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THIS. 

PREFACE. 

TH E hiftories of indent times^ which 
feem moft likely to engage the ge- 
neral attention, are fuch as abound with 
extraordinary and furprifing events, great 
and glaring adions, aftonifhing viciilitudes 
of fortune, and ftriking inftances of fuccefst 
apparently difproportioned to the powers 
a[nd abilities, or even to the expedatioos, 
of thofe, whofe bold attempts were thus 
wonderfully crowned. The hiftory now 
prefented to the reader, it muft be confefled, 
is of another nature. It leads him on gra-» 
dually through a feries of actions and 
events, many of them feemingly ihconfi- 
derable, but all operating regularly to pro- 
duce one of the greateft revolutions of 
A 3 ;P^^cr, 
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.power, which the annal? of the heathaa 
world afiFord. The flow and painful fleps, 
by which PHILIP king of Macedon 
warily and fagacioufly proceeded, with a 
patient refolution, to ftrengthen and to ag- 
grandize his kingdom, to incorporate it 
with the illuflxious nation of Greece, to 
fubdue that nation, and to place himfelf at 
the head of its united powers ; as they dif- 
cover no lefs merit and abilities than that 
rapidity of conqueft, which calls fuch glory 
round his fon, and other heroic characters ; 
fo they may poffibly appear no lefs worthy 
of attention, although the detail be fre- 
quently addrefled rather to the judgment 
thitn to the imagination. 

In tihis cafe indeed, the talk of the hifto- 
tian is by far more difficult : his errors arid 
imperfedions more obvious and ftriking. 
Great and furprifing adlions fupport them- 
fclves, and animate the writer with that 
fpirit and energy with which they fliould 
S be 
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be defcribed. But to condudt the reader 
through the labyrinths of policy ; to tract 
the progrefs of an artful, penetrating, an4 
fagacious prince, furrounded with dangers 
and difficulties, exadUy andinceflantly at- 
tentive to his defigns, and wifely chufing 
and proportioning his inftruments and 
means to the great ends which he pro- 
pofed ; to difclofe the latent caufes of the 
declenlion and ruin of nations, of the gran- 
deur of kings, and the eftabliflrniex^it of 
empires j— thefe call for all the accuracy^ 
all the judgment, of a writer. 

In difplaying the difficulties of his tafk^ 
the author means not to infmuate, that he 
is poffefled of any extraordinary abilities.; 
but to befpeak the indulgence and pardon 
of the reader, for thofe imperfedionsj 
which his tafte and judgment may, or ra- 
ther muft, neceffarily difcover in the. fol- 
lowing work; however the writer hath 
endeavoured, by a painful and laborious 
A 4 application. 



tip^taniet^ to a^oid fhegwlt-^afiy^<Am 
titlomiffioM; Afki he mfty ptitBhly ap^- 
ftkr ttt haire a better daim to tliis indiedV 
gence, \rhen It k confidered from wliat a 
vfokty of autboF* the foUowuig hiftory i^ 
eolieded^ and that his materials lie ^(s 
ta^edy afid dlTperfed through (b many dP 
the great writers of antiquity : which wett 
to be cdleded with care, united with prc^- 
fttiety, and reconciled, whtre they difa^ 
greed, with truths or at leaft with the ap*- 
pcarance of probability : a taft: which re^ 
quired attention ahd atcuracyy and other 
ilill higher accomplifhments. 

iTfeiEOPOMPUs, an hiftorian cotenporary 
with Philip, colleded a large and copious 
account of this prince's aftions^ of which 
time hath unhappily deprived us. Thfe 
fragments of this hiftorian, which Athe- 
naeus hath preferved (if genuine) confirm 
the reprefentations; which we fhid in an^ 
cient writers, of the feverity and acrimony 
6 of 
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^Th^opdmpas. Poffifaly, the oorrtptiMi 
of tkofe wkb wii<»ai Philip conteaded, u 
wdl iit many parti of this priiice't con* 
dud, (wliatrrer gn^tnefi of Ibul, or ele-* 
TMJOQ ofgtnlu%^ bo poflbflid) might have 
joflSy tttrited dii» ftveiitf. Had we not 
been deprived of bis woilc, or even if Pho-» 
tius had tranfmitted to us the plan and 
girocral hea^ of his hiftoryt poffibly we 
might have had many particulars both to 
admire and cenfure in thia hero, which art 
now biiried in eternal oblivion, 

DioDOEUs 8icvLV$f in Ih iixtcenth 
book, hkth given an afaftrad of the hilhxry 
of Philip, cdkded, not cmly from Theo« 
poflipna, but fome other ancient vrriters^ 
iKfhok names only have defoended to us. 
ak detail is frequently interrupted by the 
htftory of the affairs of Socily ; ib as, in 
feme ibrt, to diAmd: the attention of the 
Reader, . by the variety <^ objei^s. But this 
cannoc (o properly be cenfured as a faulty 

. fince 
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fince the fcheme of his hiftory was general } 
and, whatever errors or omiflions may be 
difcovered in his account of Philip's ac-^* 
tionsj by comparing him with other wri- 
ters, yet we muft juitiy acknowledge our 
obligations to him, both as an hifiorian^ 
and as an accurate chronologer. 

Trogus Pompaeus intitled his uni* 
verfal hiftory, Historia Philippica^ 
either in imitation of Theopompus, or froni 
a particular veneration for the king of Ma* 
cedon. " Although he hath employed*' 
(faith Olivier, an author of whom we fhall 
immediately give fome account) ** but three 
^^ books in reciting the adions of this 
^^ prince ; yet he was perfuaded that thefe 
^^ gave a new appearance to the affairs and 
♦^ interefts of the world. And, in effed, 
•* the empires formed on the ruins of that 
^ of Alexander^ owe their foundation to 
** men trained up and taught by Philip^ 
"It is to be prefumed, that Trogus pre- 

" ferved 
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*• ferved many particulars which his abbre* 
*^ viator hath negleded. There is even a 
*^ literal proof that this latter did not value 
^* himfelf on his accuracy. Among fome 
^^ ancient manufcripts is found a fummary 
** of the Philippic hiftory, called Pcriochae 
*• Trogi : from which it appears, that Ju- 
^' din hath not contented himfelf with re- 
^^ verfmg the order of fa&s» with omitting 
** feveral eflential ones, and adding others : 
^^ but that he hath related fome, in a man- 
^^ ner totally different from his author/'--" 
If this be fo, it affords an additional reafon 
to jufiify the author of this worki in fome* 
times negleding, and fometimes contro^ 
vertingt his authority. 

And, if Juflin ^ndeavourcd to diffufe 
ibme portion of the fpirit and acrimony of 
Demofthenes into the hiftory of Trogus, 
Paulus Orolius hath proceeded fomewhat 
further. His point was to prove, that the 
miferies and enormities of the pagan world 
,v exceedtfd 
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exceeded thofe which mankind felti from 
the time that Chriftianity was firft propa« 
gated I and his zeal to fuppbrt his argument 
hath rendered his account of Philip^s ac* 
tions rather bordering on an inTetEtive, than 
a difpalfionate hiftory : although he hath 
colleded the fa£ls from Juftin into a fmaller 
eompafs, with fufficient art; and hath been 
rather more careful to prefcrve the order 
of time. 

Thouoh wc have no life of PHitit 
written bj Plutarch ; yet in thofe of Peloi- 
pidaSf Phocbn, Demoilhenes, and AIex«- 
ander^ we have many particulars relative 
to this prince. And* had fuch a valuable 
piece of antiquity defcended to us, we 
jcnight have found it r^her made up c^pri^ 
Vjate anecdotes, calculated for marking out 
Ae temper and char^dler of Philip, than 
a regular detail of fafts, which might fully 
explain the whole fchemeand fyftem of his 
condud. Ip dsue lives of PJ^ion and De* 

mofthenes, 
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IBoAbene$9 he feemsi as uftuU to fiippofi; 
Ae reader already acquainted with th^ 
hiftorjr of thdr tixne, which he vdax^ ig 
fuch a manner, » that no oommon wader» 
who hath not recourfe to other works, can 
form a plejir idea of it i and fometimei in 
« .nuiOQiej: by no means confident with other 
f^counts of high authority. A regular and 
ample comment on his truly valuable LiveSf 
to fupply his defeds, and to corred his 
inaccuracies as an hiftoriaui might make 
him to be read with greater fatisfadion 
and utility. Butt atprefent, the reader 
is to guard not only againft thefet but 
fometimes againft his prejudices : at leaft, 
critics have attributed his unfavourable re- 
prefentations of Philip, in his Lives^ 
to this latter caufe* In his moral works, 
however, he frequently docs him fufficient 
honour. He dwells on his maxims and 
fallies of wit, on the inftanccs of his con- 
defcenfion and humanity, with feeming 
|)Ie^ure : and hath preferved many agree- 

able 
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able anecdotes^ which it would have been 
unpardonable in a modern compiler to pafi 
over> whatever pains the coUeding and in-^ 
troducirig them might coft. 

Besides the hiftorians now mentioned, 
we are confiderably indebted to others of 
the ancient writers, from whom many 
jparticulars are coUefted relative to the pre- 
fpnt fubje£l. Such ar^ Athenaeus, Strabos 
Paufanlas, Lucian, Julian, Polybius» Se- 
neca, Pliny, and others. But the greateft 
lights, the ampleft fupplement to the 
cmiflions and defeats of hiftory, are fur- 
hifhed by the noble and valuable remains of 
the great Athenian orators. And here the 
author rauft befpeak all the candour of the 
learned reader, in judging of the ufe he 
hath made of their mater^als. They were 
undoubtedly the moft capable of giving the 
cleareft and moft authentic account of af-* 
fairs, in which they themfelves had fo con- 
fiderable a dare. Yet, in afcertaining the 

force 
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force and extent of their teftlmony, in 
diiUnguifhing between truth and artifice, 
between the real or probable ftate of fafits, 
and the reprefentations of a vehement, 
impaffioned, and perhaps interefted r][>eaker, 
judgmeoti^ fagacity, and attention, arc 
required : and here the defeds of a writer 
muft be particularly obfervable : not to ment* 
tion the diflFerence of fentimeat which ne- 
c^flarily arifes in fuch a cafe. If Ifdcrates 
repre&ntB all i^e aOions and deHgns of 
Philip in the faireft and moft advanta-^ 
geous light, the learned and judicious may 
not be entirely agreed, how far this is to 
be a(ctibed to the inexperience and unfuf- 
peAing honefty, the benevolence and fim- 
]^icity, . of a rechife rhetorician, unac- 
quainted with the wiles of policy, and the 
-OMTuptions oiF the great world. If, on the 
tsOntrary, Demofthenes burfts forth into the 
moft animated indignation and abhorrence 
of this prince; he loads him with the 
Wackeft imputations; it paay not be agreed, 

how 
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how fax we are to guard Ji^m^ the eztrar 
Ts^inceofanho^eftzea}* ortheftiti£cpi«f . 
a jps^uW leader. When two jjceat i^^i^ 
are poofmdlng for s^matiooi ppw^» gm) 
«Jlthati»vab)ableiohiai»anlii^ ^ikotfor 
li£e itfetf) jtltbpuf^ the <Ufpute hapfllf :^||^ 
4}j^e9 us \;rtth liiaxfj paiti^nlar^ o^ their 
publieeoodu^ sa!W^]^0ia^m^tSf^€i9^ 
tempcff^fries ; alth*;^^ k hach ptiJjprveA 
fomj mpprtmt viftaoeea oi tkc p^ikf^ 
fihiUtieS} (eti^&at, imd pafioiMw €t£ :i$hc 
gieat .adors in {that i^^ne in jthrgh &e canr 
lending parties W9{^ leagaged; fflc irJm^ 
* /Credit 19 to b|B g>ven ^otheir ^^(y^atj^pcei- 
ientati<ms, may fi^o^ijiffa^ he fh<8l|^t hf 
no means x;9£f to4Qter#in^ ]^ a mailer 
which may admit of iSsime iMnty M.i9^>- 
jupn. When two noppfrtitprs /uie >Mwt 
iigain^ each pther;; when ^>ek 4PNIfiM»- 
nunitons'intecefis.afre coincerned jinj^ lOf^or 
tefis ; tviben they know ti\^ iuace& 4epwi» 
in a g«eat naeafiiceon the pre&nt impM;0ieii 
made on ihe|ia£Sk)n8j»diwtgi9a(toscf 

their 
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^tr judges; they muft have moretlOin 
ordinary ino^rity) if they are not temi^ted. 
to pafi the bounds of troth and juftice*. 
And die contcntionA between Demofthenet 
and JEfchines. have difclofed fome particu- 
lars, which render. the. integrity of both 
atleaft fufpdddus. Even in their repre* 
fimtations of fadls, which might be fup- 
jpo£ed not io liable to jGUlacy and deceptiooi 
we are often embarrafled by the weight of 
GonUid]i3;ory evidence^ and tempted to be« 
beyei that they fometimes afTerted, with a 
deliberate purpofe of deceiving. Of this 
I ihaU ukc the liberty of laying before thp 
reader one among many inftances. 

In that oration of Dcmoflhcflesi in which 
he accufes JEfchines of corruption aind miiV 
ctondud in his management of a treaty 
which the Athenians concluded ; in order 
to load his rival with public odium, he re- 
lates a particular incident highly td his dis- 
honour'; and dwells' upon it with all po& 
. Vol. I. a fibl^ 
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fible Sigg»vation«, and all th« appearance of 
thith and fittcerky:. He fays, that, during 
life refidiiflce iiv Macedon, he (Afehiaes) 
itM invited to an entertafnolent by one <£ 
hift ftiMds: that, in the coArfeof the fcf« 
tivity, a W(»)9an '• was introdoced, a native 
of C^nthuSi It city which had. been in al^ 
Hance with Athens, which Phili? had 
ktdly fnbdned; ahdwlroire inhabJtahfc'were 
now |;enera!fy M * ftate of !!a¥ery. TThtft 
Wdman, faith Diincfthenesi was treated 
*vith the liberty wliich her prefint diftrieffed 
condition feemed lio allow^ 'n6t wiA the 
decoram doe to her former fi>rtune. As 
fhe was not yet enAred (6 fl^e^itie^ ikft 
exprefled her uneafinefs and refentment; 
fwhioh fo provoked i^hines,, ^nd iome 
^ther g^fftSf t^) ^1^ aiapa^ayded- ha^* 
^ity» .-ithiqr cali^ed; in an ^e94ant flav^ 
ns^w^s ord^ji^d t<^ ladi her WHh9U( meccy ; 
^li^d would have^ put ber toid^th, h^dit 
4i0t been for thd inteifpofitton o£ ope nwis 
^ wftom. flie.fleor^ inplotinig his pioCttBi- 
.6 tion; 
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lor fi;oia their di'imken r ag c ^» -»-Thi» die 
et^(xtt iafiftcCh -en as ootdKioaai-declarei 
0nt St iud nifed tbe udnM iodigfnation in 
^(^icadic and- TheflUy, iwl|$r^'ic Iiad been 
tommoi^ fpDMcd ofrisnd-^affers to proJ 
dtioe SdofihanC^ .. an -AtlieaSan of fomc 
eminenosjljtt a "mtodb to jtlie truth of a 
fa^>^^-i9!ltt<;h this pitieft vas well acr 
9Wi0^44»;;««4^bi<^ be had before meo^ 
tWfied wr<Jbl& aflTemhi^^ — Qoe would ima«> 
§jp^, i^( mime covj4 Ix; averted more 
Dlit^bjty, aad with a greater appouranee of 
tfK^ ;in4 can^olir. Y/st, when iC/S^tne» 
p(Hii«ii <t9 pitlce hi> d^ence* wcfind him 
<iff^90i ^wt tlie Mre mcxaioa oiF i^shad 
mSltti the ptiaoflt iaiy and indagnation 
^[niaA ^falfe ascufer ; that Demoftfaenes 
had adualljFitteqiptell liafiibGKaone AiiUb<- 
phanes, a native of Olynthus, to bear 
HfSdrnf^ to hiS(»aBiuQUS fidfiahood ; that 
4l8ftQfihMM» liad n^^kod the infamoue 
Sii9SQl\t^ ^i^ .koxxf>Wf4 md, to »tteft 
as the 
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fhe fruth of all this, he produces die efh 
dence not only of this Olynthian^ but of 
' two citizeni of Athcn8.-^0tber paflaget 
may be obferred in both the rival orators^ 
v^hith affbir# gdod reafons for recdviiig 
their teftimoiiy with all due cautioii. If 
the author foxnetimea appears to be deter* 
mined to one particular fide^ and to afitime 
the reprefentations of one of the parties as 
authentic ; it would be prefumfition to exr 
pe£t that the fenttments of the learned rea« 
der, who examines his authority, muft be 
ever exadly confonant to his ; and, if he 
fometimes contents himftlf with relating 
the different reprefentations of the orators, 
without attempting to decide between thern^ 
this is a method which the hiftorians of 
times and adions lefs remiote and obicuK 
areTometimes obliged to purfiie. 

The orator Arifiides, who lived about 
five hundred yearis after the death of Phi- 
lip, made two orations againfl; this prince, 

which 
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wHich are yet preferred ' They are writ- 
ten in the chaiaflrr of an ambaflador fup*- 
pofed to be fent to Thebes, to engage this 
ilate to unite with the Atheniani againft 
Macedon. Had the oration whidi Demok^ 
fthenes really delivered on this occafion 
been preferved, it might have afforded many 
illuftrations of the hiflory of his time, as 
well as many noble proofs of his art and 
power of fpeaklng. But the topics on 
which Ariftides enlarges, are common and 
well known ; and icarcely any new mate- 
rials can be extraded ft'pm him.*- His abi^ 
lities, as an orator, it is n,ot to the prefent 
purpofe to examine* 

G£0SG£ Gemifthius Pletho, a modern 
Greek, wrote a continuation of the hiftory 
of Xenophon down to the death of Phi^- 
lif ; a work fufficiently accurate and well 
conne&ed. Had he read thofe authors 
which are now loft, it might have been 
^cionfiderabkufes but his materials are 
»3 taken 
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tiiken entirely frbm wtivftk wdl knowA^ 
j^iddorbs l^colaaaBia'Phi&itirf:^ m4 c&ere^ 
fote we are not t6 ek^ed any new fights 
froiod liim> or /ahy iiifot'matioii which ma^ 
not ha as ii^W obtained liy ^irawing &on^ 
the &me {burets. 

Tut modem complers, who have treal-t 
fed this part of ^ocient hiftory, arc per* 
haps already well known to the reader; 
Monfieur TourreiU in his learned preface 
to his tranflation of the Philippic Orations 
of Demofthenes, propofes to fupply the 
lofs of Theopompus, by collcdiftg and 
uniting together the fcattered remains of 
Philip's hiftory. But his colledlion is by 
no means fuited t6 fo magnificent a pro* 
mife. It is confined within the compaf« 
of a very few pages, and is by no means 
fo pcrfeiSt and accurate as thatt)f the learn-, 
ed PufFendorf, who hath given/ us Ihort 
but excellent and. exkd 'heads of this 
pripcf's aftionSf in the &Qojxd xi Im Difp 

;. fertation^ 
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Jeriatitmes Acadcmcac ftUctiorts^ intitlfid^ 
*dc Rebus geftu Ptnlippi. 

Thb labours of Rdlia, oa this (ubjeAy 
deferve great comtnendatioiity whatever 
inadvertencies or omiffibns may be found 
id tiieni. The nature of his work did not 
permit him to give it the iuU extent, 
which he himfelf thought that it merited; 
as appears by his v?ifhing that fome modem 
would undertake it particularly, and coUelfc 
all the fcattered remains of. antiquity re- 
lative to the hiftory of Ph i l i P. The fame 
may be faid of the authors of the Uni-^ 
VBR8AL History, who, in their accouiit 
of this prince, have difcovercd tafte, ju<i^- 
meat, and learning, amidft fome lefs ma- 
terial errors, and fome omifiioDS» which 
might have been avoided* even confiftently 
widi their plan. 

What Monficur Rollin wHhed to be 

executed, was undertaken by one of his 

a 4 country- 
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eountiyinenv Qaude-Matthieu CHivier, a 
native of Marfeilles^ and Member of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres of that city : 
and fi>me time after this writer's death, 
^vhich happened in the year I73^»hi8 work 
:was publiihed in two fmall volumes, under 
Che title of SKftoire de Philippe^ &c« : a 
work to which the author muft acknow- 
ledge himfelf greatly indebted, and whofe 
publication makes it necefla^ for him to 
offer fomething in jufiification of his pre* 
fcnt attempts 

Olivier appears plainly to have em- 
ployed great ailiduity in making his col- 
ledion of materialsi nor hath he difcovered 
' lefs genius and judgment in uling them. 
It is faid that his attention to this work 
haftened his diflblution: and, unhappily, 
his papers fell into the hands of peribjis by 
no means fo well acquainted with the Tub* 
jed of them as the author himfelf. This 
ieems to have been the r^afpn th^t h^s ^u^* 

thoriti?! 
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thori^ are frequently not quoted at all | 
ftarcely ever with aay degree of acouficy i 
andy in general^ the quotationi even ridir 
culoufly defe^iive and erroMOUS]; which 
in a great meafure defeats Ae adnntiMt 
which a fuUequent writer mi^t dorive 
from his labourst Had this author Hved 
to finiih and poUih his hiflory^ a careful 
revifal of the writers from whence he drew 
it, might have fuggefted to him many al* 
terations, improvements, and corredions. 
As it flands at prefent, feveral inaccuracies 
appear to have efcaped him ; many, and 
fome material omiffions ; authorities fome- 
times wrefied from their real and natural 
purport, or ftretched beyond their due 
bounds, together with many faults io his 
arrangement, where we find the order of 
fads and adions difturbed and revqrfed. 
Some of thefe imperfedions the reader 
will find occafionally pointed out in the 
following hiftory : by which he will judge, 
whether the author hath been fevere in his 

ccnfure. 



ceoAieci or nSh in dtflentiiig from Olivier} 
of whom be £ps^ with greater freedom, 
-M ke apprehends that a writer b not en* 
firely aceottfttaUe for the faults of a pieces 
♦o which he hath not put the laft finifhing^ 
liand. But there is one objcdion to be 
made to the whole tcnour of this writer's 
hiftory, and that is an objeftion which 
lies againft moil biographers ; I mean, a 
ilrong prejudice and partiality in favour of 
his hero. " Unhappily ' (faith he) *' for 
• ** the reputatioa of Philip, the city which 
** oppof<;d his defigns with moft obftinacy, 
f* was that which gave birth to the great- 
** left oratow of Gneece : fo that many 
*' know pHjLiP only ara prince, agsiinft 
*' whom Demofthenes delivered the mafter- 
V pieces of eloquence.'* — The deGgn of 
Olivier, therefore, was to form an apology^ 
(as he.himfe]f fpeaks) for this prince. And 
how far he was tranfpprted by his Zjcal, 
appears remarkably in his ingenious com- 
parifon between Ph ilip and Alexander ; 

ia 



III %vliith his lote to his hcrojiith betf^iyed 
him into fotiie violations of hiftoiicsd truth^ 
fttild tven into fome contradidioo^ to his 
own hiftor7. The author's firft intfcntion 
was to have added this comparifoni as well 
as that of Tourreil) between PHilip aod 
tSae&r, to the prefent Wolrk; but, upon 
reflexion, he irefplved rather to deprive his 
^iftory of thefe ornaments, than f^m to 
tafke too great freedoms with the labours of 
pther writers. 

And, if the obfervations he hath now 
made on the French writer do not eicceed 
the bounds of truth and candouri it cannot 
he deemed ptefumfition, that he was not 
difcouraged, by his wbric, from the purfuit 
of a ^^gtty umitrtaken fomie time before 
he had -been made acquainted 'with it. At 
die ikme time that he hath endeavoured to 
'^h^-tbis-lrfftory a greater ektdttt and cbpi- 
diifieft thslti Mr. Olivier liatti beftowed oh 
^ fttb^, to nvoid his efrours, and to 
. I fupplf 
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.fttpply Iiis *oiniffion8; he freely ackoow- 
ledges the affifiances he hath received from 
his learniog and judgment ; and, if at any 
time, in the courfe of this work, he hath 
negleded fuch acknowledgment, he hopes 
that this declaration will free him from all 
fufpicipns of fb defpicable a crime as plagi- 
arifmt He is not confcious of attempting 
to impofe on the public by a tranflation, or 
even a paraphrafe, of the French hiftory. 
He hath followed the author of it, where 
this author himfelf followed the beft lea* 
ders ; he hath quitted his guidance, yrhere 
he had any fearv of being mifled* 

As to the importance and ufefulnefs of 

the fubjed itfelf^ the learned reader is not 

to be. informed of thefe: and, as to the 

manner in which he hath treated it, no* 

thing that might be here (aid could qccufe 

.or atone for its defe&s. From the nature 

<^f the work, it is impoffibk di;it erery pan 

. pf it qm be equally i9t«rc^g and epg«^ 

9 ing. 



PREFACE. nul 

iQg« Tiie juffidous reader mXi be deter* 
mined by the whole, aild then pronounce 
equitably and candtdIy.r-To prepare him 
for the'perufai of the following hidory, iii 
which the council of Amphidybns sbOts (b 
cobfideraUea'part, it feemed neceflkry to 
lay before him the nature and conftitutioii 
of this famous body. Of thefe he will ifind 
a general 'account prefented to his view, in 
the form of a Preliminary Dififettatibn ; 
which is prefixedf not fo mudi for the fake 
of refining on thoTe learned men who have 
already treated of this fubjed, as to fave 
tibe trouble of turning to other books. 

I GAMNoT clofe this preface, without 
acknowledging my obligations to thofe who 
have been kind enough to think my appli- 
cation to this fubjed merited their favour 
and encouragement. I am bound particu- 
larly to declare, that I owe the warmeft 
and fincereft gratitude ip the friendihip of 
thcReverendDoaorSAMUEL MAD- 
DEN, 



DEN)* iuune ^ich miift })e ever Ihm 
fionred wA rcrored ia Itdwdt wkle h 
feeU tbeb«pp7 ei^s of his extracmdinaFf 
l^al and g(a«i19«9 pul^ic ^rit. An(i> iMnt* 
(nrer may be t]be &te of tim sathor and ins 
ppif9Jim»8cet be miift. «?f r rsfle^ widi 
pn^ aa4 p}<»A«fb tiiat be bad m ofipts* 
fiUiil7«f4fc)^gtbu89<»bllc]d7,.tfaat them 
10 ^mfbfr ffr/vnt. by yrJfom iic bath beea 
bigbJiy mjI partKularly obliged; and that 
this woric WM undertaiben; ait ^e defire* 
ftnd iotrodaeed to the Msorld by the favour 
tad patcQiuigCi of the geoctoiu fri^ i» 
every ij^ol jiad womutaxA art, enetyati' 
tempt to improre or pleafe mankind, the 
RtgfatHQjil9W^e.JAMES LocdViicohint 
CHARI.EMONX <> 
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PREHMINARY DISSERTATION 
ON^THB 

CouncU of AMPHICTYONS. 

> 1 ' : • . \ • ■ 

ANCIENT Greece "Was inhabited by 
ipeople* Whofe or^gia and language 
were die fame ; but thdr ioantiefd,' ca&oiais, 
ixsS&ttsdoiia, afidifotfias '6£ ghverntatnu in 
msaxy refptas,. fota% diB?'erent'[A3. Yet, 

tTMtf vtrum etiam inG«(luofuin : contra, Lycargus, qi|iLiP 

ciliiiQircmijaBuiimliiii^ xtttiiflBB«mawfBdi<U9«mii|iditl- 
fit. Ruxiiu Jiaic populp fjacm jilnmo loemtcayi^ ia«u^^ ^et 
moribos fait^ ei^ quae pro legibas obfervarent, noiiliteris» 
M tf6teo4il0 fBMdaM< m 41(> Mkem ^kinih te togibos 
«pa^««if|MJ«84k#r9| (9i|^4^ta.peiiGillO'foi|}9a{lm tSk 
videbatas. Nemo •rat Xbebis- Boeopjs Mm nobilU io^. 
qui iibndt gratia etlaadedignum daxlt tctetttir tibih ca- 
A«K, "tt^ari cOe in mofiiis ac te MtQdi fasMi : onitra, mb 
Ath^Minftpm^otaMn baeo tuniw a^>^iM^ at^pairtua^iA- 
mia» parttm bamilia atqae fervili homiofiiigna habebantvr* 
TayUr. Com. ad M^rmor. Sand/p. 53, 

amioft 
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amidft this diverfity, their general prin* 
ciples were alfo the fame, an ardour for 
liberty, and a ftri& regard to the public 
good. •* The Grecians,** faith the learn- 
Difc*ftir ^^ Bifliop of Meaux, " were naturally pof- 
™* tit^ff. ** f^flfed of genius and Talour^ which were 
^ »«s» «« timely cultivated by thofe kings and colo- 
^^ nies which came froia £gypt» who^ by 
'" fettling early in feveral parts of Greecet 
.^ fpread through the whole country the 
^* excelleitf polity of the Egyptians. Hence 
^^ were learned the exercifes of the body^ 
^^ wreftling, facing on foot, on horfeback» 
^^ and in chariots, and all the other exer* 
** cifes which were brought to perfedion 
•♦jby the glorious prizes (>f the Olympic 
•« games. Btit Greece derived ftill more 
*' important iadvantages from the £gyp« 
^' tians, that of wife laws And inftitutions $ 
•* that of being taught a rational fubmiflion 
^^ andapfienable deference to rightful power; 
*• that of being formed to a juft conception 
^* and ftrid attention to the public inte-* 
^* reft. Its particular inhabitants did not 
^* confine their regards to their own jwrivate 
*• affairs. They did not confider public 

•*dif- 
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•' diflSuculries merdy as they aflFeded their 
** own tranquillitj) or that of their families; 
"which they were ioftruded to ccnfider 
" as parts of a more cxtenfive bo^y, that 
" of their ftatc or community. Such fen- 
** timents were conftantly tranfmitted from 
" the fathers to their children, who, from 
** their infancy, were taught to confider 
^^ their country as a common mother, to 
** whom they belonged no lefs than to their 
*' natural parents. The word Cl vi l i t y, 
'* among the Grecians, did not barely fig- 
•* nify that fwcetnefs and mutual deference 
" which render men fociable ; their aNHP 
" nOAITIKOZ was the man whoconfider- 
" ed himfelf as a member of the date ; who 
" fubmitted his conduft to the laws ; who 
" aSed entirely under their dire<9ion ; who 
** confpired with them in promoting the 
*' general good ; without any attempt to 
•• encroach on the rights of individuals, or 
" to violate the juft equality of citizens in 
** the fame community. The ancient 
** kings, who reigned in the different parts 
** of Greece, Minos, Cecrops, Thefeus, 
*' Codrus, Temenes, Crefphooi«, Eury- 
VoL.I, b " fthenes, 
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" ftheneS) Patroclc8# and others, diffufcd 
*^ this laudable fpirit through the whole 
•* natioi^i They gained populatitj, not by 
•* flattering the people, but by prbcuring 
*• dieir good, and eftablifliing the juft au* 
" therity of law." 

A NUMBER of neighbouring focieties, 
thus formed and taodelled, became gra^ 
dually to be confidercd as one body or na- 
tion, compofed of fb many diftin<9: mem- 
bers, all united and cmmeded together by 
intereft and affeiilion. As the good of each 
individual was fubfervient to that of his 
community; fo the good of each comma-* 
nity was confidered as fubordinate to that 
of the whole nation. Hence arofe- a fimi-' 
lar fpecies of Civility, if it may be fo 
called, which each fociety owed to the ge- 
neral affemblage. Even amidft thofe cort- 
tefts and diforders which unruly paffions, 
or the accidental claihingof interefts, might 
produce, war had its laws and limitations*} 
the univerfal intereft of Greece was prD- 
feffedly at leaft the firft and greateft ob- 
jed of attention ; the attempt of any ftare 

to 
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to extend its power beyond the juft and 
equitable bounds was contidered as dn in- 
jury to Greece in general : juftice, mode- 
ration, equality, were ever ftrenuouHy en- 
forced, and all military contefts carried on 
among the Greeks in a manner fomewhat 
fimilar to judicial controverfies in private 
focieties : and, while it was allowed thus to 
feek redrefe of^ particular injuries, the gene- 
ral rights of the contending parties were fe- 
cured by the national laws, and demanded a 
juft and fcrupulous attention, even amidft all 
die confufion and violence of arms. Thus the 
great Athenian orator defcribes the princi- 
ples and fentiments of the Greeks, fpeaking 
of the ancient wars of Athens and Sparta : 

OUT^ S'af^UlU!^ Uj(pVj fietXXoV 3i IIOAITI- 'Dem.Phtl, 

t/l»TV n * A »ti 3. fed. 10» 

KOXy ^^/^ ^oi Xf^f^^^^ eovsicrBut ttoco Hoevoq £d. Dub. 
yjfj/* offhh tivoti NOMI&ION nva koli rr^oCpufii 1754. 
Tw "rrpXfi^py, Such wms th^ir^mplicity^ or 
rafher their ciy\LiTY, (that is, their 
defar«a$^ to the general laws of Greece, 
and th^r arttention to the common good of 
thitAAttoi^} that CQrruption was ne^vermadt 
ti^ mfirumwt ^ tbiir fuccefi j hut they 
carried on a lssal and an open war. 

b2 While 
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While thefe principles preferved their 
due vigour and influence, Greece continued 
a really united body, happy in itfelf, and 
formidable to its enemies. Many circum- 
flances contributed to form this union;' 
and many inftitutions were fuggefted, by 
the fagacity of flatefmen and legiflators, to 
fecure and confirm it. Of thefe, the fa- 
mous COUNCIL OF Amphictyons dc- 
ferves particular regard ; whofe origin 
V and conftitution are here to be explained^ 
that the reader may come duly prepared to 
underftand the hiftory now prefented to 
him, in which this auguft body makes fo 
confiderable a figure. 

The council of Amphidyons^ like other 
inftitutions of the fame kind, was at firft 
but inconfiderable ; nor did it arrive to its 
full ftrength and luftre but by gradual ad- 
vances, and in a long feries of years. Its 
firft origin we are to afcribe to Amphidyon, 
the fon of Deucalion, an ancient king of 
Theflaly, as the authority of the Arunde- 
lian Marbles warrants us to determine. 
Their teftimony is full and explicit, and on 

account 
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account of the high antiquity of this mo- 
nument, deferves particular attention. 

.AfjcpKrvcev Aswcayieavo^ IGouriXivcrBv Iv OspjLcd- MarrSx. 

X(zi eavofjLUtrtv AfJi^tzruova^j kou HvXoliclv^ ouwBf '^7^« 
xai vw in Bvova-iv AfjLtptKTvovsg. — ** Amphic- 
*' tyon, the fon of Deucalion, reigned at 
•* Thermopylae, and collected the people 
** bordering on his territory, and called 
•* them Amphi£tyons, and tht affembfy, 
** Pylaea, in the place where the Amphic- 
" tyons facrifice to this day.'* Dionyfius* •p.m. 130. 
of Halicarnaflus, in the fourth book of 
his Roman Antiquities; Theopompus, as 
quoted by Harpocration on the word A^- 
(ptTCTvovsg ; and Androtion, an ancient writer 
quoted by Paufanias * in his defcription of •p.m. 343. 
Phocis; all concur with the Marbles of I'l'.^'^il: 
Paros, in afcribing the inflitution of this 
council to AmphiftyCn. Dionyfius indeed 
makes him the fon of Hellen the fon of 
Deucalion. But to this we may juftly op- 
pofe the authority above mentioned, as well 
as that of Philoponus, in his treatife on 
the Greek Dialeds. Androtion afferts, that 
the convention was at firfl held at Delphi, 
b 3 and 
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and cbmpofed only of thbfc who lived in 
the neighbourhood of this city, and who 
were called not from Amphiftyon, but 
AfJt^vtTtecve^^ the neighbouring inhabitants. 
But to this again we muft oppofe the high 
authority of the Marbles, which feems tq 
be confirmed by the names TluXaua, aild 
TlvKayo^diy by which the council and it* 
membbrs were/ ever called, in whatever 
place they were convened in fuccee^^iag tibies. 

T He irttention df A^phid^fon, in in- 
ftituting this aflembly, wa^, thai \he chiK 
^ren of Deucalion, v\*ho> at hie deceiftJ, 
liivided the kingdom between them, fliouW 
have a common tribunal, to which they 
inight appeal ih sU private coqtefts, and 
^ council, in Which they Jnight coticeft 
^\\ ihcafuW6 ttfecefl^ry for their ddfence 
agaittft their foreigft' etiWnies. An4 f<* 
thefe jpurpofes, befides ^t)ft taws bjr 
i^hich each J)arti(m?ar city was ^veiit- 
ed, he enidedotb^s of getieral fbrce and 
obligation t6 all, whkh were called A*i^ 
:phiay6ftfc kws. 8y means oi ife^fe, ftith 
• inioccit. Dionyfius*, the peca^f^l*, tlrtw umt«l, dOH- 
tinued in Arid and lAu^ual amity ; regarded 

each 
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each other as real brethren and country^ 
men ; and were enabled to annoy and ftrike 
terrour into their barbarous enemies. Ther-' ^^^ 
mopylae was the limit which divided the p.^!^^**"* 
territories of Amphifiyon and Hellen, 
the two brothers; here, therefore, they 
built a temple to Geres at the common 
charge, near the mouth of the river iE(b* 
piifti in which the members of the Am* 
phidyonic council alTembled to offer their 
iacrificest and to confult about their com*- 
mon interefi) twice in every year, in fpring 
and autumn ; and hence thei names UMkum 
M^vf itm fan^a^um^ the vernal and au-* 
tumnal convention. 

Th» aflembly, thus formed, was at firft i^^. 
but fmall, being wholly compofed of thofe 
people whom Deucalion had commanded* 
and who, from his fon Hellen, were called 
*EAAHNES. The Dorians and lonians, 
who were defcended from the pofterity of 
this Hellen, as yet had no being ; nor were 
any of the Peloponnefians now accounted 
Hellenes, but were called Pdafgi ; neither 
Vf^X^ they difpofed to unite with the fons of 
b 4 Dcuca* 
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Deucalion, by 'wfeom they had been de-* 
prived of Thcfialy, and all that part of 
Greece which lay beyond the ifthmus. As 
Greece improved, and the Hellenes in- 
creafed in number, new regulations became 
neceflary : and accordingly we find, that, 
in fome time after the original inftitution, 
Acrifius, king of Argos, when, through 
fear of Perfeus, (who, as the oracle de- 
clared, was to kill him) he retired into 
ttrabo,!.^. Theflaly, obferved the defers of the Am-* 
idTAma.' phidtyonic council, and undertook to new** 
model and regulate it ; extended its privi- 
leges ; augmented the number of its mem- 
bers ; enadted new laws, by which the 
coUedive body was to be governed ; and 
affigned to each ftate one fingle deputy, and 
one fingle voice, to be enjoyed by fome, in 
their own fole right; by others, in con- 
jundion with one or more inferior ftates ; 
and thus came to be confidered as the 
founder of this famous reprefentative of 
the Hellenic body* 

From the time of Acrifius, the Am--'. 

phi^^yo^s ftill goqtinpcd to hold one of thei? 

i ^nnu^l 
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annual councils at Thermopylae, that of 
autumn. But it was now made a part of 
their fundion (and, in time of peace, be- 
came the raoft confiderable part of it) to 
guard and proted the national religion. The Dem.de co. 
vernal afferably therefore was held at Del- Ea'pooiiL'* 
phi, the great feat of the Grecian religion; "** 
the objed of univerfal veneration ; whither 
all people, Greeks and Barbarians, refort- 
ed, to feek the advice and direction of the 
famous Pythian , oracle. The immenfe 
quantity of wealth, the number of rich 
votive offerings, which the fuperftition of 
fe maoy ages and nations had laviflied oq 
the temple, demanded the exadeft care and 
mof): vigorous protection. The prodigious 
concourfe which attended there^ at parti- 
cular feafons, naturally produced many 
contefit, and required a well regulated po- 
lity, and* the frequent interpofition of a 
refpedtable and powerful jurifdi^on. The vaa D«ie 
Delphians themfelves were entrufted with oi^** ^ 
the poffeffion and general guardianfhip of ^"'''' 
the temple : they attended entirely on the 
fervice of the god, and were folely em- 
ployed in the ceremonials of bis religion : 

they 
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they were accounted in fome fort iacred i 
the priefts, the attendants, and as it were 
the family, of Apollo. So they are called 
by Lucian (in Pbalarid. i.) n^i re xm wotr 

^toh But although they enjoyed certain 
powers and privileges with refped to the 
teoiple, and could even grant (bme honours 
.$ind favours to particular perfons, fuch as 
that of the IIjicfuxvTBmy or right of precedence 
in confulting the oracle, as appears from 
an imperfe^ infcription preferved by Spon 
and Wheeler, and quoted by Van Dale{B]; 
yet ilill were they fubjeO: to the iafpciflion 

[h} The infcrlption according to Sfon : 
.. AAl A«0 * 
• •• AN* 12 Ar|»ON A 
.«•• EYAOP^I 

^...TAPXos. BoinTOiz;. 

,..TANATPAX ATTOI?.. 

• .•.^••IIP'QMAKTflAtft 
E A S I A A A Z Y A I A N« 
nPOE APIAN. nPpAIRI.... 
Atf. XfliTIMAN. KAOAQEtS 

• •• AjBA^OIX. AFXOJrTX)$* 
«OI4ffIi2«^£. BOrAET 

• • • N r AN. ..••• snnoAOPOY. 

fPAKAEI .•••AAAMQT 
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iad jurifdi€tioa of the Amphidyoot^ who 
mmt tb€ great coaiervators and protedort 
of the (brine ; and who, befides their ge- 
neral care» appointed certain of their meia«- 
l?cr»f cither by lot or rotation, to predde 
nyfer the temple; an honour which» ac- 
cording to Van Dale> wa« alfo called by 
th^ name Of ^j^ai^wK. 

The times of aflcmblin^ we have faid 
wete two in each year. The following 
hiftory however affords an inftance of the 
AmphlAyons affuming a power of aflem- 
bUng oftener, on fotnc extraordinary emer* 
gencles. But this Teems to have been a 
corriiption intfoditced by time, or the 
power of particulat partres j and as fuch we 
Ihkllfiftd it condemned and difcountenanced. 
Here, however, we are to diftinguifh be* 
tWfcen the "Lijv^^to'v A^Kpiycrrnvm^ Khk regular 
itfembty formed of thofe deputies only who 
had' a fight to vote, and who had thefe 
Hated times of meeting ; and the EicxXifoitee, 
whidfi mufl be here explained. Whenever 
6r wherever tl^e council of Amphidyons 

was 
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^!t{c&. ^^s aflembled, a great concourfe attended 
ioh.DffI froni all parts of Greece, to fhare in the 
!toph'^" public games and fpeftacles which this 
MiL!'det council inftituted and fuperintended ; and 
B.i.p.aP7. tjQ expofe their wares and merchandizes to 
public fale. Thefe Greeks were always 
allowed to be prefent in the affembly, to 
obfervc thecondud of their reprefentatives, 
to aflift, dired, and inftrudi them. When 
the council met at Delphi, the concourfe 
was ftill further increafed, by the numbers 
who came to confult the oracle, among 
whom were many perfons refpedable by 
their fiations and characters ; and parti* 
Ibid. p. cularly the ©eo^d;, or men commiffioned to 
repair to Delphi by each ftate, together 
with its Amphidlyons, in order to confult 
the oracle, to offer facrifices, and to affift 
in religious rites. All thefe perfons were 
not only permitted to be prefent in the 
council, but on extraordinary occaiions 
were fummoned to attend. Thus an af^ 
fembly extraordinary was fometimes form- 
ed of the ufual and ordinary AmphidJyonic 
deputies, and thefe additional numbers^ 

called 
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called EKKXfiTia. The learned Vallois is 
perfuaded that thofe Greeks, who attend- 
ed on the fervice of the gods, are marked 
out by the words to Kotvou rtav Afjupizrvoveov, 
which occurs in one of the decrees quoted 
by iEfchines. And, if fo, they feem not 
to have been excluded from voting in 
fuch extraordinary aflemblies; all refolu- 
tions were at leaft paflfed in their name, 
as well as in that of the ordinary Am- 

pbiftyons* ESo^b TOtg UvXoiyo^oug KUI TOI^ 0"U- Dem. dc 
VbS^OIC TCaV AfA^iyCTMOViAV KUl TO KOINJCl TXIN fea. su 

AJVKWKTTONnN. « It is decreed by 
the Pylagorae and affeflbrs of the Am- 
phiftyons, and the community of Am- 

*' phidyons/' 

The alterations, made in the council 
of Amphidyons at different times, feem 
to have occafioned the difference in hifto- 
rians as to the number and names of the 
people who had a right to fend reprefen- 
tatives to that affembly. Agreeably to the 
difpofitions made by Acrifius, twelve cities 
only were invefled with this right, accord- 
ing to Strabo. iEfchines and Theopompus 

alfg 






Min 



* /Efchin. 
dc falfaLeg. 

fca. 36. 

Ed. Brooke. 
•J- in loccit. 
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alfo confine it to twelve pcopk, whoa tlie 
orator* calUi not 7FoX$^h citi^e, hut Wiir> 
It wor4 denoting a cojl^on of feveral par- 
ticular communities. Paufaniasf alfecalle 
tbcm^cy^y H term of like fignification. 



THE AMPHICTYONIC PEOPLE. 



4fmdh^to^Jcii0eu 
TH$$SAtIAN6 

Boeotians 

Dorians 

I0KIAN8 

Pkjeirhajsbeans 

Magnetos 

lociiians 

Oeteans 

Phthiotes 

Maleans 

Phocians 



Ionian^ 
Dorians 

Perrhaebeans 

Boeotians 

Mapnetes 

ACKAEAN$ 

Phthiotes 
Maleans 

DOLOPES 
^NIANS 

Delphians 
Phocians 



T« P4ufam0U 
lONJANf 
DoLOPES 

Thessalians 

^NIANS 

Magnetes 

Maleans 

Phthiotes 

Dorians 

Phocians 

LocRi Epicne- 



/EscHiNEs, we fte, enumerate but 
eleven; yet he aflferts the number to be 
twelve. By which it feems probable, that 
fome copyift was guilty of an omifliont in 
leaving out one namet poffibly that of the 
DolopeSi The OEteans, in his lift, are the 

fam^ 
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fame with the ^nians in tht others, who 
were fo called, from their vicinity to mount 
Oeta. And, amidft all this diverfity of 
reprefentation, we may perceiTe there are ' 
fome people whom all acknowledge as 
members of this council. Thefe are the 
lonians^Dorians^Magnetes, Phthiotes, Pho* 
ciaos, and Maleans. Difference of times 
and circumftances might have produced 
many alterations ; but the general inten-- 
tion of this aifembly, and the invariable 
<43je6l of all its modellers and diredlorst 
was to form a complete reprefentativeofall 
Greece; and accordingly it is called by De- 
moflhenes ro xowov rm *EXXijpeap Zunt^$ov^ 
and by Cicero, who exafUy tranflates him, 
commune Graeciae concilium. 

We axe not therefore to imagine, that the 
twelve principal cities in the feveral di- 
ftridis, only, continued to fend their depu* 
ties to the Amphidlyonic council, (what- 
ever might have been the cafe in earlier 
times) or that the twelve E0NH were fo 
many diftinft and feparate focieties, which 
Tiad a right tofend juft twenty-four depu- 
ties 
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tic8 (for the number of deputies from each 
ilate was doubled in fome time after Acri- 
fius). Each of thefe diftrids, on the con* 
trary, contained a number of Amphidyo- 
nic ftates, each of which, either by them- 
felves, or in conjun£tion with others, had 
an equal right of fending their reprefen- 
tatives. This cannot be better illuftrated^ 
and, at the fame time, more fully proved, 
than by quoting the paffage from jdEfchi- 
•defaift nes *, to which we are indebted for this 
information : Kariy^*djt6iy(ra^iji/ S* edvuj SeahKOL 

MxyvrjTagj AoK^ng^ OiToct^g^ ^Gtcarag^ Mo^XbbT^ 
^caictig' KM THTuv ISst^ci ixug'ov l^v^ liroi^^^ 
(pov ysvofievovf ro [iByig'ov rea eXoLTJovt, top 
^icovroL \k Aca^iv Kcti KuTiy/tf Icov ^Mvafiivov Aos- 
fcsSatifioviOigy Svo yotf i^e^itg Ikoc^ov (p%^u E^y®^^ 
'ttuXivItc reap liavcav top EfSTg/ga KCci^U^iTivsec rag 
Adfjvocioig, Kui mg dXXiig xxra tuvtol. ** I 
** enumerated the twelve people who had a 
** right to fhare in the guardian(hip of the 
** temple ; the Theflalians, the Boeotians, 
** (not the Thebans alone) the Dorians, lo- 
** nians, Perrhebaeans, Magnetes, Locrians, 

•• Oeteans, 
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^> OeteaQs, Phthiotes* MalcaQ8» Phocians. 
^* Of the£e I ikcwed that each particobr 
** ftate had aa cqwal right of fufFrage, the 
^ leaft with thegreaiteft; the deputies of Do« 
'^ rium and of Cytinioin the (aooe with the 
^> deputies of Lacedaemon : two voices to 
^eachilate; and again* of the Ionians« the 
^' Eretrian and Prieneaa deputy an equal 
^ power with the Atbeoian : and fo of the 

We find a remarkable pallage in the life 
of Themiftocles hy Plutarchi which exadly 
agrees to this. The hiftorian relates^ that 
the Lacedaemonians endeavoured to have 
^1 thofe cities excluded from the Amphic- 
tyonic council that had refufed to unite in 
the war againft the Perfians ; and that The<- 
miftoclesy who conceived this to be a fcheme 
for throwing the whole power of the coun- 
cil into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, 
oppofed it ftrenuouflyt and prevailed oa 
the pylagorae to reje£fc the propofition: 

ctl fd,BTotcx,ov(rai rox^ ^oXifiov^ z»t roureav al 
frXnag 7ravT»frx(ny fHK^xs' Stsvov ovv il r%q dXXtig 
'BKXjx^og Izo'TroySov ytvofiiy^g^ i"^^ t^^ fi^y^C^^^ 

Vol. I. c hifif 
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9v<riv i rpcTi "ffoXBtriP Ig'eU to Zvvii^icvl 
*' Shewing that but otic and thirty fuch 
^* cities had fhared in the war ; and of thefe 
*♦ moft were very fmall ; fo that it would 
^* have alarming confequences^ if the reft 
•' of Greece fhould be excluded from the 
*^ council^ and fo the whole influence of it 
** devolve to two or three principal cities*** 
Here/ then^ we find, that one and thirty 
cities made but a part of this council in the 
time of Themiftocles. Non credo, faith 
cZt!^^^ Van Dale*, quod omnes iftas xxxi civi- 
Awph. (ates tunc fmgulas jus illud fufFragii reverSi 
polTedifle, fed i^ voluifTe Themiftoclem» 
ut, fi hae omnes iftud jus obtinerent, reli« 
quas non pofTe excludi, quod aequecivi-^ 
tates Graeciae eflent. ** I do hot believe, 
" that every fingle city of thefe thirty-one 
•' really enjoyed the right of fuffrage : but 
** that the meaning of Themiftocles is this, 
** that if they were all to be admitted to 
** fuch a right, the others could not be ex- 
*' eluded, as thefe were equally ftates of 
'* Greece/' But where is the difficulty of 
.believing what the hiflorian aflerts, and 
what is fufficiently confirmed by collateral 
evidence ? The queftion was not whether 

any 
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any new right fhoiild be conferred on the 
cities which had joined in the war, but 
whether the others fhould be deprived of 
the right which they had before enjoyed. 
A few lines above the pafTage quoted, wc 
have this fentence : <bcQiffiui [a^ eirjaXtfg xcu 
A^yuffq In h QfjCcuov^ IzSccXXovra^ too Zuyf* 
ifiout K. T. A. ** apprehenfive left if the 
^^ TheiTalians and Argians and Thebans 
•* fhould be excluded from the aflcihbly/' 
&c. But it is plain the Argians and The- 
bans fat in the council, as members, the one 
of the Dorian, the other of the Boeotian 
body. Again, we find the Athenian ora- 
tors fpeaking of an Amphiflaean, an Ar- 
cadian, a Pharfalian, as haranguing and 
ading in the Amphidtyonic council : which 
cannot be naturally accounted for, but by 
fuppofing them to have been the reprefen- 
tatives of certain Amphidtyonic ftates which 
the twelve general diftriGs contained, all of 
which had an equal right of being repre- 
fented. This might be thought a point 
too well eftablifhed to require to be enlarged 
upon, if the writers upon this fubjedl had 

c 2 not 
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Bot either abfolutely denied it, or admitted 
it only with certain limitations and reftric- 
• Not. in tions. Prideaux *, for inftance, afferts that 
F* »H' no more than twenty-four members fat in 
(his council : hut how can this be recon* 
ciled wkh the declaratioa of JEfcbines, that 
Dorium> Cytinium, Prieneat firetria^ had 
each two voices as well as Lacedaemon and 
Athens? Again, Van Dale iuppofes that 
the principal flates only fent their deputies 
conftantly, while the inferiox cittea were 
admitted to this privilege^ at£>me particu«» 
lar times, which were determined by ro- 
tation. But it may be doubted whether this 
fuppofition can be thoroughly reconciled to 
that equality of power and fqfFrage, that 
i(rof^fi^ov, which iSfchines fpeaks of. In 
•bPhoe. the time of Paufanias * indeed, fuch a re- 

ot nipra* 

gulation obtained as Van Dale mentions ; 
and certain inferior cities were allowed only 
to fend reprefentatives by turns, (as we 
{hall hereafter have occafion of obferv- 
ing:) but this fcems to have been a new re- 
gulation, which had not obtained in any 
former • times, but was eftablifhed on mo- 
delling this council in a new manner. 

We 
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We fee> then, how this famous coandl 
was formedL The whole nation of Greece 
was divided into twelve diflri^ls or provin«» 
ces : each of thefe contained a certain num* 
ber of Amphidyonic ftates, or cities, each 
erf which enjoyed an equal right of voting 
iAd determining in all aflFairs relative to the 
general intereft. Other inferior cities were 
dcypendent on fome of thefe^ and, as mem- 
bers of their community) were alfo repre- 
fented by the &ime deputies : and thus the 
aifembly of the Amphidyons became really 
and properly the reprefentative of the 
whole Hellenic body : ro jcomv rm 'EM^vuv 

. This idea of the Amphi<3:yonic council 
may pojiibly ferve to explain a remarkable 
paiTage in Diodorus Siculus ^, which the *Lib. i6. 

. fea. 60. 

afiterpreters and commentators leem to give £<i. Am(t 
up as totally. inexplicable* It is in that de- 
cree which the Amphidyons made againft 
the people of Phocisy at the conclufion of the 
'£ianous iaci^ed war. One article of which 
4^ns thus : Tm ^ tv 4>oKi\}9-i r^im utoXim 

Q 3 '^^^ 
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Tvvsi^iou. Utque trlum in Phocide urbium 
moenia deftruantur ; nee templi deincepS) 
ct Amphid:yonum curiae Phocenfes fint 
participes. The word r^tcav feems fo very 
difficult to be explained, that it is fufpeded 
to be an interpolation : but, even upon this 
fuppofition, it is obferved by the commen-p 
tators, that the article cannot be reconciled 
to another in the fame decree, which im- 
ports, not that the cities of Phocis, or three 
cities of Phocis, fhould be difmantled, but 
that all the Phocian cities Ihould be razed 
to the ground. The article, now quoted* 
I would tranflate in this manner : •' That 
" the walls of the three cities of the Pho- 
** cians (hall be pulled down ; and that the 
'* Phocians fhall have no further commu- 
*' nication with the temple, or the affem- 
** bly of the Amphiftyons." By the 
THREE cities, fo called by way of emi- 
nence, I would underftand the three Am- 
phidtyonic cities of Phocis, or at leaft the 
three Amphiflyonic cities which had (hared 
in the guilt of facrilcge. The oath which 
each deputy in this council was obliged to 

take 
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take (as we fhall immediately fiod) forbad 
the deftrudion of any one of thefe cities. 
Out of refped therefore to this oath» and 
to the right which thefe Amphidyonic 
cities of Phocis formerly enjoyed, I fup- 
pofe that a diftindion was made beti;(eea 
thefe three, and the Phocian cities in ge- 
neral : and that, while the reft were totally 
demoliihed, their walls only were pulled 
down. And that fuch a diftin£tion was 
really made, and that, while a great num« 
ber of cities in this ftate were razed to their 
foundations, fome were fufFered to conti- 
nue, appears from this, that, fome years 
after this decree, Elataea, one of the cities 
of Phocis, was accounted a poft of fuch 
confequence, that all Greece was thrown 
into the greateft confternation when Philip 
king of Macedon poffefied himfelf of it. 
And this interpretation not only reconciles 
the two articles of the decree, which were 
deemed repugnant to each other, but alfo 
explains the addition of the fecond claufe 
in that now quoted, and that the Phoctans 
JhalU &c. which muft othcrwife appear 

c 4 not 
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not fo natural at leaft, if not difficult to be 
accounted for. 



Each of thofe cities, which had a fight 
to affift in the AmphidlyoniG council, was 
obliged to fend its deputies to every meet- 
ing; and the number of thefe deputies wa§ 
ufually and regularly two : the one entitled 

8u!dai,Har- HIEROMNEMON, tO whom WaS particU- 
pocration, n t 

« •!• larly entrufted the care of religion and Its 

rites. His office was annual, as appears 
from feveral decrees, in which his name is 
joined with that of the Athenian archon 
D«m.ae t'Tfmvfiogi and he was appointed by lot. 
5«. ' * The other deputy was called by the general 
in Nub. name pylagoras, and was choien by 
Finoi. eledtion for each. particular meeting. Each 
ctec hk. of thefe deputies, however differing in theix: 
'^^^ . functions, enjoyed an equal power of de- 
termining all affairs relative to the general 
intereft. And thus the cities which they 
reprefented, without any diflindlion or fu- 
bordination, each gave two voices in the 
council of the Amphi£tyons, a privilege 
iinown by the name of the double suf- 

*" ' ' FRAGEJ 
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F&AG£; which term, fo frequent in the 
ancient writings is thus fully explainedi 
without any refinement or difficulty. Bot^ 
although the number of deputies feems t0 ^ 
have been fettled originally fo ad to anfwer 
to the number of votes which each city 
was allowed, yet, in procefs of time, wc 
find, that, on fome extraordinary occafions^ 
the principal cities aflumed a power of 
fending more than one pylagoras to aflift 
in a critical emergency, or to ferre fome 
purpofe of a fadion. Thus we flxall findt 
in the following hiftory, that the Atheni*? 
ans, at one particular time, nominated 
three pylagorae, Midias, ^fchines, and 
Thraficles. Prideaux aflerts, that Demof* 
thenes alfo was joined with thefe; and 
fpeaks with feyerity of thofe who deny iu 
And yet poffibly fome arguments might be 
brought to difproye this afiertion, if, not-^ 
withftanding the pofitive manner in whicl| 
it is advanced, it was not fufficiently dif- 
credited by coming entirely unfupported by 
any authority. But, in all cafes where the 
leading cities took the liberty of enlarging 
the number of their deputies, though fuch 

procedure 
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pro^dure mi^t; ferve to increafe their 
fecrct influence, yet their power of voting 
continued the fajEDC* This was exa^ly 
afcertainedy without any regard to differ^ 
ences of gr^^ndeur or power in the different 
fiates. Each enjoyed two voices^ the leaft 
as well as the greateft ; they who fent but 
two deputies, and they whofe affairs re^ 
quired a greater number. 

When the deputies, thus appointed, ap« 
peared to execute their commiflion, they ia 
the firft place pffered up their folemn facri- 
fices to the gods; to Ceres, when -they 
affembled at Thermopylae ; when at Del- 
phi, to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Mi- 
nerva : and, before they entered on their 
fun&ion, each deputy was obliged to take 
an oath, which JEfchines hath prefervcd, 
or at lead fome part of it ; and which wa« 
conceived in thefe terms : 

jEffh.de "I SWEAR that I will never fubvert 

f'a. 35) " any Amphidyonic city : I will never ftop 

^^ the courfes of their waters either in war 

** or peace. If any fuch outrages fhall be 

" attempted, 
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•♦attempted, I will oppofe them by force 
••of arms, and deftroj thofe cities who 
•• may be gtiilty of fuch attempts. If any 
•• devaftations ihall be committed in the 
•• territory of the god ; if any (hall be privy 
•* to fuch offence, or entertain any defign 
•• againft the temple ; I will make ufe of 
•• my feet, my iiands, my whole force, to 
•• bring the offending party to condign pu- 
•• nifliment/' 

To render this oath ftill more (olemof 
the following awful imprecations were fub« 
joined : 

•• If any one ihall violate any part of /bmi. 
"this folemn engagement, whether city, fca.3^. 
•• private perfon, or fountry,. may fuch 
•• violators be obnoxious to the vengeance. 
♦* of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva 
•* the provident. May their lands never 
♦• produce their fruits : may their women 
^* never bring forth children of the fame 
^ nature with their parents, but offsprings 
^* of an unnatural and monflrous kind : 
•• may they be for ever defeated in war. 
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^* tn judicial cootroverfies, and in all civil 
^^ U-aiMadiom ; and may they, their fa^ii*- 
" lieij ao4 thw whole race, be utterly de^ 
^* ilroy^d s may they never offer up an 
^^ acxreptablc facrifice to Apollo, X^ianas 
*^ Latoxia, and Minerva the provident ; but 
^^ may all their facred rite# be for ever re- 
^'jeaed.'' , 

As the hieromnemon was particularly 
entrufted with the affairs of religion, the 
, digoity of his jfvm^on gave him a fuperi- 
ority over the pylagoras, who appears to 
have been obliged to pay him fome. kind of 
deference and fubmiflion. There is a paf- 
*XV!' ^S^ ^ JEfchines * which feems to ^rrant 
this I nef44f»f^^y^ ^^ o U^ofAviifim ^^lou fju% tWikr- 
6siP elf TO Xvv^S^ioVf K»i $l7ruy n TT^oq r$vq Afi^ 

PtKTVOmf VTFif Ting TTOXUaq^ K. T. A. ** Thc 

/'hieromnemon fent for me, and fignifiod 
^' his dire^ions that I fhould go inte the 
/' affembly, and fpeak to the Amphiiflyofia 
' "in behalf of the ftate, &c." But this 
doth not fully prove that it was the pecu- 
liar province of the pylagoras to fpeak m 
th<^ couAcil, as M* 4c Vallois fyppoTes; 
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for, at this particular time^ ifae hkfMtM« 
tiiou 'V9M fick; and we may as wdl fuppofe 
dua hiB diredtiona to JETchine^ were ocol^ 
fioricd by his prefent inability of appearing 
nA fpeaking, as that it was not a *part of 
Us office and power to fpeak in die counoL 
Indeed the {Mincipal weight of biifinda 
feems to have fallen on the pylagorae, who, 
as they were chden by eledion^ were ge^ 
nerally men of abilities ; and from this 
caufe feem to, have become the fpeakers 

f^ftc. '' Men fent from the feveral Aates 
<^ to the Amphi^onic gouaciI as l^ak« 
«^ era," as Suidas Calls theai) rath«r than 
from amy paarticular power annexed lo their 
oficc. As the hieromnanonei ot the coa* 
tmry« were appointed by lot# this q&m . 
BBMift have ibmetimes devolved on mma ua«> 
acqui^nted with public tefincfiii and im^ 
ikilled in politics^ Aiid> when lAtrigut 
aad corruption b^an to prevail inlhe Am^^ 
phidyonic council, many inconveaiencies 
nwft have arifen from this. Artfyl flatai^ 
men, aqd fadio^s leaders, by afie&iia^ aa 
hiji^h veneration for their authority, by 

alarming 
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alarming them with the real or pretended 
dangers to which religion was expofedt 
abufed *their honeft, though mifguided» 
zeal ; and made them the dupes of their 
craft and policy. Thus we find Demofthe-- 
•deCorofl. ncs * complaining! ro fiiXkov au Tr^oo^^fiMiwi 
^ rvf U^OfiviifAWug tbtuQbi i^fi(pi<raor6aij k. t. X* 
** He perfuaded the hieromnemons, who 
^* did not forefee the confequencest to vote> 
« &c." 

It was the peculiar privilege of one of . 
the hieromaemons to prefide in the council. 
He colleded the votes ; he reported the re- 
iblutions : he had the power of convening 
the EKTcXvjcriaj or general convention : (as 
• inctfi; we learn from ^fchines*: Korjv(poi i ra^ 

(pmrvovc^y. " Cottjrphus, who coUeded the 
** voices, convened a general aflembly of 
** the Amphidyons/') His name was pre- 
fixed to every decree, together with his 
title, which was that of fovereign pontiff 
« de Corpn. of pricft of ApoUo. Of this Demofthenes ♦ 
**' 5»* furniflies us with fome inftances : Em le^tm^ 
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yofmg^ X. r. X. **^ In the pontificate of Qi- 
** nagoras, the vernal aflembly, it is dc* 
** creed by the pylagorae, &c." This ho- 
nour of prefiding doth not feem to have 
been a privilege granted to power or gran- 
deor, or to have been confined to the de« 
puty of any one ftate. We find in the 
Athenian orators, that G)ttyphu89 the pre- 
iident of the council, was the deputy either 
from Arcadia or Pharfalia, places of infe- 
rior note. It is probable, therefore, that 
the hieromnemon of each Amphi^yonic 
llate enjoyed this power in rotation. Such 
feems to be the language of the following 
ancient infcription taken from Gruther, 
p. 129 and 1021, (if the infcription be co- 
pied accurately :) 

eEOIE. 

Era. APISTArOPA. APXONTOE. EN. 

AEA*OIS. HTAAIAS. HPINHE. lEPO 

l^NHMONTONTriN. AITOAXIN. HO 

AENIAPXOT. AAESTAMENOT 

AAMANOS. 
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But, whatever honours might have 
been annexed to the office of bieroiBioe^ 
mon, the real equably of power was fiill 
fcrupuloufly obferved ; and even all ^pear« 
ancea of feperiority, all forma of ^peaking 
or writing» that might point out any dif** 
ference between the membere of the coon^ 
dl, avoided vnth particular delicacy and 
poUtenefs. Of this we have an induce in 
the form of an Amphi^ycmic decree^ aa it 
^•* is explained by M. de Valloia : ESc^e tqi^ 

xm ra mspu tu» A^txrvop^^p^ V It is decreed 
**.by the pylagorae, and the other aflefibrs 
•* in the Amphidyonic council, and by the 
** community of the Amphiftyons.'* By 
the ZvveSgotgy according to this author, muft 
be underftood the hieromnemons, as the 
council was compofed only of the two or- 
ders. Here, then, we find the hieromne-* 
mons named after the pylagorae. And the 
reafbn feems to him to be this: The o£Bce 
of the former was to colle£t the votes, to 
prpnounce the decrees, and to reduce them 
to writings To name themfelves in the 

firft 
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firft place would have been a violatioii of 
that deoorum to vrhich the Greeks ever 
caiefully adhered ; and) at the: fame timebi 
their prerogative was to be preferved^ 
They tberie^e chofe to fufaAttute the teniL 
XtmS^.m the place of their title 'li^ofcvfifio* 
y^^, in order to preferve (tit refpedt due Jto 
their collegues, and, at the fame tiine, not 
to derogate from the honour annexed to 
their own rank. As to the laft claufe,. rp 
xotvov rtfv AjifpiKTvotfiaVf it l^ith been«alr^dy' 
explained/ 

$uCH was the conftituStion of this fii- !;•*>«?«« 

Not. ifi . 

oious Qredan council. As to the dUputes ^^ 
of particular perfbns, it was accounted be* m>5- 
neath the. ^^gnity of the Amphi6^ons to 
take GOgnizaAce of them. Nor do we read 
of any private man fummoned to appear^ 
or condemned in this aflfemblyj except 
Ephialtest who> when, the Spartans poT- 
fefled themfelves of Thermopylaei under 
the* oomiAAnd of Leonidas^ conduced the 
Perfians over the Oeteani mountains tnto^ 
Greece. But all offences againft religioiv 
V©ul. d all 
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aU infiailoes of impiety and pfo&iuifioai 
all oontefts betiraen the Grecim fiatts and 
citafSf cajDC under the particular eogfiisaaoc 
of the Amphi^ons, who had a right to 
determine, to impofe fines, and even to 
levy fbrcesi and to make war 6a ttiofe who 
pfiefumed to rebel ag^ainft their fovereign 
attthority^ The a^cknt wtitlngi afford us 
feteralinftanaeft of the interpofition of this 
ttieir ttuthority^ ^me of which it may not 
be improper to lay before the reader. 

After the famous naval vi&ory at Sa^ 
lamis^ where Hiemiftocles deftnyed the 
fleet of Xerxes i and the battle of P)ataea> 
in "^irhich the Perfians received a total over- 
throw by the arms of ' Greece,- conducted 
by Pau&nias the Spartan, and Ariftides the 
Athenian ; the Greeks confecrated a goklea 
tripod to Apollo, in adcnowiedgment of 
two,fuch fignal fiicceifes. Pauikntas, who 
was cho&n to depofit this offering, from 
an arrogant ambition of immortaiiiing' his 
glory, and that of his country, afiunt-_ 



J^JJJ^ «d to Inmfelf the whole honour of thia 

offerings 
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oll^rmg, and iofcribed the foUowiog Kfrf^f/ 
OQth^ tripod: 

•• Paulaims^ general of the Greek§< when 
^^ he I»4 deftroyed the army of the Medes^ 
^ dedic^ed ^^^ memorial of his vidtory to 
^* Apollo/' The people of Plataca^ who 
had contributed condderably to the fuccefs, 
conceiving a juft indignation at thia proce- 
dure of Paufanias, rummoned the Licedae*^ 
monians to appear before the Amphidyoos, 
who condemned them to pay a fine of a 
thoufand talents to the confederate^, who 
had been injured and infulted by this in- 
fcription. It dpth not appear whether or 
no this fine was rigidly exacted : but it is 
certain tl^at the Lacedaemonians were 
obliged to isfiace this inicription, and| in 
the place of it, to fubftkute the names, not 
of the Plataeans onlyi but of all theconfe^ 
derate cities, which contributed to the ex^ 
penoe of the votive tripod)* and the fuccefs 
d z which 
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which bad occaGoned this ofFerihg to be 
made. Thucydides indeed, towards the 
end of his firfl: book, and from him Plur 
tarch, at the end of his treatife on the Ma* 
ligttity of Herodotus, afierts that the Lace- 
daemonians voluntarily effaced this infcrip- 
tion, when they had been informed df the 
general indignation with which the Greeks 
received it. But fuch a confe(fioo of their 
fault doth not feem to agree with the fierce, 
and haughty temper of this people ;. and 
the implacable referitment, with which. 
they purfued the Plataeans, feems an ar- 
gument of the feludance with which, on 
this occafjop, they fubmitted to a fuperior 
authority, 

yid.Tayior. ANOTHER inftancc of the power and au- 
ad Marm. thofity of thc AmphidyoDs appears in the 
conteft between the Athenians and Delians, 
concerning the patronage of the temple of 
Apollo in Delos, This ifland had long^ 
acknowledged the jurifdidlion of' the Athe- 
nians, who affumed the whole care of the 
tpmple, which Eryfidhon, the fon of Ce-» 

crops, 
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crops; was faid to have ere^ed ; aiidy in 
many inftanccs, cxercifcd a tyrannic power 
over the inhabitants. About the end of 
the Peloponnefian war, the Delians made 
(bme inefFedual remonilrances againft the 
injuftice of the Athenian claim to the pro- 
perty of their ifland» and the guardianfhip' 
of their temple; but, in the hundred and 
feventh, of hundred and eighth Olympiad* 
they brought their caufe before the Am- 
phidyonic council, encouraged pofEbly by 
the enemies of Athens. On this occation ?**^^ 
Hypcrides was, by the Interpofition of the 4^ 
Areopagites, appointed to defend the right 
of his country, and deliver his famous De*- 
liac oration; and probably with fuccefi, 
though the ancients do not particularly in- 
form us of the event of this difpute. 

PLtJTARCH, inthelifeofamon, takes 
notice of the inhabitants of the ifland Scy- 
rds being fined by the Amphidyohs, for a 
violation of the law of nations, in plunder- 
ing thofe who brought merchwwjifcs into 
^Jicir own port, 

Thi 
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Tij^ fame amhor, ki the condulioa of 
hU treatife inUtled Kc^maut nmr^ffyfrnpn 
EXk^pu^i hath recorded, that^ at a time 
whien ccrtaia of thf Pejopoimefiaiis were 
deputed to repair to Delphi, in order t/> 
confult the oracle, io their way they ftop- 
^ at H^f^x^s . and diijpqfed thcmiclvea^ 
with /thcii: wWesr and children^ i% ^eir ear^ 
riag^8>,ia order to .pa& t^e ni^t. Thet 
Mf^reains, with fi brutal infplence and 
cruel,t^o:';Which were pardy, the ejBfeda of 
druqkennefs, overturned » thefe carrUgea 
iotp an adjacent }dkcf by which, tome of 
tBe JPeloqponnefian& were drowned* Thi| 
wa^ .an outrage which particularly demandp 
ed the - interpouuon^ , gf the ^ Amphidyon^ - 
as religion was afiropited by the yiolatioii 
of the reverence diie to the pesfons and 
commiffion of thefe Peloponnefians. This 
council thereft^re exerted its authority, and 
inflicted fevere piinifhm on the Mega-* 
re^a ; condemning fome ^ capitally, and 
banijdkii^ others. who ti4.d not fiiarfd (^ 
Jar^ely I4 the offejace. 

QUINC* 
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Q01KCTILIAN ihi^onns tts, (m his fifth 
liodk ftfid tenth chapter de Inft. Oat.) that,' 
when Alexander deiiM^tflied Theb^; he 
there found an authentic record, hf tvhtch* 
it a][^earcdthat the Thebans had lent two 
hundred taletita to the Theflaliatis:^ and 
that, in coniideration of ^e fetriees he had 
xtcdVed from die Theflalian cavalry, he 
cancelled the deed. When Thcbei had 
been reflored by Gaflander, this flate de^ 
manded the repayment of the loan ; and 
brought itf fiiit hdix9 die coiukdl 'of the 
Aiiiph}ayoii& 

CfCEito {de Intontiofie, I. 2.). t^etatet, 
iSkax the Thebant, htf%ig g«ined a fiaofy- 
o96t the Lacedaemonians, inflead of fettinj; 
up a flight trophy, which might contmiie 
hut for a time, according to the kncient 
moderation of the Oreeks^ creded one of' 
bri^ and' were accufod of thief Itifelent 
attempt to perpetuate the memory dlP GrCi* 
cian difcord, before the council of the Am- 
phiayons. . * 
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Thesc two laflioftances indeed' may 
' ppilibly harve been no. more thaa fidions^ 
inrented by the teachers of oratory, as fub- 
jeBt» for declamation^ in; order to exercife 
their fcholara The power of this council 
18 however fully proved by the other- ex- 
amples^ and much ii^pre by thofe r^Ugious^ 
wars which were undfrtaken fey their, au-^, 
thority, and which the reader wdjl;find re* 
latcd^tkrgein thejfojbwing J^ , 

Whi i; £ the generoufi prindf&S) jon which 
|his illuftrious body was firft formdd» 'cpn»- 
tinued to preferve their due vigour, the 
Amphidt]^ons of confe(jMeqce weife;rcfp6fl:- 
' ^W *^uguft, and pi^Rvf^rfuL When the 
nationitifelf began to degenerater.its f (pro-> 
fcntaUv? of co^r(e Ih^red in. |hc^ general 
corruption.' Selfiih, luxuriousy and irenal 
conftitnents committed the care of their in- 
terefts to men ^vho gratified their paifions/ 
with ail intent to abufe the trufl repore4 ia 
them. We find th^aj;^ rin th? time of Phijipi 
the popular leaders, in one particular %te, 
Bta. Phu. were fo totally loft to all fenfc of decency, 

that 
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di4t thty openly avowed tkeir proftitutioa 
aad cprrnpHoDf which were BoadQ a i«at-> 
ter of mirth to thai fidlow^tkeai. And^ 
as the degeneracy waa in a great degree 
soiverfal through Gveece> it (eema highly 
probable^ that mofl of thofe* who w^re de- 
puted to fit in the council of the Amphic-^ 
tyonst came prepared to. earn the wage4 
of iniquitft and to devote themfelve$ en** 
^qly to tlv? fcmce of a crafty and enter- 
prifiog prince^ ^ho could pay th^ libfiT 
rally> without regard to their own hpnour« 
the intercft of their community, or the ge- 
neral good of Greece. And the natural 
and neceflary conCequeuces of fuch depra** 
tity were weak^efs and contempt* 

THiS decline of thU covpcH w^ m^jr 
therefore date frpm the tinw when P^hili^ 
l^ing ef Macedon began to pra^ie vi^ith it$ 
membera, and prevailed to have hia king^ 
dom annexed to» the Hellenic body* It 
CQUtinv^di however,., for age$ after the 4e« 
ftruQion pf Grecian Ubertyi to 9;(jr<sfnbl^ 
wd t9 exerciib fome reipaMi^ «f itj^.a^t^u^ 

Yot. I. ^ rity. 
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rity. Not only the Phocians, but the La- 
cedaemonians, and all the Dorians, are 

•bloc, faid j)y Paufanias ^ to have been excluded 
from the council at the conclufion of the 

aid, fecohd facred war. The Phocians, how- 

ever, afterwards recovered their feat by the 
fervices which they performed in defence 
of Delphi, when that city was befieged by 
the Gauls. When Auguftus, the Roman 
emperor, had built Nicopolis, in honour of 
his vidlory at Adium, he ordered that this 
new city fhould be admitted into the coun- 
cil, and enjoy the power of fufFrage, which 
was before poflefled by the Magnetes, Ma- 
, leans, jffinians, and Phthiotes (who were 
now ordered to unite, and to make one 
Amphidyonic ftate with Theffaly) and by 
the Dolopes (a people at that time loft). In 
the time of Paufanias, who lived in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the Amphidyonic 
cities were thirty ; but of thefe the cities of 
' Athens, Delphi, and Nicopolis, only fent 
ihcir deputies cbnftantly, tKe reft at parti- 

Wd.Not. cular times in rotation. But as their care 

M«rm. Was now entirely confined to the rites of 

their 



p. 127, 
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their idolatrous wor(hip ; and as t&efe came 
to be forbidden in the time of Coni^antine ; 
this famous council of Amphi&yons feems 
to have falleUf together mrith their tempk 
and their religion. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

SECTION L ^ 

THE founder of the Macedonian great- Book T. 
nefs, whofe aftions arc to be the fub- s*^"^- ^* 
jeft of this hiftory, was by no means 
of the number of thofe princes who were afliftcd ' 
by the advantages of an illuftrious country, who 
inherited the opulence and force of fplendid and 
cxtenfive dominions, or were ftrengthened by 
the acquilitions, and animated by the atchieve<« 
ments, of a long train of renowned anccftry, 

B 3 To 
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BookT. To his own abilities alone did Philip owe h?i 
^ ' elevation; and appears equally great, and 
equally the objeft of admiration, in furmount- 
ing the difficulties attending on his infant power^ 
as in his maturer and more extenfive fortune. 
But before we proceed to relate thofe aftions in 
which his vigour, courage, and policy, were fo 
eminently difplayed -, before we attempt to trace 
his gradual progrefs through all the various ob- 
Itacles which furrounded him, to that confum* 
mate greatnefs which his ambition prefented as 
the proper objeft of his views, and his abilities 
happily acquired; it will be previoufly necef- 
fary, to detain the reader for a while, by a 
brief account 6f that kingdom which he go- 
verned, and of thofe aftions of his predeceflbrs^ 
which iend more immediately to illuftrafte the 

HISTORY OF PHILIP. 

r 

Th£ kingdom of Macedon, In its mo^ 
Bourifhing condition, (as a comparifon of the 
craphii different defcriptions which antiquity a&ords 
«e3^ *J. 7. ** direds us to determine) contained aH that ex- 
tent of territory, which lies to the north 61 
*rheflaty and Epirus, feparated from the bne^ 
by the mountains Pelion, Olympus, and Offa ; 
and from, the other, by Phidus and the Chiio- 
nian mountains. The river Neffus, and thfe 
Sgean fea, divided by thfee peninfulas, into 
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the Thermaic^ Toronaic, Singjitic^ and Stry* 
monic bays, were its eaftern boundaries. On 
the north, the mountains Pangaeus, Hoemus, 
Orbelus, and Scardus, divided and protedied it 
from the Dardani, Triballi, and lllyrians. On 
the weft it was wa(hed by the Adriatic and lo* 
nian Tea, extending on that fide from the river 
Lifliis, to the Chelidnus, and the entrance into 
Epirus. Within this tra^l:, the ancient geogra- Piin. va 
pbers recount no lefs than ooe hundred and jifty c'lo.' ^ 
diffirrent people, who, in the earlier times, lived Pomp.Mefft 
independent of each other j eoadted their dif-» u^l^^^^ 
tinft laws, and adminiftered their ieveral go- 
vernments, while their habit, language, and 
unpoliihed manners, were the fafne. Nor did 
Macedon acquire that extent which hath been 
defcribed, but by a flow and gradual progrefs, 
and in a long feries of years ; when the abilitiea 
of that prince, who is the fubjeA of this hiftory^ 
enaUed him to reduce all the neighbouring pow- 
ers ; to extend his territories far beyond their 
ancient limits, and to add his country, hitherto 
obfcure and barbarous, to the renowned body 
of Greece. 

Cakakus^ m Afgian by birth, and a defcen- Cab akvi^ 
dant from Hercules in the fixteenth degree, ac- tt^ *^' 
cordii^ to * Velleius, is faid to have been die •i.i.c.i* 
ori^poalfoupder of ihis kingdom. The difBcul* 
B + tiea 
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BookT« ties of his family, or his own ambition, deter- 

jiifti^fa. niined him to forfake his native coui^try, accord-. 

f'** ing to the cuftom of thofe early ages, to feek 

fomc new fettlement, and to create that power 

and fortune for himfelf, whi^Ji his native land 

denied him. At the head of a chofen band of 

Greeks, whom fortune had obliged, or glory 

animated, to the undertaking, he marched out, 

and pierced into the midland part of that di- 

' ftridt which hath been defcribed, then called 

Emathia ; and encamped in die neighbourhood 

, . of EdelTa its capital* On a fudden, the (ky was 

overcaft, a great ftorm arofe, and a herd of 

goats '.was obfervcd to fly for flieher to the city. 

The oracle was faid to have promifed, that 

•* goats Ihould coiiduft^him to his fettlement:** 

the preftnt accident recalled this prediction to 

his mind ; and, thus encouraged, bis men flew 

after thefe their defl:ined leaders ; - and furprized 

Edefla, In commemoration of this event, 

' Caranus, now k)rd of the city, changed its 

name to ^gae : and goats, which are called by 

that name among the Grecksj were appointed 

the enfigns of his army, and of his new country. 

The neighbouring people foon rofe up in arms 

to oppofe this .new fettlement, but proved une- 

♦ in Bof pt. qual to Caranus and his valiant Greeks; * Pau* 

ualv^Bid. fanias, in his defcription of Chaeronea, records 

l^iy^if'^' * tradition,, which hath been thought worthy 

to 
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to beobierved, as it is an inftahce of the man- 
ner by which maxims and cuftoms come to be 
eftablifhed in kingdoms, and of which pofterity 
frequentily find it difficult to aflign a reafonablc 
caufe. Among other princes, againft whom 
Caranus was obliged to turn his arms, he at- 
tacked Ciffaeus, the fovereign of a fmall terri- 
tory, fouth of his new kingdom, and having 
, defeated him, erefted a trophy accoi'ding to the 
Grecian cuftom. An enormous lion, which 
hunger had driven from a foreft in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Olympus, fell on this tro- 
phy, overturned and demolifhed it- This the 
.conqueror underllood as a warning from heaven 
to treat the vanquiflied with ajufter moderation, 
inftead of infulting and irritating them by thofc 
•monuments of their defeat. From that time, 
therefore, it became an eftablifhed rule never to 
cvcGt a trophy, and was obferved as a maxim of 
ftate by his fucceflbrs. But whether Philip and* 
'Alexander paid a ftrid attention to this maxim, 
as the author abovementioned aflfcrts, may come 
to be confidered hereafter. 



From henceforward Caranus fought to gain 
the afFeftion of the neighbouring nations, and 
to reconcile them to his government, rather 
than to opprefs or extirpate them. In their de- juft.U;. 
fence, or to repel a danger which threatened hiS 

fetdcment^ 
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ietdement, he is (aid, by the abbremtor of 
Trogus^ to have driven out Midas king of 
Phrygia, who had poflefied himfelf of fome part 
of the adjacent territory : and thus having gra- 
dually reduced or perfuaded the feveral neigh- 
7387%^* bouring ftates to a fubmiflion, he laid the firft 
Sifeb * ^ foundations of the Macedonian empire ♦. 

Thb adventurers, who attended Caranoa, 
mufl: have had that valour which the enterprise 
demanded: his new fubjeds were poflefled of 
the fame virtue, the moft obvious and ftriking 
proof of merit among a barbarous and unpoliih* 
ed people, and neceflary in^ difordered age of 
violence and- bloodflied. The king boaCbed a^ 
defcent from an illuftrious hero, the deity of the 
warlike, and patron of hardy and brave atchieve- 
ments. Valour therefore naturally became the^ 
great diilinguifliing charader of ^is new king- 
dom, and was neceflarily cultivated and encou- 
raged, as the qualification eilential to its very 
being. 

The principles of civil government which 
Greece had uugfat, her ions adopted ; and, in 
all the inftitutions which the prefent fettlement 
demanded, a juft attention was paid to^i^fiixb- 
jcdb's liberty and wdfare» Though the fbntr 
was m9narchicalt yet the regal power was cir- 

cumfcribed. 
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cumfcHbed. The king govcnied accotding^ Sicr.t, 
tilt exaftcft rules of naturd (equity 5 fo that the ^"^"""^"^ 
Macedonians, faith • Arrian, preferved as great, • i, ^ 
or greater Kbcrty, than was enjoyed uhder moft 
of the Grecian commonwealths : and Lucian, 
fh his ^alogue between Philip and Alexander, 
taQs them freemen. This was the original con^ 
ftitution 5 nor was it fubvertcd but with the 
kingdom. In war the king, though abfolute Cnphiott 
inWs command, was yet obliged to treat his ^•**'^ 
feMiers with tendernefs and afiedion ; in peace 
he adminEftered juftice, and heard and redrefled 
ike grievances of his ftrtycfts in perfon. The 
prefent hiftory will afford iiiftances of this cus- 
tom ; and the hiftorian '* Livy aiOfures us, it was • i. 41^ 
oWcrved by Perfeus, the very laft of the royd ^'^.'c^r. 
•race of Macedon. The lives of the people were 
^ no means at the drfpdfid of their kingt not 
even tb then* iateft times could a Macedonian bte 
iregdlariy and legally put to death, until his fen- ^^^ |^^, 
tence was confirmed by the people in time of p^'-^*^^' 
peate, or by the army in the field [a]. «• »?• 

Their religion was alfo borrowed from 
Qrcece, with all its rites and ceremonies. Ju^ 

i[ai) De capkaiibat retMM vetofto Mactddnum nodo, ia- 
quirebat esce^itin: inpaceerat vulgi: nikil poteftas reguai 
valebac nifi priui valaiflet an^loritas. 

CvRTiu«in loco dttt. 

piter 
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BookL^ piter their protcftor, Hercules the founder o( 
the royal race, and Diana the goddeis of hunt* 
ing, the fpprt of the manly and robuft, were 
held in particular honour by the Macedonians^ 
as appears from many of their coins. Manners, 
cuftoms, and inftitutions, were alfo eftablifhed, 
to infpire refolution in the, mind, and to give 
vigour and ftrength to the body [b]. 

Thus was the kingdom of Macedon fo mo« 
delled by the principles of equity, juftice, and 
moderation, in the prince, and valour, and na- 
tional loyalty, Jn the people, as. to promife hap* 
pinefs and ftability ; but in its infancy was fur- 
rounded by many fecret or avowed enemies, 
many jealous and wavering allies and depen- 
dents,^ equally fufpefting and fufpeded. On 
the weft lay the Lynceftae and Elimiotae ; on 
the north the Pelagonians, Eordians, and £do- 
nians; the Bottieans and Pierians on theeaft; 
and on the fouth the Magnetes and Dolopians. 
Mod of thefe people had their particular fove- 

[^b] Thus we learn from Athenaeas (1. i« p. i8.) that 
among the Macedonians no one was admitted to lie down 
at (upper, until he had killed, with his ^ear, a wild b6ar» 
in hunting. And thus Ariftotle (de Rep. 1. 7. c. 2.) hath 
recorded, that every Macedonian, who had not yet killed 
his enemy, was obliged to wear a kind of collar, as a mark 
of his noviciate in. military affairs. 

reigns; 
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reigns, who acknowledged their dependence on 
Caranus and his fucccflbrs, or rofe up in arms 
againft them, according to the different viciffi- 
tudes of their fortune and power. 

Among the earlier kings of Macedon, Per- pekdic 
diccas, the firft of the name, fcems to have been ^''^ *' 
a prince endued with abilities, and favoured by 
fortune. His hiftory is obfcured by the Ihadc Herod hs. 
of fiftion, a circumftance which ihould per- 
fuade us that he had real merit, and that his 
actions, which we find magnified and diftorted 
by fable, were really worthy of being faithfully 
recorded, as they were thought worthy of cxer- 
cifing the imaginations of the early writers. 
The fame of his predeceflbrs was fo far loft in the 
fplendour of his reputation, that he is accounted 
by * Herodotus the firft of the Macedonian •mioco 
kings. When full of days he is faid to have 
fliewed to his fon Argaeus the place whire he juft. i, 9, 
wilhed to be interred, and where, he likewife *•*• 
direfted, that, in all fuccceding ages, the bo- 
dies of all the royal race fhould be depofited 5 
declaring, that till this cuftom was aboliihcd, 
there ihould not be wanting one of his line to fit 
upon the throne. And hiftorians have been 
fuperftitioiis cntmgh to fuppofe, that this pre- 
diftion was accompliflied by the interment of 
Alexander in Babylon. 

Argaeus, 
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Arg^us, the fon of this prince, together w^I^ 
his immediate fuccefibrs, are only diitii^ii^ed 
by the wars in which they were engaged with 
the lUyrians, the old and inveterate enemy of 
the Macedonian power, ahd other neighbouring 
nations. There continual wars confirmed the 
valour of his people, improved their difcipline, 
and extended their reputation: yet checked and 
awed on one hand by the feveral ftates of Greece, 
who exerted their increafing power, and endea* 
voured to extend their dominions, both by fisa 
and land ; terrified and controuled on the other, 
by tHe new ereAed empire of Afia, formed by 
the jundtion of the Median and Perfian power in 
the perfon of Cyrus; and, at the fame time, fur« 
rounded by fecret enemies, or avowed rivals; 
the abilities of the Macedonian princes, and thp 
valour of their fubjeds, feem to have been for 
a long time exerted rather for the defence, than 
the enlargement of their boundaries. 

At the time when Darius was obliged to make 
an ignominious retreat into Afia, after his Scy- 
thian expedition, he left Megabyzus in Europe 
with a large army, in order to make fuch con- 
quells as might retrieve the honour of his arms, 
and conceal their late difgrace. In purfuance of 
his inftrudions, this general fient hi$ amba|rador$ 
to all the neighbouring nations to 4€m9nd earth 

and 
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and water, the marks of fubmUfion and yaflfal- 
age. Amyntas, who then reigned in Macedon, 
leceived the fummons ; and readily confentedto 
lieknowledge his fubjeftion to a power fo vaftly 
fuperior to his own. The Perfian emiffaries were 
entertained with all the magnificence which his 
court could difplay ; and, at. their defire, the 
Macedonians to far complied with the Aliatic 
manners, that women were introduced to add to 
the feftivity. The indecent freedoms with which 
thefe were treated by the Perfians, infolent ia 
dmr acknowledged fuperiority, and inflamed 
by wine, were beheld with filent grief by king 
Amyntas, but by his fon Alexander with a live- 
lier and more dangerous indignation. He defired 
leave for the women to withdraw, under pretence 
eE preparing for the entertainmentof thefe guefts, 
and in their places introduced as many youths, 
difguifed in female habits, who initantly returned 
the kwd carefles of the Perfians, by plunging 
their daggers in their hearts. And when Me* 
gabyzus fent Bubaris, one of his principal of- 
ficers, to enquire after the ambafladors, the young 
prince contrived to elude the enquiry, bycapti- Herod. j.|. 
vatiog Bubaris with the charms of his fiften 
With her the Perfian wedded ; the maflacre was 
palfcd over in oblivion ; and the Perfian court 
acknowledged die Macedonians as faithful and 
))Ofl<mrable aUici« 

AL£3CAND£R 
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Alexander had fucceedcd to his father's 
thrpne, when Xerxes invaded Greece. The alln 
ancemade with an ill uftrious and powerful Perfian^' 
fecured him from all the dangers of this invafion, 
^^^•^* and gained him a peaceful poffeffion, and even 
[c] an enlargement of his territories. Nor doth 

hiftory 

[c] The earlier date of this kingdom, and the gradual 
enlargement of it, which was partly the work of this Alex- 
ander, will be diftin^ly conceived by attending to the fol- 
iowing p^ifTage of. Thacydides.-— T#r MMuhw$ twi um Avy- 
xnrau Kcth £Xs»/x»A;Tai> xcu aXXa i^ni UrMu^tv, a. (pfjkfA»x^ pttw fft 

rav wf Mouuionetf, 'AAi|«»)t^o( o Hifiuaas varnfit Ken oi m^vyotu 
ttvTB Tri(M¥^^A^ to apx^^"^^ ^^^^ 'i •Afyv^ w^eSioi he\rmotno% ttea aj?dB- 

n«iona( 'JFU^OL Toy "A^mv vorafiou r»«9' Ttfot xahixsav» dm^npuxig^ 
neAXig; xeti SotXauraq^ sJieDj^wvIo* km frt^f '^i^f I^XH^ 2?|^ 
|ioyof> mv Mvy^onav xet>Mf*ivnVf 'H^uva^ t(tK*ffetflii, nftoSlai* Ak« 
S-nirav h XMv Ik T?f vvv 'Eop^M^ xtfTuffMvij^ '£e^itf(. {Sf o» fcur voXXot 
As^d»^t9(rai', 0^<a^t; ^e r» avl«^r «-c^i fvcmav «a]«iii)i«»} mu f| A>fu»* 
<via(» 'A>^«4iraf* '£xgAli}0'ay ^i «ai Ttfy aSXtuw iftfvy 01 MaiuJbi«( 
Jroi, a Kou »vp tn i^^h ^o* Ta 'AAi^mt ski T^mkea' wetn 
Bta-aSdmfg xcn MctK^otm avTw ffoTAiiv* o ^c (vfAfrmt Moju^mi 
xoiTtf n«ij xai ITep^iXiM^ 'AXi{av^ttt fidiciktvi airSv ity oti £tTaA«4$ 
tTjjcu In the general name of Macedonians, are comprized 
(he Lyiiceftians and 'Helimiotians, and other nations lying 
upwards, allied to, and dependent upon, the reft, yet go« 
verned as diilin£k kingdoms. The dominion over the ma* 
ritime Macedonia was firft obtained by Alexander, father 
of Perdiccas, and his anceftors the Temenidae, who derived 
their original from Argos. Thefej by a foccefsfol war» 

had 
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hiftory attribute the profperity of his kingdom, 
more to the protedion of Perfui than to the vir- 
tues and abilities of Alexander himfelf^. which 
were known and celebrated through G/ffece. 
When a youth, he had pafled over into that 
country to learn and pradife thofe arts which 
were efteemed Ornamental and honourable. . He 
appeared at the Olympic games, amidil the ro- 
buft and accomplilhed champions and compe- 
titors for glory : whence the national pride of 
the aflfembly would have removed him as a fo- 
reigner and barbarian. But the prince boldly Hrrod. 1.5* 
aflerted his right of affifting at thofe famous /'* 

kad driven the Pierians oat of Pieria»^«FroiR the region 
called Bottia, they alfo expelled the Bottiaeans, who now 
live upon the confines of the Chalcideans. Afld further» 
Chey feized in Paeonia, near the river Axias, a narrow 
tra6l of land running along from the mountains down to 
Pella an^ the Tea ; and got pofleflion of that which is caJlcd 
Mygdonia, lying between the Axius and the Strymon, by 
driving away the Edonians. They expelled the Eordians 
oat of what is now called Eordia, (of whom thegreated part 
were deftroyed, but a fmal) number dwell now aboat 
Phyfca ;) and out of Almopia, the Almopians. Thefe Ma- 
colonians alfo conquered other nation s» of which they are 
ftill in pofleffion, as Anihemus, Greftonia, and Fifaltia, and ^ 

a large part of the territories belonging to the other Mace> 
donians. But this whole trad of country hath the general 
name of Macedonia : and Perdiccas, fon of Alexander^ ^ 
reigned over them, when Sitaices formed his invafion. 

Smith. 

Vol, I. C games^ 
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*^ ^* ffwnesi as being by dcfccat an Argian, and was 
admitted even to contend in the exerciiias, and 
bore away the prize from thoTe who had defpifed 
him as unworthy of fharing in the Grecian en^ 
tertainments. A prince of genius and renown, 
admired in Greece, beloved and revered in his 
own kingdom, and refpeded by the Perfians, 
both on account of his own virtues and his lifter's 
marriage, was eftcemed by Mardonius a fit an>* 
bafiadc^to negociate afeparate peace with Athens, 
that he might thus weaken the force of Greece. 
In this negociation, though the propofitions were 

H<wJ.l«^^ iige£ted%with a dtfdain which hiftory hath re- 
corded with wonder and apphufe, yet the am- 
baflador himfelf was acknowledged as a fKend. 
And however his prcfent intereft might oblige 
him to adhere to Perfia, yet a prince of his en* 
dowmentsi could not but admire and love the 

i'9.c.43» Grecian virtue. He foon after difcovered his 

44* 

real attachments, by informing the Greeks, even 
at the hazard of his life, of the intentions and 
motions of Mardonius [o]. 

[d] This princess aflions are here related with a brevity 
which would be unpardonabky were it my prefent purpo^ 
to give an aecarate hiftory of the earlier ftate of Macedon. 
The delightful account which Herodotus gives of thefe tranf- 
a£tions, will abundantly reward the learned reader, wh^ 
may turn to the paflage quoted in the margin. 

He 
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Hz had three foos, Perdiccas, Alcetas, and 
t^hilip Tharaleus. The firft fuccecded to the pTTS^ 
throne I but his l^rothcrs difpmcd his preten«> *^*"* 
0oii$9 and rofe up in arms to difpoflcfs hinu 
The neigfaftiouring nations beheld, with envy 
and difcontent, the acceffions of territory which 
MacQdon had received in the reign of Ale:»an- 
tJ^Ti The Athenians were powerful by their co« 
Ionics and allies, their dependent towns and 4i* 
firi^s on the fea-coaits ; and either to iecure» or 
to enlarge their territories^ found it convenient 
to affift his rivals. Greece was at this time in Thttcyi. 
commotion : the Lacedemonians began to think 
of eftaUilbing a power in Thrace » while the 
^erfians^ hitherto the great fupport of Mace«» 
don» were weak and contemptible. A king- 
dom thus circumflrancedf required a prince of 
vigour and abilities ; and Perdiccas feems to 
have inherited all the virtues of his father. He 
fupported himfelf againft his rivals and neigh« 
bouring enemies : and, by his art and policy^ 
made both Athens and Lacedemon ferve to 
ftrengthen his power, at the time when he ap* 
peared, and profefled^ to alHft them in theefta- 
blifhment of their own. 

The mutual jealoufies fubiifting between thefe 

two ftates and king Perdiccas, was one great 

caufeofthe Peloponnelian wan The anions 

Ca . of 
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Book L of this prince, and the (hare which he bore in 

^-*'~ the Grecian conteft, arc diftinAly recorded by 

Thucydides: here it is only neceflary to point 

out fome particulars, tending more immediately 

to illuftrate the prefent hiftory» 

; At the firft rife of the famous Peloponnefian , 
war, the Athenians, as hath been obfenred, had 
a confiderable power on the coafts of Thrace ; 
and controuled the King of Macedon by their 
tributary and dependent towns and diftrifts, bor* 
dering on his territories. All that tra£t, which 
ky towards the coaft between the Thermaic and 
Singitic bays, was inhabited by Greeks origi- 
nally from Chalets, a city in the ifland Euboea, 
who all acknowledged the jurifdi6tion of Athens, 
afforded that ftate the convenience of their ports 
and harbours, and aided and fecured its com* 
tiKicyd. mercc with the upper Thrace. But when the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans began to quarrel 
about Epidamnus, and that the Athenians took 
a part in this conteft, the Corinthians perfuaded 
Potidaea, one of the chief towns in the Chal- 
cidian region, to revolt from Athens-, while 
Perdiccas, to revenge himfelf on a people who 
had fupported the prctenfions of his competi- 
tors, urged the other Chalcidians to abandon 
their fcttlemcnts on the coaft, to. fortify Olyn-. 

thus. 
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thus, a city about fixty ftadia from Potydaea^ Sict.I. 
built near the river Strymon, and which pre- L^6m 
ferved a communication with the fea, by means oiiji.^i. ^ 
of the port.of Myceberna ; to make this their 
refidence, and to ihake oflF. their dependence on 
the Athenians. His inftances were fo far fuc- p»cy**«« 
cefsful, that Olynthus was made the chief feat 
of their power; and all the other ciiies united in 
intereft, and were governed by this their capital. 
Such a revolution was confidered by the Athe- 
nians as an outrage on their lawful authority. 
They declared war againft the Olynthian con- 
federacy, and laid fiege to Poddaea. This city 
was, after fome difficulties, reduced ; but the 
Chalcidians found means to fupport their indcr 
pendency, and protrafted the war to a confidert 
able length. Thefe pra&ices of Perdiccas, bo^r *' 
ever neceifary ind politic at this time, yet! in the 
end proved the means of raifing up a powerful 
and .dangerous rival to the Macedonians ; and 
had lafting and important efieifls^ both on. thai: 
kbgdonu and on Greece. In. the cpurfe of ^ht 
difputes, wh^ch thus arofe, the: attack pf the 
famous city of Amphipolis, of which fo frer 
quent mention muft be made io the progrefs ojf 
this work, is alfo worthy pf particwter notice. 

This city was feated on the Strymon, in chat 

narrow gut, where the river divides into two 

C 3 branches, 
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Book L branches^ Walking the towii 6ii eadl fide, itt4 

''^'"'^^"^ falling Into the fed at the diftance if two ftaduk 

Tiioeyd.1.4, j^^ ^g mo^th of the principal rf thcfe bramdiei 

Hood Eion, a fmall town, which ftrwd i» 4 

portto Amphip6liS) and rendered the cORMneftM 

with <;hc upper Thrace eify an4 conveiii«it* 

The place where Amphipolis ftood» Was ori^^ 

)ia)ly Called Enneodoi \ that is, the nine way*i 

rif^?;?* poffiWy becaqfe the roads which led througll 

Nf acedon and Thrace, iflbed frcmi thit p^fit* 

Arift^gor^s of Miletus attempt^ to letflt tftem^ 

T^ttt his revolt fki^'the Perfiam ) but Was pfdr 

y^Ati^d by €he E(pbnia|is, a people of Thrace^ 

Thiicya.1.4. ^(10 thfen Inhabited that diftiia. The Athcoi* 

>ins^ fully Ibnflble o( the ra}ue of its fituatioUi 

took cl^fe to aflfeit a dahn i» itv and deduee4 

m^^ their title fffohi Ataima^ tht fan of Thefitti^ 

feft. i^ ^\^ ihipy fy^ received it a? a dowry with lib 

Wife% Thirty-two years after the auennpt of 

Ariftagoras> they fent thither a cdofiy of ten 

thdufand men, who droyr out die Edonianst . 

but attempting to |}ulh their viddry to the up^ 

|)er Thr^ce^ they were ftirrounded^ and cut toi 

j^iecesj^ by a genierd confeiJeracy of the people 

of that country^ who f^%e&ed the MW colony^ 

nueyd.1.4. At lengthy Agnon, the fon of Nida8,^cftabtiflied 

liimfelf in this place, with a colony which the 

Athenians fcht thither tWenty-nihe years after 

their firft ^ttpmpt. He expelled the EdofiianS| 

^^4 
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and raifed a fortification round from one arm of 
dM river to the. others fo that the new ftttle* 
ment had now the form of * triangle^ whofe 
l^ale wa9 towards the ica» and whofe twp fides 
were defended bf the branches of the Strymon^ 
which was coofiddrablx deep^ and formed a mo- 
r$& at the upper angles Here the Atheniaiv 
oMktinUed peaceable pofTefiors till the Pelopoii* 
nefian war broke out^ and Perdiccas fpirited 
up the Lacedemonians to carry their arms in- 
to thefe parts, and to endeavour to difpoflels 
them from a fettlement of fuch importance to 
their commerce i from whence, befides a largp 
pecuniary revenue, they drew all their materials 
for building their Ihips i and which he muft ne« 
ce0arUy have regM^d with un^finefs and jea» 
lottfy^ as it abfolutely commanded his kingdom 
on that fide. Hither, therefore, Brafidas^ the Tti«cydX4« 
Lacedemonian general, was now fent : and partly 
by force of arms, partly by addrefs, and an 
equit^ible attention to the liberty and welfare of 
the inhabitants, wrelled Amphtpolis from the 
Athenians i who, fully^ fenfible of ^ir lofs, and 
naturally impatient of every difappointment;, 
baniihed Thucydides the fatt>ous hiftorian, who 
had been unfiiccefsful in his attempts to fecure 
the city. And when Perdiccas (hewed fome in* 
cUiiadon to defert the Lacedemonians, another 
army was fent from Athens to recover Amphi- 
C4 polis, 
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pofUs, undei" the command of Cleon •, which pro- 
duced the • eiigagement where the general on 
Tbucyd.1.5. each fide fell. The people t>f Amphipolis ink 
terred Brafidas in the moft honourable manoer, 
acknowledged him as their real founder, and de^^ 
molMhed all the monuments of Agnon the foa 
of Nicias; yet the city was yielded the next year 
to the Athenians, by a treaty concluded witiv 
Lacedelnon, and continued under their jurif** 
di^ion, until the deftruftion of their liberties^ by 
tlie vi(Jlofy of Lyfandeft • 

Ii^ all thefe dffputes, Perdiccai had a confider* 
able (hare ; and appears to have aded a part,- 
which the intereft crf^ his own kingdom recom--- 
mended ; but whicbi by no means, difcovered 
a ftrift and honourable adherence to his en^ 
gagements, ' ^ 



1.AU8 

in Goi 



A«cKf. He was fucceeded by Archelaus, his illegiti** 

iii^Gorg, mate fon, according to Plato, who fpeaks with 
great' feverity of this prince; the blood which^ 
he (bed; to fecure the pofieffion of his throne, 
having fullied thofb gr^at qualities which he af*' 
terwards difcovered. As his nieafures for for-' 
tifying and ftrengthening his kingdom, alarmed. 
Dioa« Sic. !. the neighbouring powers ; Pydna, a city of fome 
confecjucnce on his confines, endeavoured, by 
the afflftance of Athens, to fh^ktoff its depend^ 

fn?e 
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ftice 4A MsLcedoTu But, in dcBauaocjof all the 
ibppoFt which that ftatedetached to her new ally, 
Archelaus befltged and reduced Pydna to his 
i^diehce; and, in order to cut off all future 
intcrcdurfe i>etw;een this city and the Athenians, 
he obliged the inhabitmnts to remove ^ twenty ^ 
ftadia further from the iea. tw mii<«. 

)8uT this prince wjjs for nothing fo rcmark- 
able, as his attachment to learning, and its pro^ 
feffors. Socrates was invited to, and£uripidei Sfobo«n 
entertained at his court. Painters were em- AriftiRh^. 
ployed to adorn his palace ; and men of genius^ piu^AwL 
of every kind, carefled, rewarded, and encoii- ^/.'*"*,^' 
raged to honpur Kis kingdom by theit relidcnce. *• '7. 
Buf flic advantages which Macedofi might have 
derived from his temper and abilities, were all 
tut bipP by his untimely death; Diodorus re- Wod^e, l 
lates,, that he was killed accidentally in a chace ' ' * 

- ]by his favourite* Craterus, But thc^ reprefenta'- 
tj6hjbf'Ari|latlc^ has been thought more pro- •poIIlLj. 
bahle, who ascribes the death of Archelaus to '^' - 
the aiijibition of Craterus, and his refentment at 
beipg (Jenje^ his daughter in marriage. • Th6 
murderer afcehded' the throne ; but, in a few 

/ days, met with the fame fate ^ and was removed i.tJc/9. 
\>y an ajTaffifiation, 

Tnt 
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^,;,„.' iiAvatod. OieOet, the iiifaiie fiMi of AidM<> 

fcU A vi&hn to die ambition of his tmor JSxo^ 
Sd^ZV* P^'* ^^^ diforders and firequenc revolutkmsi 
Died, i! 14 which now roie in Macedon, hare occafioncd 
^ ''* a difference in the repreientations of hiftorians^ 
PAVf AVI- as to the order of fucceflion. But it is agreed^ 
^** that PauAinias ufurped the throne». either dt- 

re£Uy, or foon after j£ropu$^ and» after a 
^TUTAi reign of one year, was fucceeded by Amyhtas^ 
father of that prince, to whofe actions we are 
thiie|d;i. now haftening^ Amy/itas was (according to 
•• Thucydidcs) the fon of Philip, the brother of 

that king Ferdiccas, who had fo confiderable a 
&are in the afiiurs of Greece, during die covurie 
of thePdopoonefianwar. He had found meansi 
' by th$ afliftance of Sytalces^ king of ThraoCy 
and thi^ Athenians, to difturb the reign of Fer- 
diccas, by his attempts to difpoflefs hinu Tbefc 
^tempts, however, proved inefifed.uai i but now 
having taken the opportunity of the weakqeft 
pf the throne, and the confu^Ds of the king- 
doin, to a0ert his old pretenfiona more effedu- 
25?V:'** ally, h? ^pta?ked^ defhrpned, W kiUfdl^»«- 

Th£ fucceffion of Amyntas to tctte throne of 

Mi^9n» (eemed to promife 9- ipore Arttled ftat? 

I of 
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of peactf and namiullitf to « kiagdoin to long ^Jw;.^ 
iuimfled b)r inteftinv wan and comnodaou ^^^^ 
His biodiftr Dttdas govamcd the fumriaoe of xeMp^.iric 
the EUrtuociet and didr mutual faamtORyootM '^'^ 
tributed to their mutual- ftippOfC Tlie piritr^ ' 
of the i^ynceftae, a nei^bourtng people, then 
IndftpendeRt on MAcedon^ Amym^ contrited 
to attad) firmly to his intereft, by hti cTpoulkl 
tf Eurydio^ ibt grftndHdatighter of ^t prince, stni>. i.f. 
4nd one of thefitfftily of th<! Btechidaeof th$ '*'**• 
loyal race bfCotimh. 

Foa fiv6 yfcars, the viglUnce And abilities of 
Amynus pttferved ^ pence of Macedon, &tid 
ctefHted all dw atttmpt» dP Argaeus, the bn> 
|h«r of Pau(ahia&, who aflrmtd hh titk to the 
fbcce^l); and ptut^iTed with the Macedonian > 
^ioM;^, ftnd the f^i^bo^ring powet«, to eng&gi 
^ettt hi n tvyolt. Blit now Bardylfii, king of 
the luyrisths, ^ w^ike n&tion, trained, ttet-, 
tiftdi ;uid itnpMved, by t)« a^ivity pi4 long 
l^kperience of theit foveitipn, invaded ]MFap^o|l 
withi^ his powers $ an(!» Whije he afieded only 
to ftipport the title of Aygaetis, -detenniiied to 
^tlfy his own aihWtibn, fey reducing the king- »M.i 14, 
^kMtt to ^ ftat? t^ fcilqeftion ind de{)endence on ''^■*** 
Ittytin. The cmtrtgt of Airtyntas, land t*re ef- 
forts of his foidiefs, pto*ed tneffoftualTftgainft 
^ fl^idibtevnemy. He*<»iis defeated in two 

fpyeral 
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feyerdengi^esoenta: the enemy feized his ca« 
pksl^ and placed Argaeus on the throne, who 
readily confented to govern under the direftioii 
of Bardyllis, and to render the kingdom of Mat 
cedon tnbiatary to lUyria. 

In this time of general diftraftion, the cities 

of the Chakidian diftrift, beii^ now united into 

one formidable body, of which Olynthus was 

the head, feized the occafion of enlarging theii^ 

territories. They began with the. city, of Potir 

daea, which ha(^ been reduced under the power 

XeMp.Hif. and jurifdiftion of Athens ^ fell on the eaftern 

f!^^' ^' P^f ts of Macedon, and pu^ied their, conquefl^ 

even to Pclla, a city pf importance by its ^cua^ 

tion, and afterwards rendered iliullriousby^ 

birth of Alexander. The TheiOalianSt on theif 

part, though in alliance with Amyntas, femcd 

Dem. Ill A. rcfolved to forget their engagements, and. to 

nftocnt. ihare the fpoil of his dominions. Thefouthcro 

provinces were expofed to their invaiion^' and 

foon became their prey. Thus ddpoiled .c^ 

almpft all his dominions, and without hopye^o^ 

being reftored, he endeavoured to provide fp|r 

Diod. L 14. the peace and fecurity of tJiofe .places which ftiU 

^'^'* continued firm to him, by niaking a. fo^n4 

celfion of them to the Olynthians. They werp 

the only neighbouring power that could dispute 

th«n with the lUyriaqs ^ ai>d Ainymas deemed 

it 
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k le& diflioiiounible to fee them dependent on a 
confederacyt compofed of Gitciin cities^ than 
to expofe them to tKe fury of a barbarous ene« 
my, or the refeotmeat of a rival, ivho muft con« 
fider aa adheiencc to their, prmce, as in the 
htgheft degree criminaL The Olynthians took 
pofleffion of them, and mainonned their title 
againft all the attmipts of Ulyria and Argaeus ; 
ftiU continuing to nceiye die revenues of thefe 
provinces, which they had thus annexed to thdr 
own dominions, during the Ihort interval of ^'7^* 
Argaeus his power. 

Thus, w$is Amyntas, for fome time, compel* 
led to yield to thcprefent ftorm, and to retire in 
expedation of better fortune. When his rival, 
according to fome hiftorians, had enjoyed the 1. 14. mu 
royal title and authority for two years, the '** 
Theflalians were prevailed upon to give fuch 
afliftance to Amyntas, as enabled him once more 
to afcend the throne. What were the induce* 
aients which now moved this people, hiftory 
hath not mentioned ^ but poffibly they might 
have been difappointed in the advantages they 
propofed from the dilbrders of Macedon ; and 
envied thofe, whofe attempts to difmember that 
kingdom, had been more fuccefsful; or even 
found it neceflary, for their own fecurity, to 
check their increaiing power. But though the. 

king 
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king htdt hf tbif > ffft i M r> itfimed a pait ol 
his doiniAiootfnmi th8l%ru|)s# jtt ftUl a eon* 
]>i«4.Li5* iidcrablaparCfemabc^inthekanilB6fclieO]yiN 
''* thum league^ a prapk w1k> ftckicd dMBnuipad 
to fupport that right, with which tha aaccfliqf 
of his aflfhir$ hod obliged Amjmu to ionfl 
them. His hoMor, and eirea his fafrtjTf caUcd 
oa him to endeavour to leeover chefe territoriei t 
Ka firft began bjr itegoeiMan, aod formally ic» 
claimed them^ as if hia ceffion had been but 
lemponiiy and occafional : the Oiy nthians, cm 
their part, peremptorily rejcAed bk dcmaad;. 
and declared themfelves fully fefolved to main* 
tain their poflfcfltoa by force ; when conmiotiona 
arofe in die Chalcidlan diftriA* highly favourable 
to the interefts of Amyntas, and which grektly 
facilitated his defign of reducbg the Olynthiaii 
power. 

As Olyathus had ereAcd itfelf into a kind of 

fovereignty over the other neighbouring cities» 

ibme of them feem to have beheld with impa» 

lience their fptendqiur diminifhedi and thofc 

advantages, which all had joined to acquire, and 

all h^ equally a right to (hare, confined, for 

the moft part, to that which now called itfelf 

xenopb. the ruling city. Apoilonia and Acanthus, the 

^^^'554* ^^^^ ^^^ conflderaUe, next to Olynthus, had 

^^^* exprel&d their jealoufies and diflktisf aAions ^ 

and. 
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mif having lliewn Ibme lAclination to detach 

themfelves from the confederacy, weie threaten^ 

ed by the Olyathians with force and fevoity. 

Thefe two citka, thetcfore, confuked for dieir 

ftcurity and lei^nge, by lending deputies to 

Sparta, in order to alarm that &aM wttk zppn- 

henfions of the increafing greatness of Olynthus. 

This ckf9 they oUerved, had already pofleffisd 

Itfelf <tf a con&krable part of the. Macedonian 

territories^ and even of Pelb, the place of 

greateft confequeoce in that kingdonu < ]nfi> 

lent in thefe important acquififtons, the Olyo* 

thians began to trqat the reft of the confederacy 

as fubge&s and vaflali ; were endeavouring to 

ftrmgchen themfelves by an alfiance with 

Athens and Boeocia; a junAion which <mild 

not but have the moft important confequences i 

that it became the Spartans to conlider how to 

guard agsunft the dang^ with which they 

themfelves were threatened by fo fonnidable a 

coalition; to redrcfs the injuries, and maintain 

the independency of the Chalcidian cities i 

and to cruih the ambitious efibrts of Olyn* 

thus, before any further acceflions of power 

might fruftrate all fuch attempts/ 



Sparta made no difficulty of undertaking 
this quarrel 5 and, encouraged by the profpcft 

of 
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Book L df fo powerful aii afliftaiit, king Amynits.ccd' 
/^""^ "^ k6ted his forces^ and declared , war againft Olj^iir 
thus. His fortune began to wear a fairer a%e^ 
His wife Eurydice had already born two fons, 
Alexander and Perdiccas : and now his third (an 
Philip, deftined by providence to raife his pa- 
ternal kingdom to a degree of greatneis far be- 
yond all prefent expeAations, firft faw the light* 
•iHMT.v.ft. Chronologers * and hiftorians generally agree in 
chi!w.^* fixing the birth of this prince to the ftcond year 
1 1. 16. p. of the ninety-ninth Olympiad. Strabo f hath 
•afligned Pella as the place of his birth. If fo, 
the apprehenfions of the Spartan invafion mufi: 
have determined the Olynthians to evacuate this 
city. As Pella is faid to be in their hands in the 
ipeech of the Acanthian deputy at Sparta, re- 
corded in the fifth book Qf the hiftory of GrOi- 
oUt. 1. f . cian affairs by Xenophon, the French author of 
the kiftory of Philip concludes, that he was bora 
near Mount Pindus, at the time of his father's 
exile ; and warns his readers againft what he ap- 
prehends to be a miftake of Strabo, and fuch 
modern compilers as have been guided by his 
authority. But, whatever difficulties or objec- 
tions may be fuggefted about the place, the 
time of his birth is clearly afcertained, and will 
by no means agree to the time alfigncd by this 
1. 14. p« writer } as it appears by the account of * Dio- 

dorus. 
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iiohts, tod is agreed by chronologers, t|ia€ the S^ct. l 
reftauratioh of Amyntas itiuft be fixed to thd E^fcbT*^ 
fccoiid ycat bf the nincty-fcventh Olympiad. ^^ 

EVEkV addition to the family of Amyntas, 
muft haVe been regarded by him, and his adhe- 
t-ents, zt aii omen of happy fortune; as the ora- 
cles pronounced; that Macedon was to be emi- jufiin.K^^ 
nently flourilhing under the reign of one of his ^^ 
fons. They are even faid to have pointed out 
the new-born prince by name, as the deftined in- 
ftruthent of the happinels of this kingdom [b]. 
An ancient Sibylline vcrfe is recorded by * Pau- • in Acba, 
fanias, importing, that the firft grandeur; and ^*** 
the final ruin of Macedon; were both to be the 

[b] AvxfifZflt^ Sua'i>Mcri Misxx^ovff Afyta^tjffif^ 
*YfAiy xn^uviWf ayA9o9 xcu vh^k ^iAi««roc* 
Uroi fMf it^ok^^ woXioif haoTat r mfAjQU^ 

What boots the pride which high dtfcient inCp\rt$t 
And what, thy race, from royal Arglah fires ? 
Hear Macedonia ! — From a Philip's reign» 
Expert thine happinefs : expert thy bane; 
The firft, great prince I ihall diftant lands bbejr ; 
And realms confefs his delegated fway* 
The laft, O fatal name! what woes attend ! 
With him thy conqUefls, honours, all ihall end^ 
From eaft, from wed, behold thy foips arift ! 
And in one haplefs hour tKlnc empire dies* 
Vol. I D , work 
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liroirk of a PttUip. It is too ckaf and fsxflkit 
hot Id hive i)efcn made after ihe cv%Bt : hoy- 
ev^Fi k ftiil fnigbt have be^ iht inteveft of 
Amyntas, in a fcafon fo critical, at the eve of a 
dat^erous afiid hazardous war, to %muft and 
encourage his bai'barous and ignorant fubje&s, 
witji predi6lions and oracles ; and to improve 
this incident, of the birth of his fon, into a 
pledge of future happinefs, vouehfaled by hea- 
ven itfclf* 



While he was thus encouraging his ful:^cdb» 
c<^IIe£ting his army, and making every proviiion 
ih bis power for wisr, he bad the plegfure of 
: .findings that the Spartans concurred h wamAy 
in his views, that, in conjunftion with their al- 
lies, they declared war againft Olynthus; re- 
folved to. raifc ten thoufand men for this fervice ; 
and, in the mean time, difpatched Eudamidas, 
xen. Hift, • with two thoufand Lacedemonians, in order to 
p/556.* ^* keep thofe cities firm in their revolt, or difaf- 
fedtiori, which were declared, or fecret enemies 
to Olynthus. To have the clearer conception 
of the nature and reafons of the condud: of 
Sparta on this occafion ; a conduA which had 
the moft important confequenccs, and proved 
the fource of many great events, which the fol- 
lowing hiftory mqft difplay i it will be convc- 
3 nfeot 
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tiient to recall to- the reader'^ mind the charafter, Sect. L 
difpofitions, and prefent ctrcumftanccsi of this 
famous people. -• 

Whoever Is in the Icaft acquaiftted tvitK 
iSreciaii hiftorjr, itotrftkiiow, that their legiflator^ 
hj the fcverity of his Inftitutions, formed the 
Spartans ihtO' a robiift, hardy, valiant nation, 
made for war-, that their early atchifevements, 
ia the fidd, €ocm raifcd their military reputation ; 
•ifrfpired them with exalted fcntiments of glory, 
-and vaft defignS of .power; and that under the 
•ppearaiKeof a rigid difcipline, manners ftriftly 
toiToftcdj and a life of frugality and kbour, 
they concealed an inordinate ambition. The 
iriftory of their general Lyfander, over their 
great rival ftate, feemcd to have confirmed them 
in that fupreme authority, to which they had 
inccffantiy afpired^ from the momi^nt that their 
foreign enemies had been driven out of Greece. 
An intemperate and tyrannical abufe of power, 
Was the immediate confeqUence of this fuperio- 
tity, which, joined with an unreafonable parti- 
dity in favour of their own form of government^, 
(now arbitrarily and cruelly impofcd on all the 
ftates which they had reduced to fubjedlion) 
made them foon regarded as the odious and 
haughty m afters, not as the protcftors, of 
D 2 Greece. 
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Greece. A natural love of liberty, animated b/ 
the patriot zeal of one illuftrious Athenian, foon 
overturned the power of thofe tyrants, whom 
they had impofed on that ftate. The other 
Greeks faw this event/ with fecret fatisfadion, 
And fome even dared to deny their aOiftance to 
fupport the tottering dominion of the thirty, 
and to rivet the chains with which their country- 
mfen (for fo the Greeks regarded each other) 
were cruelly loaded. But, although the origi* 
nal conftitucion was thus re-e(tablilhed at Athens, 
ftili the Spartan fovereignty was acknowledged 
and felt in Greece. The genius of this ftat^ 
and the fupport of this its fovereignty, required 
a continued courfe of aftion and war. Difputea 
and contcfts were perpetually excited ; and the 
Grecian ftates attacked, harafled, and oppreff- 
ed, by a people, whofe domeftic courfe of feve- 
rity rendered them infenfible to the diftreflcs of 
their neighbours. .Their reftlefs ambition, at 
length, prompted them to fend their king Agc- 
filaus into Afia ; there to extend his conquefis^ 
and the glor^ of his country, under pretence of 
fupporting the independency of the Grecian co- 
lonics. The king of Perfia, alarmed at his 
progrefs, and well informed and experienced in 
the method of fccuring his own peace, by arm- 
ing the Grecians againft each other, wifely 
7 fends 
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fends his emiflaries to foment the difcontenti( 88ct« L 
Already conceived againft Sparta ; and, by the 
power of money, tQ induce the ftates to rife up. 
againft an odious, oppreffive dominion. The 
Thebans were the firft to embrace the dcfign ; 
the Athenians eagtrly concurred; Argoa and 
Corinth joined in the confederacy ; a pretence 
of quarrel was foon found out ; and the defeat 
and death of Lyfander, the foul of all the am* 
bitious defigns of Sparta, obliged this flate to 
recall Agefilaus to the defence of his native 
land. This prince, while yet upon his march,, 
receives an account of the naval vidory gained. 
at Cnidus by Conon the Athenian; the fatal 
flroke to the ambition and power of his coun«* 
try : whole allies now began to revolt. Sparta 
itfelf was forced to that mortifying meafure of 
making overtures of accommodation to Per- 
iia; and, by the peace of AntalcidaSj to re*- 
nounce all the advantages gained in Afia, to 
abandon the Afiatic colonies to the Perfian, and 
to acknowledge the right of all the feveral 
Qrecian ftates to freedom and independency. 

Thus controuled, difmembered, and reduced, 

Sparta ftill retained a paffion for pre-eminence 

and fovcreignty; exerted an affefted fuperio- 

rity over the lejQer ^ates ; and, -under pretence 

D 3 i ^ 
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BboK L of foppoiting the late dceOnn^tiMdddOA, Ai&iMd 
'^ ^ ^ fuch terms, and, by fota of arms, made fticJi 
difpofitions in the fbyerdl commuAttint^ 1$ migbc 
nnfe her own refnitation, and convmt otfi^rsisf 
their weaknefs j at the fame time fuHy fefUlb]# 
how effcntially the late events affefted hi&t rcrt 
(trength and grandeur, and retAJhing the in«ft 
inveterate rcfcntment againft Thebes, whole 
praftices had obliged the Spartjtn arms to mmat 
from Afia, and had produced the Utt r^v^Uw 
tions of power, by which their old rivals ly^ 
J^een once again enabled to djfputft the ibvp- 
feignty of Greete. 

From this affedatioti of ap^lrihg th^ fen 
preme umpire ktid general prot^^ftor of the in- 
jured, and with thefe difpofitjons of refehtmen^ 
and revenge againft their late oppofers, the 
Spartans now engaged in the w.ir with Olynthus. 
x«-npp,Hm. Eudamidas, their generaj, forti6ed fome towns 
^.'^56.' ^' in Thrace, fecured their attachment by his gar- 
rifons, and became matter of Potidaea-, ^hich^ 
JDy its voluntary fubmiffion^ feem^s to hat^ bttn 
difpleafed with its new mafters. In the mean 
time Phoebidas marches to reinforce his brotiier 
f»S57» Eudamidas with a powerful body. He en- 
camps near Thebes, and there renders his expe^ 
djtion f^movjs, by boldly and upexpeftcdly, in 

timq 
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dme of pMce and fecurity, kiting the [f] cita- Sbct^l 
4elof Thebes; an adion which hiftory ha^h ptuMaTitu 
juftly branded as the great difgrace of Spartan Ail^a * 
iotegrityy and which proved the fource of thoie 
calamities which afterwards fell on this ftate* 
as a puniflinieot of Co outrageous a violation of 
public faith. With an unaccountable and ridi* 
culous inconfiftency the Spartans kept poi&fiion 
of the ciudel, yet cenfured and recalled Phoe- 
bidasi and Teleutias, the brother of pne Qf 
their kings, was fenc to command in the expe- 
di|ion againft Olynthus. 

This general urged king Amyntas to unite Xcn. Hift. 
his force with that of Lacedemon againft their p/seo^'sVi* 
eon^mon enetny. Hi» brother Derdas was alfo 
warned of the danger to be apprehended from 
the ambition of Olynthus, and invited to aflift 
in crulhing a power which might prove as dan* 
gerous to his peace, as to that of the Mace- 
donians. Thcfe two princes embraced the fa- 
vourable occafion of fighting in their own cauie 
with the arms of Sparia, and took the field with 
a well-appointed body of horfe, which proved 

[f] It was^n ancient fortrefs boijt by Cadmus, 19 19 
years ^bcfprc die C)iriitian era, and called aftef his name 
Cadmaea. The city of Thebes was afterwards built round 
this place, and ibus the Cadmaea became its citadel. Oliv. 
1« i. p. 16. 
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of confiderable fervice. Derdas, who com- 
manded in perfon, difplayed both abilities and 
valour; the Olynthians were defeated, and 
obliged to Iheltcr themfelves, within the wall^ 
of their city^ from the purfuit of the yi^orious 
army, this a&ion clofed the firft campaign. 
Derdas and his Macedonians were difmiiled wttli 
the refpef): due to their coqduA, but did not 
fpcnd the wintei; inaftivcly. This warlike prince; 
fbund a favourable opportunity offallying fort^ 
froin ApoUonia, on a large body of Qlynthian 
cavalry who were ravaging the adjacent country | 
whom he defeated, and drove to their very walls 
with confiderablfc flaughter. . * - 

j^ ipft. The next feafon proved mor? favourable to? 

f.%i:^$u. the 'Olynthians* Teleutias appeared at the head 
of his troops, and began to lay wafte their ter- 
ritories ; when the enemy iffucd out, and feemed 
difpofcd to give him battle* The Spartan ge- 
neral, with contempt and indignation, ordered 
fome light-armed forces to charge them : thefe 
the Olynthians, by an afFefted retreat, drew oq^ 
till they had paffed a river which cut them oflf 
from all affiftance ; then furioufly attacked and 
deftroyed them, together with their commander, 
teleutias, naturally warm and impatient, now* 
|pft all remains of temper, and hurried on witl) 
his main body to attack the enemy \ who ftill 

retired^ 
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^tired, and were purfued with paflkm and re* 
ientment, rather than with caution and difcipline. 
The Sparuns fpon found themfelves before the 
walls of Olynthus, in confufion an4 difordec» 
attacked by mifliye weapons from the fprtifi- 
^tion^ and Airioully chai^d by a general fally ; 
unable either to oppofe the enemy, or to retreat 
lyith any order or fafety. Here Teleutias, by 
his fall, paid the price of his temerity ; and his 
army fled with precipiution to the adjacent cities 
\n the interefts qf Spacu and Macedon* 

But this defeat neither difcouraged the Spar- x^- mu 
tans nor Macedonians. Agefipolis, one of the p/^ ^ 
kings of Sparta, was fent to purfue the war; 
and Amyntas, and Derdas, both united with 
him, and exerted extraordii^ary and fuccelsful 
^fibrts# The licknefs and death pf Agefipolis, 
f<V a while, fufpende^ their operations. Polifti- 
ades, his fucceflbr, for whom the decifion of this 
quarrel was refei:yed, Ihut up the Olynthians 
within their walls, and foon obliged them to de- 
mand a capitulation. Their deputies wer}e fent to 
Sparta, where a peace was foqn concluded, upon 
term^ rather more favourable than their prefent 
difficulties could claim. They were obliged to ^ s^^ 
acknowledge (hole as their allies, with whom La- 
^edemon was thus connedlcd; to aflift this ilate, 
;|nd to march under its ilandard. Thefe con- 
ditions 
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didans fecamd AApitas in tfie poaceful poffidF* 
fion of his kingdom I xcftortd a cot4jdesMe 
part of bis terrlcone$» tad enabled him u> ap* 
^''p, pear with f|)Iendour« He fix^ hia rcfidmcs ac 
33P. F^lla, the city of grfatoft figure |od ean£t* 
qoence in Mac^don : and here his youpg fim 
Philip rcceired hi% carlieft «dM£atiQii« His 9^^ 
Jiapces in Groecir ^tre .%h£ m^ans of dct^tiog 
his barbaroiui ndghbburs fjtwi diftiurl^iog the 
tranquillity of his gDyernment^ and <^Q je»* 
loufies of theft barbarous nei^hourst ron-r 
dered it ncceflary for him to be ever careful 
to cittbr^ccf »U wcaOpM of ftpe»gfbtiiji»g.iji$fe 
aUtancess to havd a cond^at atfcntion . IQ J^ 
afiaifs trf Gfi^is ; jnd* aceordiog £0 the dtSer^ 
enc Audboationt of pcfwcr^ to attach hiia&lf <o 
lihat ftate Which iqspeared moil Ukdy to affoni 
him an €tk£b^a\ proiedlion* The Sj^artass, by 
the reduftion of C^ynthos, !fedmpd ta hare ac*> 
tai^d the fuli fummitof auchocity and graadettr. 
Ftot. in They counted anaong their al^Hes, chat is^ their 
corn.Nep. dependents and fubje^, aimoft all the comnni* 
in^ pami- ^j^j^^ j^ Grce<;€. Athens, though enabled ta 
maintain its liberty^ was ftiU incapable of con^ . 
tending for fuperiority : and Thebes ^as fecured 
by the Spartan g4rftfi)n, which coimnanded ks 
citadel, cifnd the Spartan governors who ^ukii 
the city ; and who bad baniflied all thofe that 
hadbecn fufpefted of the leaft defign to dift»rb 

the 
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the prefent fctdemetit. But Hvti fortitude and 
patriotifm of Pelopidas, one of thole iHuftriouft 
tfxHes, raifed an unexpedted ftorm, which firft 
fliook, atid^ in the end, orerturned all this great 
fabric of power. This man^ feconded by Epa* p^*p^^ 
minondas, thac truly great and virtuous Theban, 
itnd aififted by fome other of his gallant coun^ 
ttytntn^ determined to relieve his native land 
ftom the prefiinc opprefiion ; killed the Sparun 
ty^aht9| and (fupportcd by fome forces whieh {^/^ 
ihe Athenians had fenc to affift this daring en- 
t^tpfife, ag4inft the enemies of their power,) 
recovered the citadel, reftored liberty to ThebeSf 
and laid the fbuhdation of its future greatnels. 
The betoer to fupport the war which this event 
produced, the Thebans detenxiined to engage 
the Athenians in a conteft with tfa^ commoii 
enemy, and by fecret praAjj^es prevailed on Urn 
Spartan general to make an zttcmpt to feize the ^^^^'^' 
Athenian port. Juftly incenfed at this injurious ^* l 14. 
attempt, fired with revenge, jeakmry, and am-* 
bitioit, Athens determined to feiae this favour* 
able opportttiiity of joining in a confederacy 
againft her rival, which had a fair pred^d: ef 
fuccefs; engaged vigCH-ouOy in the war, and, 
by her repeated fucoefles, recovered the empire 
of the fea, and this in a ooanner which h^ a 
fair and popular appearance, and enabled her Dem. la 
gratqrs |o declaim 0a her generous concern for & aiibL* 

relieving 
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BookL' relieving the opprefled, and her invariable aU 

^"^^^^ tachmcnt to the liberty of Greece. Thus did 

'the Athenians divide the fovereign ty with Sparta ; 

but faw, with fome concern, the riling greatnefs 

of the ThebanSy and therefore were obliged to 

ufe their advantages with moderation : and when 

the king of Perfia, who had occafion for fomc 

, Qrecian troops to aiHft him in a war againft 

Egypt, fent his ambafladors to recommend % 

renewal of the late peace, an accommodation 

was readily embraced, and a convention hield to 

l^iifrt!** adjuft fuch terms as might fecure the tranqui}^ 

|ity of Greece. 

' The king of Macedon, duly attentive to thefe 
events, thought it ncceflary to gain the fricnd- 
fhip and alliance of the Athenians, who now 
appeared the great rjfing power of Greece; and, 
for this purpqfe, prefented an advantage to their 
view, the moft flattering and agreeable, the re- 
covery of Amphipolis. From the time of Ly* 
^tt!^ fander's viftory^ this city had continued to en- 
Athcn. joy its independence under the protcftion of La- 
cedemon. A confiderable number of Lace- 
demonians had taken their refidence there, and 
lived in amity with the original inhabitants. But 
now their late fucceffes had encouraged the Athe- 
nians to renew their old prctenfions to a place 
of fuch confequence to their ftate ; and, in the 

convention 
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convention held to fettle the affairs of Greece, Sxct.I. 
their right to Amphipolis was by them aflerted, ^^^^ 
and acknowledged by the whole aflembly. It Efcbfa. ^ 
was even refblved, that they fhould be reinftated, fed. i^ 
in full pofleflion, by the general force of Greece, 
in cafe of any oppofiuon. Amyntas was the 
firft CO confefs the juftice of their claim, and» 
by his apparent zeal, fo far wrought on the Athe* 
nians, that they thought themfelves bound to 
acknowledge him as their friend and ally. 

But while the prince was thus wifely engaged I'^'l^^'^ 
in providing for the fccurity of his government, 
and his policy feemed to promife a perfeAand un- 
difturbed tranquillity; in his own family he found 
that unealine(s and diftra£tion which his foreign 
enemies could not occafion. HiswifeEurydice, a 
princefs of exalted genius, but of paffions evil and 
ungoverned, having conceived a violent afFedion 
for a young nobleman of Macedon, to whom 
Ihe had given her daughter Euryone in marriage, 
formed the dcteftablc projeft of difpatching her 
own hulband, and giving her fon-in-law poflcf- , 
fion both of his bed and throne. But whether 
the Macedonian looked with horror on a defign 
fo (hocking, and, in his furprife and tendernefs, 
communicated it to his wife ; or, whether this 
princefs difcovered the unwarrantable corre- 
fpondence and cgnfpiraciejs of her ihother and 

huiband 
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B<K>K f. jniftatid by ucidcnU ^ defeated the infernal 

^**^'**^ tdlieincj^ydifctofittgitcoAtByntas, The king, 
too Midcr in life nature to^inftid the full feveriiy 
c£ puniifaisett on the itaotfacr of jiis three young 
princes, m'»% preTtiltd on to forgire the bH^ncei 
Mi hiStoty hath fuggdObed, ifaat this proved s 
faul wedl£:iief6 ; and fhat his death, which hap- 
fleaed Aon ^er^ was o^caQooed hf the wicked 
Mts lof EurvdiGe) who fufpedted the finc^rity <if 
his pardon, If^onfcious hoxv litde . her a&noe dc-'^ 

loiry. 4. ferved it) and calmed her apprehehfions by diC- 

• patchh^AthyBCas. 

Alixan. AxiXA«9«K» the e^efi^df histiireelegiutnattf 
fans, ftKeeedediK) the throne.; uoaiale, however^ 
(to Support his dignity mth fplcBdour or fecurity . 
^^*^* The Ulyrkns once more rafe up in armi^ and 
tobliged the king to purchafc peace by a tribut^i 
wJiidi he agirnd to pay, zvd gave his ^brother 
iPhiSip as ao jioS^e and ircuidty for the per- 
jbraiance .of his illpulation. The Iliyrians, on 
tfaek pact, feem to Ixave been foon <:onvinced of 
4Jbe integrity of the kmg ef Macedon ; as it will 
^{Spear, that the young paiooe was, in Home time 
after, &nt back tx> his court, where tbe wicked^ 
<nefs vi( lib tcxother, and the <amfbition of Pto- 
4omy, raifed fuch difordo-s, as utterly fubverted 
tte peace and fecurity of the kingdom^ which 
Ibid. A^yiitas iad lo|)g Endeavoured to eftablifb. 

Thi« 
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JkksStBkbtBlf )i 6ilicid bf "^ DUxionis the Ion Sbct.l 
t)f Att9^a».. Jvo^tofjuftin doth not mention •'i.,5.foi. 
fcatn, in recounting die tjfispring 4* this prince^ 1'^ ^ 
as fce is> alio tailksd AXK^if »o( ^^wyivaoc)* < an alith 
fnom .^bfii race,* in ooiodier author; and as we j^^^^^ 
fifnd iqtii^ in Pifia&rdi^s lifeof .Ptfopid^ fto^ chrono. 
toMS tgtoxp l:tie (kingdom for liie broihefi »f 
A^exdiiK&T) wiciibat cntticioning ^n^ affinky <yf 
Im iomn ^i^ itiuft TiifpeA ^me niiit^k^ 9T xt 
ifcaft tifReinaccoracf cf eiprdfiob) in the^faR^i^e- 
mentionod hlllomn. It ]h facgtHlted by a leariDSd J^^* ?^ 
'cinnnienmtQr on EHodorus^ thst lie was the faof- ^^^^ ^ ^s* 
band of Euryono, ibr whom Eurydice conoerrcd ' ^\ 
-htfrimkwrful paflson. fijr the fectet prafliices ©f ^"^"••* 
-Eurjrdice, or x£ Ptdhniiy, (for hiftorians arc not AthemLs^ 
^preed in thtir teiacions) Alexander died^ after 
a rfeign of one ytar. The coigeftare of Pal- 
merkis may eimUe us to rccon<^ their dider- 
encca, by making the de«rfi of thk prince «he 
^tkB: fef a confpffacy formed by the q\«een and 
her adulterer. And> riiat there resrfly was fomt 
c6mbiitatk>n formed tod^ftroy him^ ajppears frotti 
Dembfthenes, who, in his oration on the em- 
bafly, mentiiMs Appliophantes, a citfcenojf Pyd^ Deftift 
na, as one of die accomplices. ***' ^^* ^^ 

We find k aflerted, in the fotttt^aith bookijf lm. p. 
Athenaeus, from an hjftorian<:ttlk4Marfyas» that ^^' • 

Alexander 
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Alexander fell^ by the hand of Ptolemy, iH i 
martial dance^ in which the performed were 
armed: if fo, the murderer did not reap the 
Si?'re f* ^^^^ ^^ ^^* cruelty and treaqhery. For Pau- 
M. 13. fanias, a prince of the royal blood, but froni 
another branch, took advantage of the preferit 
confufion, and returned to Macedon, from 
whence feme former attempts to difturb the go- 
vernment had occaiioned him to be baniflied. 
Here he found many friends and adherents. Hfe 
* poflefled himfelf of Anthemus, Therma, and 

Strepla, with fome other towns^ and aflumed 
the royal title. The friends of Perdiccas, the 
fecond fon of Amyntas, who now became the 
lawful pofleflbr, were gained over or intimidat- 
ed ; and the intereils of the family of king Amyn- 
tas began to appear totally defperate, when, hap- 
pily for the young princes, Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nian general, appeared in Macedon, upon an 
important commiflion from his (late. Amphi- 
polis, as hath been already obferved, was, by 
the general voice of Greece, configned to the 
Athenian jurifdidion. But the prefent inhabit- 
ants had fo long tailed the pleafures of inde- 
pendence, (and poflibly were influenced by the 
Spartans) that they refufed to fubmit to the fen- 
tcnce of the Grecian convention, or to return to 
a ftate of fubjedion. The Athenians, on their 

partt 
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J)art, determined to aflcrt their right by force of Sect* l 
arms. But firflr, they fent th«ir general, whofe ^ 
chara£ber gave weight and dignity t6 his repre- 
ientations, with a few Ihi^s, to try the gentler 
methods of |>erfuafion and remonftrance^ as well 
as to inform himfelf of the prefent condition of 
the city, and the meafures fit to be purfued, it 
an open rupture (hould prove neceffary. Iphi- «at. fa 
crates had been fome years before in Macedon, c^.Vep4 
when charged with an expedition againft fome "****** 
barbarous natives of Thrace : on which occafion 
Amyntas had expreflbd his refped to this illuf- 
trious Athenian and his ftate i and had enter^ 
tained him at his court with due magnificence 
and politenefs. A friendfhip and afiedion grew 
from this incident, which the people of that 
age would have deemed it the utmofl: bafenefs to 
forget. Eurydice therefore now fought an in« 
terview with thi^ general ; he was entertained at 
her palace^ and there furprifed by an a£tion^ 
which could ilot fail to have the utmoft influence 
dti a humane and polifhed mind4 

The qUccrij with her two fons, whofe age^ 
ftation, and misfortunes, rendered them objcfts 
of attention and rcfpeft, appeared fuddehly be- 
fore him in all the marks of grief and calamity* 
The elder (he gave to his hand j Philip, the 

Yql. L E younger^ 
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yotmger^ ^as Jjkced on hi» ktit^ ^ Htw/* 
faid Emydke, '* beh€Aa die teftdelr pledges «f 
^* thiltt fViettdfhip n^hick Amytitia's lAwiiys lett» 
<< always txpfeffed^ fofc tpklctsMs, To ym te 
^ "irift a f;A$fcr ; ye6 lifc considered its hk dafal. 
** YoOT <^ he W-^d ahd tewned ; mA ydu cbe 
" ttioft refpcdabfe of that city, t'hefe he)p4efs 
^ orph^s aart yoiifr brethren and your friends. 
^ To you vhey ^y for procedkm ^flnA aifiAascc. 
« J^ity their tender yc«*, opprtfiBfed by cruel 
•« uftu^akion; pity «hch- iveeping moriwi wib 
^^ift bc^ redfefs df hc^iswA, aiidiharchfl- 
^ dtttiH injuries; relieve tte fdett- Mmans tif 
^ of your ancieait ifriend, and fteftore die ffeaoe 
«« t^tt kiogdoin, i\^hidi hath, ever mcritod the 
*^ kindeft offices fnoni Athens/^ 

It»«icratis, affieftcd by this addrefs, +c«aay 
engaged to reinftate the ion <tf Attyntas in thfe 
throne of Macedon. Paufanias was idOA dblrgcd 
to yieM to his plover and ai*hori«y : Perdiiccits 
was acknowledged fovereign : and, 44»kig 4ib. 
minority, the adminiftration was entrufted to 
Ptolomy. This dirpofition could notat all con- 
tribute to abate the artihition of Ptolofliyy who 
was by no means contented with the power ah^ 
dignity of a regent. Fired with *the hopes df 
afccnding the flirone, he hcgan with forming 

- his 




implacable refentment of Agefilaus, who never 
pould forj^ive the |)eop|e tl^t fto|[:^ed jjie^^gri- 
ouspr^grqfs of.his^armfi in,A;6a, kuidle^ uothd 
flames of a w^ with Thebes, which jproycdfat^ 
Jo his country. At .Leuilra the Spartans loft one 
fif their Jcitjgs, thje.chpice qf, their ,troops, an4 
th.e reputation of th^ir ^013. The TheljanS^ 
f:ondui^ed and «ncoura^ed by ,E|paminpnda^ 
purfued their adyantaore^ and almo^ all Greece 
crowded to .their ftandard ; the Athenians ex- 
cepted I Dfho envied ^and .dreaded .their rifin^ 
powers and, in order to prefijrye the bdjance, 
united With Lacedemon* XbeThebans^ there- J^^^- ^« 
fere, Ptdlomy determined to gainj and, to re- «««. 14. 
commend 'himfelf tp th.eir alliance andjprotec- 
tion« oppofed the Athenians ip .their attempts to 
recover Amphipolis* Thus ftrcngtjiepcd, as he 
imagined, by the alliance of a ftate now in the 
full *rpleiidout of its glory, this turbulent and 
ttfribtttous prince began to avow his defigns, and 
openly claimed a right to the.fovcrci^nty of "Ma-* 
dcdon. A confiderable party was brought over Pi^uim 
to4iis-imereft, and the whdle kingdom fell once '*^' 
more into confufion and diforder, by the con* 
teotions of the two competitors tofupport their 
dfflferent daims : When a particular event put 
£ 2 - an 
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an end to this confulion, and greatly contributed 
to lay the foundation of that greatnefs, to which 
Philip, the younger prince, afterwards attained. 

The Theflalians had for fome time groaned 
under the oppreffion of a family of ufurpers. 
Jafon, the Pheraean, who had at firft feizcd the 
government, was a prince of merit, genius, and 
fagacity. His affiftance had been of the utmoft 
confcquence to the Thebans in the war with 
Sparta ; and both the contending parties he had 
cniUlt endeavoured to manage in fuch a manner as to 
f.6oi. prevent either of them from growing too greats 
fo as to obftru£l thofe vaft defigns of power and 
grandeur which he had meditated for himfelf and 
Theflaly. His abilities reconciled the Thefla- 
lians to his ufur^ation, and might have had im- 
portant Gonfequences, had he not been fuddenly 
cut oflf by a confpiracy. The refpeft due to his 
memory induced the Theflalians to acknowledge 
his two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, as 
their rightful fovereigns. The latter, impatient 
of a divided power, ft:abbed Polydorus j but 
foon after me; with the like fate by the hand of 
^»^^ Alexander, foi>, or, according to Diodorus*, 
the brother of the murdered prince. This aftion 
might have been confidered as theefied of a juft 
refentmentj^ but the condud of Akxandcr kfc 

AO 
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no room to extenuate his crimes. His ambi- Sect. L 
tion and cruelty were equally outrageous, and ""^ 
equally oppfreffive to the Theflalians, who foon 
found themfelves obliged to implore the good 
offices of TJhebeSy to relieve them from fo into* 
lerable a tyrant. His outrages had even reached x«* "t 
to the Thebans and Athenians ; and all mankind piuUn Pc 
feemed concerned to reprefs the cruelties of this '**^* 
deteftable monfter. The Thebans, therefore, 
fentPelopidas, their illuitrious citizen, into Thef- 
faly to reftore the tranquillity of that country. 
His reputation rendered him revered and dread- 
ed; the principal cities opened their gates to 
him I and the tyrant fled before him. At firft, 
he endeavoured, by the gentle methods of per- 
fuation and addrefs, to infufe fuch principles 
into the bread of Alexander, as might prove 
more friendly to mankind ; but finding him in- 
capable of reformation, and receiving repeated 
complaints of his cruelty and abandoned fen- 
.fuality, he thought it neceflary to threaten him 
with the feverity of his powers which fo intimi- 
dated the tyrant, that he retired privately with 
his guards, and left his countrymen freed from 
his oppreflion. 

To Pelopidas, who was ftill in Theffaly, and 

who feemed formed for reftoring the peace of 

E 3 kingdoms. 




tnt titfe AWJ* fttfGN Of 
kingdoms, aridf fedreffing At fi^uricS 6f tfifl 

could' the tWtt edfittndtng brtitfrdrt rtfoft tor ftlb# 
fop.'' '^ ^■' rtiit thcif caufe' «tf f h« deterffrttfattort df afl-titwpftt!, 
no leis diftinguito^ fbi* his ^qtttfy, thzttfyr M*- 
of heY glorioOS^ ajccomplifttjittfts. • GH tM» dt*** 
fioh, his feritenctf kethed enxtttiy cdrtibtiaftt ttl 
the ttvidtttt vuk'i nf jutlfee atiti tAoAermm-. 

Thofe, whom the violtflcc df patty h^ cffivert 
from their couiifry, he CaUtM W btriftdfcdi'' 
both on one and tfttf othei* (fde. PerdiC'da^ Irfe 
ilcclared Ible king of M^tlfcdW, irtd obli^ TtXJh 
lomy ttfrerinquitfi hil pittCfificWSi anxi to ptofeft 
a cordial fecohciliatiori With ]\k U^rtrft! prince. 
I'ht king, whom he had liolv eftal5li(h^ci dti tht 
thr(>ne,. Engaged tp a^, in all particular^, ki i^ 
friend ^nd ally t(t) the Thebahs ^ and, aS ii i^CU^ 
rity for his pcrformahpe of cvfcry thifig flfqirif c4 
oh hi$ part, Philip [o] hfe brother, t|gether mth 
thirty youths of the fifft diffiriftioA irt MaCtdWr^ 
were committ^4 as Hoftages to the hattds of Pcy 

[g] ffjt hik^Tf o£ this t^rincfe^i etriier yfeaTi i(«fiAtf#- 
r^^H Wkli j|)i(^ <iS(%r|ti€n and incobfifte&citftf iii dMFeralt 
fiiilorian^. By weighing and comparing their fcveral atr 
counts, I have endpavopred to forfn a confident irarjration| 
yvithout entering into any psu'ticolar diff offion of the rela- 
UUiis oT ihioft writen^ wiib fptab of his confinenleni in lllyri^ 
pid Thf bess which mi§ht add to that tedioufnefs which- the 
feader may have alrc^y foqnd ifi the intrf>du&ory part of 

i>fpi4ft»T ' ' ^ , -J - 

|0|)ld8S^ 



^pi4v^ w4 tor biincfnvq^«4ta Thebes* A Sict.l 
^^tj^im wJ^ichr a? Flutvcb obfcnres, r^Qcacd JjCCI^ 
t^lia iHBJMt hfffi^w op hiscountiy; difpUycd SlX-io*. 
^1^ AWhonty wUick the rcpwaaon of tfe? The- ^•4' 
I^D arm& had gained abroad, ^ th^ q)iniQa 
wIh^H h^^l facets iimvcfiaUy conceived of the 
jiiftice 4r4 iftt^gwy Qf this ftfitc. 

To the inft]iAce9 he bad ^ready given of hk 
humane and generous difpofiiiaa* Pdopidas add- 
ed that of a ftriok attention to the care and 
education of the jraung priace> whom the ne- 
€e0ity of alEiijfs had thus tora fcQtn hia family 
and his country* He had now attained the age 
of Qfteen yean, chc time of life whieh demanded 
eke exaiSrcft culoiro and pegulatioii, and when a 
mind, to which natum hath beirn bouadfult be* 
^na ta befufeeptible of folid inftcnAioa. And p1"^>b 
Pelof»(^ oon£ihed nuaift t^e&ualjiy for his isi-* oiod. 1. 1€. 
pravement and diri^diqn^^ kf placing Philip in Nep* u 
the family of Polyinnws» the fi^ther qf Epa- ^'*''' 
minonda^t wh^ h^d th9 happin^i^ ta kf ^ili 
Uvin^ a witiiti^ ^ ihtt ijpty ai)d gre^nefa 
of hi$ iU^oou§ fe^ Tki f^ro* iWQrs, ^^d 
^e^ ^Q cfufiib ^ ftttdy, by which %ai|u- 
QfSidas Md J^ea forii^d^ vier^ provided for 
ih^ ^bcedQoj4B piiftjc^; H^ :h»d now 9m op* 
jppHwwy of fivwiRg. hi4 flwvl by tb^ Gre- 

E+ , th« 
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the fchool of virtue. He had ever before hb 
eyes a charader, one of the moft truly great and 
amiable which the Grecian ftory hath preferved, 
which he was inftantly taught to revere, and to 
believe it his intereft and glory to imitate. But 
it may be ncccffary to enter a little more parti- 
cularly into the chara&er of this renowned The* 
ban, that we may have the clearer conception 
of thofe advantages which Philip happily de- 
rived from his prefent (ituation« 

Kep.ut ' Epamikondas was born and educated in that 
**^'*' honeft poverty, which thofe lefs corrupted ages 
accounted the glorious mark of integrity and 
virtue. The inftrudtions of a Pythagorean phi- 
lofopher, to whom he was intrufted in his earliefl; 
years, formed him to all the temperance and fe- 
verity peculiar to that fed, and were receive^ 
with a docility and pleafure which befpoke an 
ingenuous mind. Mufic, dancing, and all thole 
arts which were accounted honourable diftinc- 
tions at Thebes, he received from the greateft 
mailers. In the athletic exercifes he became 
confpicuous, but foon learned to apply particu- 
larly to thofe which might prepare him for the 
labours and occafibns of a military life. His 
ftiodefty and gravity rendered him ready to hear 
4nd receive inftrudion ; and his genius enabled 
him to Ifarn and improve. A love of truth, a 

love 
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love of virtue, tendernefs, and humanity, and Sbct.l 
an exalted patriottfm, he had learned, and foon 
difplayed. To thefe gloribus qualities he added 
penetration and fagacity, a happinefs in impror* 
ing every ineklent, a confummate fkill in war, 
an uncraquitrabte patience of toil and diftrefs, 
a boldnefs in enterprize, vigour, and magnani- 
mity. Thus did he become great and terrible 
in war; nor was he lefs diftinguiibcd by the 
gentler virtues of peace and retirement. He 
had a foul capable of the moft exalted and dif* 
interefted friendfhip. The warmth of his bene- 
volence fupplied the deficiencies of his fortune : 
his credit and good offices frequently were em- 
ployed to gain that relief for the necefiities of 
others, which his own circumftanccs could not 
grant them : within the narrow fphcre of thefe 
were his dcfires regularly confined ; no tempta- 
tions could corrupt him ; no profpedt of advan^ 
tage could ihake his integrity ; to the public he 
appeared unalterably and folely devoted, nor 
could negle^ or injuries abate his zeal for 
Thebes. All thefe illuftriou^ qualities he adorned 
with that eloquence which was then in fuch re* 
pute, and appeared in council equally eminent^ 
equally ufeful to his country, as in adion. By 
him Thebes firft rofe to fovercign power, and 
with him |he loft her ^atnefs« 

Such 
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kmelit "" wfcoft ftepitPJuJip wap now tMg^ (9 t;wi4 i^jr 

9^ ^ PjKhagoraui' pbUolophec wm «lfo given m 

to }am m m iolbru^Qr,. to f^m \m auR4 iiy 

tkofe precepts, mhfik ^^% ^twn alf>eftffy (q 

eminently dilplayod in £|»fl»iMidfM, Bui tju^ 

pvotspts do not feom ta ha^e been rocdimi b]i 

Via&p^ vitk tliatt doe rcgaod to difiir intrin&e 

ivortliy mhicp the virnious. Tkehan had difcch 

vcved. Yer, as reputable and komurabU ae* 

compli^ment», th^ fufikiendy engaged his 

Diod^ ssc. fttteiition ^ and, under the dmAioa of tihis tutor, 

hi%.ka.%. }^^ attained Id a remarkaUe prafidency in the 

Pyrhagoresfi dodkrine. The fame poKto and 09* 

nametiial parta of educacion lie had ^]£> th« 

[if] A sivBRB ptHccation, iq which the dUciplcs of Pyr 
thagoras had been expofed in Italy (ofwhichwehave apar* 
ticuhr account in Jailin» 1. 20. Potybius, I. a. Plutarch de 
Gen. Socrsc. aad ether suthors) tWigtd xkoh ftw «^ 
dMitd t&ipe fiiom thf faarhtriq? of thm tnemlfh ^^ If^ 
Ibeker in &«€<«» «*•!© they <buadi>rotfaioii apd'rcfpca ; 
an4 were employed in inilrudling youth in the fevcre niie$ 
jiqd precepts of their philo/ojAy. Hence Epamhondxs 
fovni an nfefttl and agreetUe preceptor in Lyis ; aiMilwnce 
ilauitkoes, anoHifr of dial fta* wai now at Tlitbes tfMy 
fe i»nd«f take the iinportant charge of the yow^g M4ce49* 
^itn prince* The poverty of Polymnos may indole us to 
foncar with the Abbe de la Tour, author of the Life of 
](pamhfondas» in fnppoffing^ that a pvUic penfion wae af* 
#gaed^ to defray the expence ff f Ulip*i c4ii»tiM< 

faircft 
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aughrto ndmvt dl th€ifc am in i^icft Cf c ec c ^-^V%/ 
fttcdfccf. Ebqucttcc ir» pointed oat,, as an aSS."* 
accompfifhrnemh^MfmcTidiightf rcgattf; and 
he contmucd, even m his moft cxahcrf fortune, 
to gtory in the proficiency he was now labouring 
to gam. The convcrfetfon of Epammondks en- 
riched his mind with knowledge, andtaughrhim 
the bvelinefs of virtue. High and eiraltedfcn* 
timcntsof glory were beft fitted to hisdilpofition; 
and all the arts and accomprifiunents which led 
to this, hp ftudioufly cultivated, and eagerly 
acquired. From the great Theban he learned 
aftivity and vigour in all military operations^; 
gddrefs and fag^ity in improving all opportuni^ 
ties^ and turning every incident to his advantage^ 
but as to the more material parts of this gi-eaf i^p^^ 
man's excellencies, faith Plutarch, hi$ jufiice, 
his magnanimity, and his clemency, of thei^ 
Philip poflcffed no ihare by nature^ nor did he 
acquire them by imitation, But, although the 
4:ondu^ of this prince may fometimes give a 
4an£l]on to this fevcre fcntehcp, yet saay. we rear 
fonably conf^der the hiftorian as fpeaking fron^ 
the refentment of a man, whofe country had 
fuffered by (his prince'a power. To copceal hia 
faults, and, by 4 ftrained defence, to convert his 
fgkoSt exceptionabla adioos into fo mMiy inftance9 
g£ yirtup 0^ abilic;es^ is t9 deftro]^ that profit- 
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aUe inftrudion which his biftorj may afford to 
mankind. But ic may be at lead afierted» with* 
out any violation of hiftoiical truth, that Philip 
doth not always appear deftitute of thofe virtues. 
He was fenfible of the worth and amiableneis, 
and never failed to aflume the exterior appear* 
ance of them ; and it may be more confonant to 
his charaAer to fay> that an inordinate ambition, 
the firft great paflion of his mind, checked and 
controuled all the humane and benevolent fenti- 
ments which he received from nature and educa* 
tion. Glory was his ultimate purfuit ; and, to 
this, all his virtues were made fubfervient. 
Hence it is, that we 0iall find this prince, who, 
from many inftances of his condud, appear^ by 
no means infenfible to the didlates of juftice and 
'clemency, yet fometimes ading injurioufly and 
cruelly; forgetting, or negleding, thofe noble 
inftrudions he had received; and that example 
of true greatnefs, which had been pointed out 
to his imitation. 



' That this young prince, whofe genius now 
began to fhine out, might want no advantages 
to complete his education, he was not confined 
to Thebes, but feems to have been attended? by 
his preceptors into different parts of Greece, 
oiw, 1. 1, where the peace which this country enjoyed in 
^' 37- the bfeginning of the reign of Perdiccas, admit* 

ted 
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ted him to vifit the fevend ftatcs, to ftudy the Sect. r. 
tempers, manners, and dii^lidons of thofe ^ ^ "^ 
people, who then engaged the general atten* 
dom The arts, the learning, and elegance of 
Athens, he leems to have particularly ftudied, 
reliihed, and admired. With the learned men 
of that city he formed connexions which contK- 
nued during the whole courfe of his reign. He yEiitn. 1.4. 
revered and admired Plato, as appears from At?r'ii.i.ir. 
that regard which he ever difcovered to his fol- |J?J|*"' 
lowers : nor doth he feem to have been le(s re- 
garded by the philofopher. He paid the due 
refpeft to the riling genius of Theophraftus 1 
and that intimacy, to which he admitted Ifocra* « 
tes, we (hall have frequent ciccafion of obierv* 
ing. But his intercourfe with Athens doth not 
feem to have been endrely devoted to the adorn- 
ing his mind, or improving his tafte. The poll- 
tical ftate of that city, the paflions, inclinations, 
and prefent corruptions of its inhabitants, were 
objects no lefs fitted to gain his attention. Thefe 
he undoubtedly ftudied with the greateft dili- . 
gence ; for no man appears to have been more 
intimately acquainted with them. He well knew 
how to efteem their good qualities, to deipife 
their faults, and to derive the due advantages 
from their prejudices and weaknefs. 



In 
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Stfid Samoctoaccb ftpd ^ws ^ishfitt initiated mw 
jthofe gnmd .oiyOeri^ <cf CaD% ^hkA wtte ^o^ 
icbcaibBd m .Atliea$» .at £fl0ii&)» cgiHi in otKir 
jDAFts «f GraecB. JEtoe ihe fkft j&w Oly^wgieis^ 
the lecQixl dai)g)itar of (tbr ^kiBg <qf £jpiiw# 

iiuunbsuioetQf tbeir ArftaSofitino/e^ 
prctfenrodt Mid ^ffiafimed Mit^^t iGugnetidgr 
j«])eRftd. inhe;rffiini«]r i£ their itnufeB .n»iwdU||r 
fom^agnd )Rhil^^ atttttiium ^ ikis tpumnA^ 
paofao in fioT.LaiUAflr^ the gOMdtdttiigbtcri^f^doQn^^ 

.^chilks, ifMH whoKi'tb^J»ng8^l£;fi}raaw«if 
4i^Cfiiidcd. A^ /h«r iCHttMrdimiy !t)eamy« 
jaimed totihe manfd ignnoey tof imt tMiidor tymnb 
madcan impaeffioneo the young pdnoc^ tirfncb 
Aenm iwna teffiufid^ iaut t)y their xMjngfl M* 
i^fiaeaMnta. 



p. 39 
Roilia. 



oimerthi. 3ir US jslfopr dbaUc, tiniiPhilip jmBtpermitCBd 
l0]Mtefid£|»skif>iidflsin;lbiiie of tbefenqac^ 
fbtttonstwhidvihavsdGsi highly noaltcd^thetniliiBiyt 
dhata&ortofsdmtijgaBat 3}hehan. iMonofdiftin* 
^ihfid^utte lin Gtbcr tdiDiight rriicofiiehresihai^ 
Doured by fQtkmiiigrtheiftaadftrdiafti.e>mcastIf 
iwhofe arms pierced into the very .bofom of 
I Sparta^ 
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Spafta, unA %lK>), 9Mm ^AklH M«e, male Jiis jS wa^ Ji> 
tnttmcs ti^flAk fm Ac IMeiy ttf ihcir wiy ^^"^ ^ 

all thofe accompliAttietitfc %v4udi in^bt vender 
him great and eminent^ the kingdom of Mace* 
doh becaifte ^tpMtt ^ftnAed hf 4hb iifhMliian of ^^^'^ 
^tolomy, "iAio ^«9 again iM^wfajg^A nso wnew 
fii^ pretenfiofrf^ t5 the fs^^si^^ ^m»^ ^9gnn 
tiegan to idpp¥efs «kb ^mtty '(tf' i4fliyMMi} md 
^eMigfcd tiifdm (oMt snare ^o mfffky m Bobqsnfaft, 
tbeir ^otfsAo^. Sift hmopr and 4ii A^nBiaai 
tofh t}}g«i^d1tfiii)iX)ib])ptttiDiiiin^iilemi^ 
iftid to Vfen Ae tnttntts fof ibis ^inids:: isiit^ 
^ 'tlhe TbdlMm ipmes^vicne tdtfaBUMdife (tagiigail, 
he^^ iob&gedie gdiaftdbonr^ m e fQ e imiy mwitWi ; 
Md, 4t *iteir 4eBd^ nardhefl ^2u»ft nhe «]ftu|pinr. 
As they approached, PtoioiiiyfaDnnutcdtt0fCi»r- 
rupt thofe mercenaries, to engage them to re* 
vcffc ^m ^(hek ^gekieml, 4md *ti> gina lUs t)wn 
««n!jr: "jiNftltbe vay imme df «Ms ttiaftriiMR 0^- 
ban 'ftfe^dk 4nm "Witk «n5i^ temfi* lAiaii Ae iflp- 
pfeahmce of an armtd force. S^n^e^ 'an^^dt- 
fttted, as 'he ivafs, tthb Maoedoniiui %tittMed 
)iimfelf beforeliim, 'adknotiiili^dged hisfinftt, "and 
ittijjlc*ta 'pardon, •as from ^*ftrpefior: ftBcwmljr 
l^omifing, for the iftiture, to cOriSnfe iiimfttf «o 
the duties of atcgent-, to^pay fliie*^!eg!aiftceit> 

the 
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Book L the lawful heir of the throne, and to behave, iil 
'^ every particular^ as a faithful friend tod ally to 
the Theban ftate; and, as a fccurity for his 
conduA, he gave his own fon Philoxenus, with 
fifty other young Macedonians, as hoftages i 
who were all fcnt to Thebes* 

mot. in .TjHis expedition^ fo honourable to Pelopidas^ 

***' in the end proved fat^l to him* His defire of 
revenging the treachery of his mercenaries, was 
the occafion of his falling into the hands of A-^ 
iexander, the tyrant of Theffaly ; (from whence 
he Was delivered by his friend EpaminondasO 
and his refentment of the tyrant's cruelty stfter* 
wards induced him to lead an army into Thef* 
faly^ where his fury and impatience to attack 
Alexander in perfon, hurried him into the midft 
of his enemies ; and this renowned Theban fell 
beneath their numbers. 

Probably the death of Pelopidas encouraged 
Ftolomy once more to aflert his pretenfionsi 
Diod.i.t6. and to raife new diibrders in Macedon. At 
le^, we find that Perdiccas fiill fufpeded his 
enterprizing temper; and, to fecure the quiet 
pofTeiSion of a throne, which he had hilheno 
ei^oyed but in name, recurlrecj to the exp\edienl 
ufually pra£tifed in this unfettlcd kingdom^ and 
quieted his apprehenfions by murdering his tur- 
bulent- 



fed. 2. 
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bulcnt guardian. Thus was this prince efta* Sicr.t. 

blifhed in an undiftufbed po&flion of the fove- ^'~^^~^ 

tieign power: and* frt>m this erent» we find ol7n^loi• 

htftorians daft tbc begiikniilg oi his reigh. ^* ^ 

PxRDiecAswas a prbce whd did h6t want oiiY.ct^ 
talents^ but wanted the art of regulating and '* ^* 
applying them^ he had mote boldneis than 
firmnefs, more cunning than prudence, and 
more genius than judgment. He valued him* 
felf upon his learning, and was paflionateljr 
fond of learned men, without informing him* 
felf whether their chara&tirs . anfwered to the 
knowledge they had acquired. Not contented 
with fupponing them with his bounty, and en- 
couraging them by his favour, he admitted 
them indifcriminately into . his ftriAeft confi* 
dence; and even fufieted himfelf to be abfo- 
lutely governed by one Eupratus, a pbilofo* 
pher unwonhy of the fchool of Plato, where he A!h/*p uu 
had been inftrufted ; who poflefled the prince ^' ^^ \ 
with an high opinion of his own proficiency in 
fcieace, with an afie£katici|i of rcfidettient and 
fpcculationi collcAed all thole about him, ^ho 
might flatter this difpofidon, and made him pre* 
fcr pedanu to his generals. 

His connesuons with Thebes riatufally led 

him to oppdfe the Athenian intereft. Ar^hi- 

Vol. L. F polis^ 
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pooK J. paljs^. the perpetual fubjcft of difputc, was ftUI 
^ - claimed by that pcopk : but Perdiccas peremp- 

i^rrhin.de torily refufed to ac||^QOwledge the juftice c^ 
iea. i|.' * their pretenfioas, and prepared to defen4 tb^ 
pofleffion of this important city, which he now 
aflumed^ by tte force of areas. The Athe- 
nians, on their part, determined to aflert thek 
right,, and) for this purpofe, ieot out a qosA- 
derable arznameat, under the command of a 
.general named CaUifthemes. Perdiccas found 
^jbim£:lf unable to oppoie this force, which had 
defeated lum.; and was on the point of xegainr* 
'ing the city, when he was oMiged to call in ait 
tifice to his afliftance, and (poffibly by tamper- 
ing with Callifthenes) obtained an advantageoife 
truce. The Athenians were juftly diflatisfied 
with the conduft of their general, who now re- 
turned with difgrace, and fome time after feH 
under the refentraent of his countrymen. He 
was put to death, but without any public declar 
ration, that the truce which he had concluded 
with Perdiccas, was the real caufe of his fen- 
tence- The people rather affeded a r^ard to 
public faith, to adhere inviolably to the aft of 
the. man whom they had regularly commiffioned, 
and even to approve of this trwce, as a means of 
bringing the king of Macedon to a juft fenfc of 
gmc'. i.V. the equity oif their caufe. * Nor had they fufE- 

cicnt 
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cient opportunity to aflfert their claim cffcftuallyj 
bein^ now engaged in aflJftiog the Laccdemd- 
nians. The united force df thefe ftatcs were 
conquered by Epaminondas at Malltinfea, but 
unhappily the Thcbans loft their glorious ge- 
neral; and, with htm, all the fhiits of their oiymp.i<^i 
viftory, 'and all their Ihort-lived power and 
grandeur. 

The efFeft which this important lofs muft ne- 
ceflarrly have on Thebes, was foon perceived 
by the powers bordering ori Maccdon, which 
had hitherto been awed by that ftate, and pre- 
vented from attacking its ally. But now the 
. decfenfion of the Theban grandeur, evidently 
forcfeen, appears to have encouraged the ol4 
enemies of the Macedonians to difturb their 
peace : The lUyrians had ftill at their head the 
fame brave and experienced prince, Bardyllis, i>iod. 1. 16. 
whofe age doth not feem to have abated his vi- 
gour, and whofe arms had already proved fo 
formidable. He now (ent to Perdiccas to de- 
mand the payment of that tribute which he had 
exafted from fomc former kings ; and, on hU 
refufal, advanced at the head of a powerful ar- 
my to fupport his claim ; which quickly roufed 
the Macedonians, who marched out to oppofe 
tBe invaders. The valour of each .army was 
equal : but the lUyrians were better difciplined, 
F z and 
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Book L and better conduced j and found but little dif- 
ficulty in gaining a complete vi£loiy* ^ The 
poor remains of the Macedonian army» of which 
more than four thoufand^ by far the greateft 
part of its force^ had beea cut to pieces, was 
obliged to lay down ^eir arms, and fubmit to 
th» conqueror. Their king, who had not been 
deficient in a&s of valour, fell a prifoner into 
the hands of his enemies, and there died of the 
wounds he had received in battle. His fon 
Amyntas, who now became his fucceflbr, was 
yet in his infancy, unable to afliime the govern* 
ment, much more to retrieve the difordered and 
dangerous ilate of his kingdom. Thus was 
Macedon left expofcd to all the confequences of 
civil diflenfion, at the lame time that it was 
driven to the brink of ruin by the moft fatal 
^lamities of a foreign war. 
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D^IODORUS* aflcrts, that Philip was BookL 
ftill detained at Thebes, and there i-e-" Sect. II. 
fidcd ; when the news of the tO,tal defeat of the oi^mp.Tosl 
Macedonians, and the death of their king, T, ',5, 
ipread through the neighbouring nations, and ^'^•** 
reached this young prince. Education, exana- 
ple, . his youth, and natural ardour, all confpir^ 
^ to render him impatient for fome great occa- 
iion of exerting his abilities j and this tvcni 
feemed, as it were, the fignal for his ftarting 
forward in the race of honour and glory. * Ac* . 
cording to that hiftorian, he now eluded the 
vigilance of the guards, to whom the care of his 
pcrfon was entfufted ; and fled privately away 
to Macedon ; refolvcd to' aflift his family and 
country in their diftr^fs ; tlevated with eicpec- 
tations of renown-, and perhaps not without 
hopes of the throne, to which he afterwards 
was raifed* . 

F 4 But, 
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Book L But, iccording to this account, Philip muft 
have rcikled for a much longer term at Tbcbe» 

♦i.7.<.$. than three years, which Juftin • makes the time 
of his confinement in that city. And this feems 

ti^?'. to fay^ur a relation, which Athenaws +• ha fc 
preferved, but which he fpeaks of as obfirure 
and uncertain. It is faid, th^t Plato conceived 
fuch expefkations of this prince, that he recom- 
mended hitt) to the late king Perdiccasf as a per- 
fon entirely qualified for a public truft ; and 
that, in confequence of the philofopher's advice, 
Perdiccas placed him at the head of ope of the 
Macedonian provinces, that he might there raife^ 
train, and difcipline, a body of forces, by way 
of a referye, on any fuddcn emergency. If we 
may credit this relation, Philip mpft have been 
in his government at the time of his brother^s 
defeat i and now appeared opportunely in do? 
fence of his country, not fingle or. unprepared^ 
but at the head of a confiderable reinforcq* 
ment. 



OHif i.s. C|HCI7MSTANC6D as M^ccdon was at thl$ 

'• *^- time, a prince whole only virtue was courage^ 

inuft neceiTarily have completed its ruin, an<) 

Ofic ^|io poflefled IcJs qf this than Philip coul^ 

Died. s?e. not have attempted to re-eftabliih . it. Ti^e 

Ki6.fca.». ^jjQic^ Qf jji |£5 forces had been cut to |)ieces,, 

' * • • . ^ -.^ ^ 
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or made prlfopers, in the late engi^eonenti the Stcr.lL 
remains were touUy intimidated 1 their wounds 
ftill bleeding, and the terrour 9S the enemy ftill 
ftrongly imprefled upon their minds. The yic« 
lorious army, which Bardyllis had augnjented 
by new levies, was every moment expeded to 
pour down upon them ; and nothing was fpoken 
of, but the neceflity of an abfolute fubmiffiom 
The Paeonians, a powerful.and warlike people, 
accounted, in earlier timds, lefs barbarous and 
more confiderable than the Macedonians, had 
received fome caufe of offence from Perdiccas ; 
and were now indulging their revenge, ravaging 
and infulting the kingdom without the leaft in- 
terruption or. controul. Ancient pretenfions to 
the fovereignty were at the fame time rraewed ; 
and foreign enemies invited to (hare the fpoils of 
this unhappy kingdom, under the pretence of 
Supporting the claims of different compethors^ 
Paufapifu, .whom Iphicrates had diipofle£fed, 
openly afierted his right to the crown. The 
Thracians he had engaged to fupport his title % 
gnd was now ready to invade the kingdom, at 
the head of a formidable army, which the |cing 
pf that country h^ been prevailed upon to raife 
for his afllftance. Argaeus, the old competitor 
of king Amyntas, looked on the victory of his 
friends, the lUyrians,* as an event highly fa* 
vourabte to his prfteofionss. ^hich he alfo now 

avowed 
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avowed and a0ferted. His known connexions 
with the viftorious enemy, muft have confider- 
^iy Jncrcafcd his party in Macedon: but his 
dependence was not entirely on this party, nor 
on the Illyrians. The people of Athens had 
conceived kn high refentment againft Perdtccas, 
who had prcfismed to difput^ thdr right to Am-'! 
phipolis } and oppofed their attempts to te^diw 
this cky. They were by no means favourably 
dUlffdkd to Philip^ the friend of Thebes, and 
pupil of their enemy Epiaminondas. They 
juftty fufpeded that this prince, if once elta^ 
bliflied in the peaceable adminiftration of af-» 
fairs, would not be inclined to make them any 
eonceffion which Perdiccas had denied. . Ar^ 
gaeus, on his part, who was grown <4d in in^ 
trigue, knew how to make the moft flattering 
pronf^ifes, when he ftood in need of afliftance : 
and ib efie^ally convinced die Athenians, that 
their intereft was clofely conn^ed with his re- 
ftauration to that throne, on which he had for 
T)iod. sic. fiMne time fat, that they refoWed to exert them^ 
ut Aipra. ^lygg i^ defirnce of his title ; and, for this pur^ 
pofe) fent out Mantias, one of their comman* 
ders) with a powerful fleet, and three thoufand 
men. 

Ibid. Two pretenders to the crown> and four for* 

mtdaUe cnemiesy now actually in arms^ and 

a , ready 
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feady to furround him, were not capaUe of de- 
terring Philip from aflbming the reins of go* 
vernment, under the title of regent and protect 
tor to his infant ftephew. His eloquence was 
now firft exerted to roufe the Macedonians from 
their defpair; to l^ecall to their minds the cou- 
rage, and the ancleftt honours of their fathers 5 ^^- '• '^• 
to infpire them with hopes of better fortune ; 
and to engage them in a faithful allegiance to 
the reigning family. All the motives that 
could poffibly difflpate their terrour, and con* 
c9iate their afieftions, were pathetically and 
efieftually urged by this prince: his own un- 
daunted deportment gave weight to his argu* 
ments j and the appearance of his extraordinary 
merit made them confider fidelity and ftridt ad- 
herence to him, not only as their duty, but 
their true intereft, . H« poflcffed all thofc quali- 
fications, in an eminent degree, which render a 
prince amiable in the general eye. His perfon i?fcWn.dr 
was remarkably graceful, and commanded af* pjut.inA- 
fcdion and rcfpedt: hi»addrefs and deportment M&ail '" 
were obliging and tnfinuating : his confummate 
penetration had not the leaft appearance of re- 
lerve : he had affability the moft pleafing and 
flattering ; natural and unftudied ; without that 
timidity and hefitating condefcenfion, that awk- 
ward and ridiculous mixture of caution and af- 
fc^d op«inefe, which the great may ibme* 

times 
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times betray, who know the ufe o( affability^ 
and vainly hope to appear what nature forbids 
them to attempt. He had a temper gay and 
unclouded ; a wit indulged with apparent eaie, 
but ever well corre£led. Such accomplifhment^ 
are oftentimes found to be tlie veil of deep d&* 
figns and turbulent paflions; but are frequently 
known to raife fuch prejudices in favour of the 
poQcKTor, as caution and refle&ion cannot con-> 
quer. The bare appearance, therefore, of fuch 
a prinq:, in a tin>e of public danger, muft have 
had a confiderable tfldSi : and the firft experience 
of his abilities, in the beginning of his regency^ 
ftrengthened the expedations of the people, txA ^ 
confirmed their attachment to him. But th^; 
dignity of regent was by no means fuited tq th(: 
greatnefs of his ambition,' now inflamed by. the 
popular favour, an4 general good opinioat 
juftiA.U7. which his merit had acquired. The oracle wa^ 
induftrioufly publifhed, wjiich prpmifed that 
Macedon flio^ld arrive (o the highest grandeur^ 
under the reign of a fpq of Aniyptas: and it 
was received with all po0ible deference. " Thi$ 
*^ is the maPf" they cried, " whom we are to 
^< regard as the deftined deliverer of his country. 
*' Let us refled upon the dangers now impends 
«« ing over us, and can we hope for any fecurit^ 
^^ but from a king like him, or that an infant 
*• reign can be at all confiftent with the prefeq? 

"ftat? 
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** ftate of Maccdon ? Can it be expefted, that 
** a young prince, fired with a generous love of 
" glory and power, will exert all his abilities in 
•* defence of the glory and power of another ? 
•* No : let us make our caufe his own : let us 
•* offer him a prize worthy to be contended for*, 
^* and let us place that prince upon the throne 
** of Macedon, whom the God himfelf points 
** out to us, and commands to be received as 
** our deliverer/' Such fentiments were, no 
doubt, propagated with all diligence by the 
friends and partifans of Philip, and were heard 
with all attention. And, as the circumftahces 
and inclinations of the Macedonians favoured 
the fchemes of his ambition, the infant Amyn- 
tas was fet afide^ without difficulty^ in a king- 
dom which had frequently been ufed to fee the 
lineal fucccffion interrupted ; and^Philip himfelf 
was now invefted with the royal title and autho- 
rity. 



Thus was he happily and eafily put in pof- 
feflion of the firft darling objeft of his.afpiring 
hopes. And, having afcended the throne of 
Macedon, he inftantly began to exert himfelf 
with due policy and vigour, for the defence of 
his own power, and the welfare of his new fub- 
jefts. His attention was, in the firft place, 0;^,^ sic. 
.turned to the army which had fufFcred fo fcvcrely "* '"p^*- 

in 
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BookL in the late engagenaent : and bis firfl care wift 
^ ' * tp rcftorc its ftrcogth and vigpur ; and to eft^- 
blifli and improve its difcipline. 

The art of war had not, as yet, been duly 
underftood in Macedon, though, from the ear* 
lie^ ages^, the foldiers of this kingdom had been 
remarkable for natural valour : and, in a dif- 
ordered ib^te, where many competitors frequently 
contended for the fupreme power, and the gA^ 
vernment was weal^ and precarious, it is eafy to 
conceive that princes might have been tempted 
to connive at many relaxations in military dis- 
cipline, in order to preferve the afFe^ions of 
their foldiers by this faUe indulgence. But 
Philip's views were mucb jufter, and more ex<- 
tenfive. The obfervations he had made, and 
theinftrudions he had received in Greece, farmed 
him completely in the military art ; and tai^t 
him to r^ard an exad regulation of his army» * 
as the fure foundation of all his future hopes. 
Bjod.sic.i. He therefore ap[^d to this work with an at- 
tention fuitjed to its importance. He b^n wiA 
providing a fufficient quantity of arms for }m 
foldiers ; and^ in the form and management of 
theie, made fuch alterations as bis experience and 
obfervation had fuggeftedb His forces were 
conftantly exercifed, reviewed, engaged in mock, 
battles i trained and inured to form, to move^ 

to 
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to march, with eafe 3od regularity. Every diing Stcr. II. 
that tended to luxury and indulgeiKe was ftri&ly ^ ^^^ 
prohibited. Their wives were never fufii^red to ^ 
attend his officers ) though [a] he himfelf was yet Athenae. 
not careful to inforoe this ftridt regard to the dif* ^' ^' ^^^' 
cipline of his camp by his own example. His ex- 
ad care, in baniihing luxury and ^^minacy, con» 
tinued durii^ the whole courfe of his reign. Wc 
learn from Folyaenus *, that one officer was diP • *• 4 c > 
fnifled from his&rvice, for ufing warm baths; and 
two others for-ent^taining a fiaging girl. The 
men of moft diftin&ion in his army were not 
permitted to make ufe of s any carriages in their 
fnarch, either for themfelves, or for their bag* 
gage ; which was allowed to be no more than t""l;*,7^ 
their fervants could carry ; nor were the number of 
thefc permitted to be ai)y greater than ftrid ne* 
ceflity required. 

' . Among the inf^ances of his attention to the 
modelling and regulating his army, and training 
up his foldiers.ta the military art, we may reckon 
one which Arrian * afid ^tian + both afcribc * Aman, 

1. 4. p. a6S* 

to Philip: and that is the inftitution of the fi^ian, 
AOPT*OPOl, or fpear-mea, as they were called. * '** ''*^' 
Thefe were careful^ chofen from all the noble 
ilimilies in Macedoo; educated ind inflruAed, 

' [aj O h ^iXiooo( «fi KtSet 7pQ?\iijkQf tyetfui* Athen. in loco 

ia 
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in all liberal accomplilhtnentSy at the toyil co)Xrti 
from their earlieft years, and employed in all 6f- 
fices about the king's perfon. They guarded 
his chambeiMioor by turns ; they attended hiia, 
in hunting and in battle ; they had peculiar ho* 
fiours and privileges, and particularly were ad^^ 
mitted to dine at the king's table. Thus he 
contrived to keep, as it were, a number of hoft* 
ages, to fecure the allegiance of all the nobles in 
Macedon : and thefe youths, early taught to 
love and refpeffc the peifon of their prince, con- 
itantly under his inlpeftion, and, of confequence^ 
fired with emulation to render themfelVes worthy 
of his regard, ferved as a glorious feminary (fa 

• 1. «c c. 6. Curtius * calls them) of future genefaU and of* 
licers; on whofe abilities and zeal the king 
might have the firmed reliance. And, for thisf 
purpofe, it was particularly ceceflary that the/ 
Ihould be enured to an exemplary obfervance of 
his regulations. Not all the favour which he 
fliewed them ; not all the affability and conde-*^ 
fcenfion with which he entertained them, as his 
equals and companions, was fufiered to encou* 
rage them to the lelifl; relaxation of his rigorous 

^iam vg difcipline. One of them, who had left his com* 
pany on a march, to allay his third in a tavern, 
was feverely chaftifed. Another^ who, when her 
ihould have remained under arms, was tempted 
to lay them down, for the greater eonveitience 

oT 
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Cf plundering, was put to death without mercy ; Sect. ^r. 
and without the leaft regard to his intimacy ^^ ^ 
with the king, which had encouraged him to 
commit this offence. 

And now it was, that Philip formed the fa- w«<>* sic 
mous Macedonian Phalanx, which afterwards 
performed fuch effeftual fervices on many, oc* 
cafions; which fo greatly contributed to his 
fon's conquefts in Afia, and which appeared fo 
formidable to the Romans, at a time when its 
figure and its arms alone remained, without the 
Ipirit by which it was originally animated. Ho^ 
met was the fource from whence the Grecians 
drew all their knowledge : and, from the foU 
lowing pafiage of his immortal poem, Philip 
is faid to have conceived the firft idea of this 
renowned body : 

Ao'iric Ap* uTirif s^ ti Jk, U9fvt itofvVf a¥tfct f avn^* 

titbvmrw tiivwvoi i^frao-av AAADAoto-i. Iliad. N. 13U 

An iron fcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields ; 
Armour in armour locked, and ihields in Ihields. 
Spears lean on fpears, on targets targets throng : 
Helms duck to helms, and man drove man along. 

Poi»£. 
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B )OK L Th vs Diodorus relates : but it hath been fug- 
les note on gefted, and not without reaibn, thit Philip was 
vmp'm by na means the origini^l inventor of the PhjK 
^unin UnXy but only new modelljcd and disciplined • 
body, with which the Macedonians, as well as 
all the Greci^s, were alxvady well acquainted. 
In the time of Philip, this Phalanx was cork 
poTed of a body of infantry c^ about fix thou^^ 
fttid men, which ufually formed his main battkw 
MjTb. 1.17. jjjpjj, jy^j ^^^ ^ £1^0^ catting fword, a large 

&iuare buckler, four feet in length, and two and 
an half braad ; and a pike fourteen cubits long, 
called by the Giedans ZAPIZZA. This bod3r 
was ufually drawn up fixteen in depth : the Btt 
were fometimes doubled, fometimes divided, at 
the differeoc exigencies requited: aad^ in the 
manner of their evolutions and coumrr-maich- 
jfeiiaaTsd. ings, on fuch occafions, Philip iattoduccd an 
alteration which he deemed of confequence, as it 
tended to encourage his own foldiers, ^d to in- 
timidate the enemy. The original manner of 
this counter-march, which the Macedonians in- 
vented, was fo contrived, as to have the appear* 
ance of a retreat ; the new method, which was 
adopted from the Lacedemonians, had an opp> 
pofite efTed:, and fliewed like a bold and uor 
daunted onfet. 

Tm 
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Thi fpace between each Phalangites on their Sect. IL 
march, (as Polybius ♦ hath defcribed this body it"?^ 
in the time of the Romans) was four cubits ; J^X^Z 
and the diftance between the ranks the fame: as 
they advanced towards the enemy, the men 
clofed to half thefe diftances^ and, when they 
were to receive the enemy, they locked ftiU 
clofer, fo that the diftances were but one cubit. 
Their pikes, as hath been obferved, were four* 
teen cubits long. The fpace between the hands^ 
and that part of the pike which projeAed be* 
yond the right, took up four, and, confequently^ 
each pike was advanced ten cubits beyond the 
body o£ the foldier. So far did they advance 
towards the enemy, from the foldiers of the firft 
rank ; while thofe alfo, of all the four fucceed* 
ing ranks, projefted beyond the front to their 
feveral proportional diftances. The foldiers of 
all the other ranks behind the fifth held their 
pUkes, (which could not reach the enemy) raifed 
and reclining a lictle over thofe before them, f6 
as to form a kind of roof to fecure them from 
all miffive weapons. But this was not the only 
ufe of thofe foldiers, whole pikes could not reach 
the enemy. They were moft effeftually em- 
ployed in bearing up againft thofe who pre- 
ceded them, and fupporting them with all their 
ftrength. So that the charge was ever 'made 
with th? whole united force and impetuofity of 
G 2 all 
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all thifr mighty body ; immoveable and impneg^ 
nable by its union ; and without the legft po£- 
Ability of a retreat for thofe foldiers who were 
on every fide dofely locked in, and pufhed for^ 
ward by their comrades. 

The difficulty of fuftaining the weight of this 
body, appears evidently from its dcfcription ; 
the difficulty of opening or breaking it Poly- 

•tttfapra. bius f thus demonftratcs, by comparing it with 
the difpofition of the Roman army. Each Ro- 
\ , man foldier, faith this hiflorian, takes up in fight 
two cubits: the fame diflance muft be allowed 
for fklfting their fhields, and wielding their arms. 
The, whole, then, is twice the diftance of the 
Phalangites, when they move to attack the ene- 
my. Every Roman, therefore, oppofes two of 
\ thefe, and is obliged to make head againft ten 
different pikes. And, when the Phalanx waits 
to receive the enemy, the numbers and difficul- 
ties are doubled. The efforts of the affailants 
might indeed fometimcs break one or more ia 

♦!.3j.fea. this vaft foreft of pikes. But then, (as Livy * 
hath obferved in one particular inftancc) the 
pike, fo broken, (till continued to fill up the 
tremendous range, without any vacancy or ia- 
terval : nor was its broken point incapable of 
doing execution. 

Alatr 
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* A LAT£ author * of a difcourfe oi the Roman 
art of war i^ of opinion, that the principal de- M>„nc»n'i 
fed of the Phalanx lay in its difadvantagcous SV'*' 
armour, and order of battle. " In reality, faith <^««««*«» 
** he, the pikes of the two firft ranks only w*e 
^ fenriceable in an engagement ; thofe of the 
** reft fcarcely availed any thing. The men of 
^* the third rank could not fee what palled in 
*' the front, nor had any command of their long 
** pikes, which were entangled and locked up 
" between the files, without a poflibility of mov- 
•* ing them to the right or left : hence the Ro- 
^^ mans found no great difficulty in furmounting 
^ an obftacle, formidable indeed in appearance, 
^ but at bottom very triflings They had only to 
^ gain upon the pikes of the two firft ranks, 
that they might join the enemy, and fight 
hand to hand. This they were enabled to 
** do by their large bucklers, with which they 
•* bore up the pikes of the Macedonians, and, 
** forcing their way under, reached them with 
*^ their fwords. All refiftance was then at an 
^end: the Phalanx, unprovided for defence, 
^^ and rather embarrafled thun aided by their 
** pikes, could no longer ftand the furious charge 
^^ of the Romans, who made dreadful havock 
*♦ with their pointed fwords. We find at the 
*^ battle of Pydna, where Paulus ^milius gained 
^^ fo complete a victory over Perfeus, that no 
^ G3 !*lc& 
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« kfs than twenty tliciufand Macedonians vttre 
^' flain, with the lofs of only ohe hundred men 
<• on the fide of the Rooians." This, our Au- 
thor adds, it is impofliible to afcribe to any other 
caufe, than to the infufficiency of the pttke, 
when oppofed to an infantry armed with fwcirds 
and bucklers. 



It becomes the writer of thi^ hiftory to fptek 

with th<; utmod caution on fucha fubjed : par- 

• Tr*it6 de ticularly u Fcilard *, fron^ whom thcfe obferva- 

y!^' tions are almoft cicaftly copied* has pronounced 

«««• >• pofitively on the inconyenicnce of the Macedo^ 

nian pikes. But it is obvious to remark* that 

the h9Xt\Cy here brought as an example to efta^ 

bUih this theory* doth not aflbrd a fingle cir^ 

cumftance in favour of it ; bat* on the contrary, 

tiVy, 1. 44. doth remarkably confirm that of Polybius* In 

Si^F«i^(U the firft place, we find the CQnful ^rtiliua uOng 

aU poflfible artifice to bring Perftus from hia 

ground, which he had chofen particularly for the 

fake of his Phalanx : and to which he obfU« 

nately adherfd* tiU accident* or tath^r the po^ 

licy of the Roman* obliged him to advl^ce^ 

The fight of the Phalanx, though defcei^g 

into a lefs advantageous place, (truck ^SmDms 

with horror and amazement. It was attackcc) 

with all imaginable gallantry in fixHit, but bore 

4o;Wft aU before: it with, fuch irroftftibk itapetiii^ 

ofity. 
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dfitjr, that ^milius rent his garments in an Sect. ir« 
agony of grief and indignation. When the in- ^^^ 
equality of the ground, the immenle front of 
this body, and the confufion of the battle, be« 
gan to deftroy the finn and folid form of the 
Phalanx ; then it was, that this able Roman con* 
ceived hopes of fuccefs : then it was, that he 
ordered his legions to attack it in the intervals 
and vacancies now laid open, [b] And to this 
diipofition Livy *, in cxprefi terms, afcribes the * ^ ♦'* 
viftory. Had the whole Roman army, iaith he, 
continued to make its impreflion on the front, 
it muft have run direftly on the Macedonian 
pikes ; nor could it have fuftained the weight 
of this clofe and firmly compacted body. 

41 b} Naqut.olU evidentior casfa viAoriac fuk, qoam 
^od multa pafiim praeiia erant : quae fiudlaaDtcm turbap 
rant prjmo, deinde disjeoerant Pbalangem : cajus conferta^ 
ic intentis horrenus haflis intolerabiles vires funt. Si carp* 
tim aggredkndo circumagere immobilem longitudine ct gra* 
vitate hftftam cogas, coafdk.ftrae implicantttr : i vero ab 
latere aot ab tergo aliquid tumuUiU ificrepuit, ruiaae moA^ 
turbantor. Sicut turn adverfus catervatrm incurrentes Ro» 
manosy et intcrrapta multifariam acie obviam' ire cogeban- 
taxi $e Romani, qaaconque data iiitervalla eilent iDfiott* 
abiat •rdkea fooa. Qai fi uniwfersa acie ia frootem ad- 
verfas mfiradlaoi Pkalangem conca^silTeRty qood PeUgnb 
prindpio pugnae incaute congreffis adverfus cetratps evenit^ 
indaiiTent fe baftis nee confertam aciem fultinuiflent. Liv. 
ifi locodc 

G4 Thc 
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The Phalanx, therefore, appears to hzn 
been irrcfiftible in almoft every cafe, but where 
the inequality, or accidental obftruftions in the 
grbund^ or the unwieldinefs, occa&oned by its 

p "eV ** numbers, made it break or fluftuate. This wa$ 
the chief inconvenience attending on the Pha- 
lanx, which is faid to have been greatly incrcafed 
by the later kings of Macedon, who were len- 
abled to augment this body to fixteen thoufand 

Wy|»-wt ujgj^^ Though their divifion of the Phalanx, 
(hus augmented into ten diftind battalions, ieem$ 
to have been purpofely intended to obviate this 
inconvenience. And, if once broken, either by 
the nature of the ground, or the artifice of the 
cnenay in retiring, and tempting the Phalangites 
to a diforderly purfuit, or by any other caufe, 
the mifchief became totally irreparable, a$ it 
was abfolutely impoffible for them ever to rally 
land refum? their form* 

Amother defcft of this body feems to have 
l)een, that its rear was left entirely cxpofed and 
defenccl^fs. Men armed with long pikes, an4 
exceeding cjofely drawn up, couldj by no m^^hs^ 
if attacked behind, face about readily, and pre* 
t*»Ty,i 33« fent their arms that way. Accordinjgly, we 
find, that in the battle of CynOcephalae, whpre 
the Rpm^p CQnful Fljitpinius conquered tJ^l^P* 

the 
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the latter king of MacedoHt a legionary tribuDe, Sect, ih 
with a few manipuli, undercook to break through '^'^ 
a formidable body of the Macedonian Phalanx, 
which continued, after the dii^rfion of their 
comrades, to fight &rm!tf on the right wing^ 
and, by attacking them in the rear, eafily ef- 
fe^ed his deOgn, cut the hindmoft to pieces, and 
obliged the reft to fly. 

The Phalanx, thus formed, Philip juftly con* 
fidered as his beft and moft effedual refource : 
and the foldiers, of which it was compofed, he 
treated with every mackof diftindion and regard. 
That affability and affcflion, which he fhewed 
to all his foldiers, and which he well knew how 
XQ exprefs, without defcending from his true 
dignity, were doubled to them. He give them 
the honourable tide of nEZETAIPOI, his fellow Sf^' 

OJjm. 1. 

ibldiers, a name invented to animate and encou- ^^- <•. 

Tourfeil 

rage them, and to foftei) the utmoft feverity of Not. in 
their toils. Such familiarities, faith the French /^^* 
jranflator of Demofthcnes, are eafily pradtifcd, 
and coft a prince but little, yet frequently prove 
(^ the utmoft confequenoe* 

*BtJT his different enemies were now pouring 
4own upon him, ^nd made it neceflary to exert 
all his efforts and abilities to avert the danger, 
f p his prefent difficulties he deemed it by no 

mcan3 
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Book I. mt$M incoiififtent with his honour^ to treat, ta 
DillidL^r^ fHromife) and to oblige. Ht began with fending 
i.i^.iea.3. a deputation to the Paeonians ; and^ partly hf 
bribing fome of their ehiefs^ partly by fair and 
artful promifes, (the methods with which he firft 
began, and always contmued to condt^ his de- 
figns) he prevailed on that people to grant him 
a peace, and to leave his territories unmoleiled* 
From this experience of the effectual power of 
gold, he was induced to try the fame artifice 
againft the people of Thrace, who had efpoufed 
the intei^fts of his rival Paufanias. The wealth 
of the kingdom had been entirely ezhaufted hf 
tiie public disorders, and gold was now fo ex« 
Atheoac 1. cecdittgly fcarce in Maccdon, that Philip is (aid 
to have regarded an only cup of that metal, as 
a pofieflion of fuch confequence, that, for the 
greater iecurity, it was always placed on hiar 
pillow. Yet, on this prefling occafion, he ufed 
all his powers to raife a fum eonfiderabte enough 
for his defign ; and by a magnificent prefcnt 
to the king of Thrace [c], engaged him to 

[c] We learn from Tli«€ydided» thar, amoiig tlie «r<& 
nary revenues of the kings of Thrace, thofe prefenti were 
accounted, which their richer fubjefts, neighbouring priAoes, 
$tc, ttfaally made to him, as w^ll as to his nobles : and, 
that Fhilit)} on this occdion, gratified his pride, as #611 as 
hit love isf g6ld; for thait» is Thrace, it was cftteiii«d niMa 
hoaoorable to receive than to give i coatnuy to the cufioA 
of Perfia. Thucyd. 1. a. fefk.g;. 

abandon 
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abandon Paufanias and his caufe. Thus was he S^er. }r» 
extricated from fome of his immediate difficult "^ ~^""^ 
ties, and» particularly, from the moldlation of 
one formidable competitor. 

But Argaeus and the Athenians gave him 
i^ill greater imeaQnefs : his interefts demanded the 
ruin of the one ; the others were to be managed 
i^ith the utmo(t addrefs and policy. Although oiod. si» 
their difpofitions were by no means favourable "*'''?'^ 
to him, he was fenfible that their great motive 
for efpoufing the caufe of Argaeus, was the hopes 
of becoming mailers of Aniphipolis, a ceffion 
which that prince eould tmake no difficulty of 
promifing, if, by their interpofition, he might, 
be advanced to the throne. By the fame con- 
celtion, Philip might have at once gained their^ 
/riendflup : but he clearly faw the danger of in- 
vefting thofe, whom he confidered as his ene* 
mies, with a place of fuch importance to the 
peace and fecurity of his kingdom. He there* 
fore could not think of fufiering the Athenians 
to poflefs it : on the other, hand, he was to aft 
iikh due e&ation and delicacy, fo as, if poffible, 
t6 give no umbrage to this people; and this 
c(Mld bf no means be efl%£faed, if he ftill con- 
tinued to keep poflefflon of it himfelf. He there- 
hre determined upon a meaflire, diftated by 
the extent of hi$ genius and policy. He with- ^ 

drew 
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drew the Macedonian forces from Amphipoliss 
acid afiefted to renounce all claim to that city^ 
by a formal declaration, acknowledging the 
right of its inhabitants to abfolute liberty and 
independence, as a Grecian, fettlement, intitled, 
by the exprels words and tenour of treaties lately 
concluded, to the enjoyment of their own laws 
and privileges, free from the controul of any 
foreign jurifdiftion. By this means, whatever 
oppofition fhould be made to the pretenfions of 
Athens, was to appear as the aft of the inhabit 
tants themfelves. And this declaration of Philip 
had the appearance of fuch difinterefted genero« 
fity, that the people of Amphipolis, in the firft 
emotions of gratitude, decreed divine honours 
to him, as their guardian genius ; exprefled the 
Mntdi. warmed: zeal for his fupport againft all attempts 
Societ.ton. to difturb his government at homei while, at 
i^jSSi the f^^^ ^^^9 they defended his frontier againft 
all foreign attacks, that might be made on that 
fide. 

Mantias, the Athenian admiral, was now at 
anchor before Methone, the city fb called on 
ntfu^^ the Thermaic bay, forty ftadia diftant from 
Pydna 5 md from thence detached a body of 
troops to reinforce the Macedonians, who had 
taken up arms for Argaeus; This prince now 

appeared 
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appeared at the head of his united army, and Sect. II. 
prefcntcd himfelf before the city of iEgac. He ^'■"^^~*^ 
addrefled himfelf to the inhabitants in the man<r 
ner ufual in fuch difputes ; inveighed againft the 
injuftice of the prefent govemtnent ; fupported 
iiis own title by every argument which his caufe 
could fupply ; and urged every motive of ho- 
nour and inttreft, which might induce them to 
acknowledge him as their fovereign, and to fight 
under his ftandard. But thefe people had too 
juft notions of the merit and abilities of Philip, 
and of the weaknefs and infuiiiciency of his rival, 
to fuflfer their allegiiance to be fliaken. They, 
with one confent, determined to adhere firmly 
to the interefts of the prefent reign, and fhut 
their gates^ againft Argaeus. Difpirited by this 
diigraccy he direfted his march back towards 
Methone ; when Philip, who was now prepared 
to attack him, fell furioufly on his rear, and 
cut it to pieces. The reft of his army gained z 
neighbouring eminence, where they were quickly 
furrounded, and obliged to furrender themfelves 
priibners of wan 

, In this battle Argaeus fell, and thus freed vemt^. u 
Philip from all the dangers and commotions 
which might arife from his pretenfions. His 
Macedonians, Philip difpofed among his own 
tFOops, and freely admitted them to renew their 

oaths 
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oaiJ)$ to him, with a ccmfidence well c$kui$»iA 
to attach them to his inteieft. AU the AthciUMi 
prifoners he tieated with the otmoft diftuM^aott 
tod rdpe&. He cmnmM^d that their baggage 
fiiouid be inftaiitljr mftored to them ; he fxr 
prdOed the gieateft vroerattoii &>r their ftttfli 
aad the mdEb cordial aSe&ionf and tender coiv* 
oeriH for its cttisens ; and thus feat thcoi 
home, ^de^ly aflbded with the pditenefsy and 
bimane d^jpoftdons^ of the young king of 
Macedofi. 

Bepoft. ia Tj|£ Athenian prifoneni had fcarcely arrived 
at their city» when ambafla<iors from Philip i^ 
peared in the aflemblf ; where the late cotkluft 
^ their matter gained them the ycmoft fai^oufv 
and attention. In his name they pro{Kifed t 
peace ; and a renewal of chat alliance i which 
had formerly fubfifted between Athens and king 
Amyntai. On his part, the faireft profeffions 
were made of r^ard and amity : and, as to 

Fbiyaem Amphipolis, his deputies were inftnid^ed to fpeak 

** ^ ''* of it as a city to which Philip had no claim| 

and which was no longer dependent on the crowft 

of Macedon, either to hold, or grant to others. 

t His overtures were received with all attention 

by a people, who, although they derived oui'* 

fiderable advantages from their conqucftfi and 

colonies in Thrace and Macedon, yet were 

a gready 
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j^atly dScouragpd bjr the vaft cxpenoe of fend* f '^^^*^ 
ingout and nutintaioiag their fleets^ in order to 
fiipport tbeie acquifitions ; and were theiefiMe^ 
at prefenty well inclined to make a peace wttk 
Pliil^, on Aich honourable terms as he now 
offered. Thefe, as diejr coofifted entiiely an 
words and promifes, he made no Afficuky of 
propofing. And they, on dieir part, did noty 
as yet, think fo highly of Phiiip's power, and 
were not to well acquainted with his poliey, as 
to imagine that he could not prefame to vtolate 
any treaty which they might conclude with him. 
They therefore contented thetiifelves widi fe^ng 
Amphipolis independent on Itfacedon; per- 
fuaded that they might, at ibme time, recover 
it by forcd of arms. Not the le^ mention 
Was now made of it; but the treaty, without 
any objeftion, or difficulty, accepted, concluded^ 
and ratified, entirely to the fatisfadion of Philip; 
who, in the depths of his artifice and policy^ 
conHdered it only as a temporary expedient: 
fully determined, that no engagements, of this 
nature, ihould raife any objftrudions to his fu- 
ture defigns. 

TiiBSB aflions engaged the firft year of Phi-, 
lip's reign ^ and, having thus far provided for 
the Xecurity of his power and kingdom, he 

refeired 
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HodK L received an account of the death of Agis, kirtg 



Dio^.sic. of tlw Paeonians. A fimilar event had cn- 
^itf.ica. couraged the Paeonians to diftrels and haraft 
the kingdom of Macedon ; and non^ Philips 
inllruded by their invafion, determined to em* 
brace the fame occafion of opprcfling them« 
He entered their territories with the choice of 
all his forces, encouraged and invigorated by 
their late fqccefies. The enemy who marched 
out to meet him, were utterly defeated, and 
the whole nation obliged to fubmit implidtly 
to the conqueror, land to acknowledge an ab- 
fblutc dependence on Macedon. 

i^* Ph iLip had now one enemy alone remaining^ 
but this by far the mofl: formidable ; Bardyllis, 
king of the lUyrians, The victories which this 
prince had gained over the brothers and the fa^ 
ther of Philip ^ the (hameful tribute which they 
had paid him, and which he ftill demanded; 
the acquifitions which he had already gained ia 
Macedon, and the danger with which his in- 
creaGng power ftill threatened the kingdoms 
all engaged this prince to revenge the injuries 
done to his family, to aflert the honour of bis 
fubjeAs, and to provide for his own defence and 
iecurity. He therefore affcmbled his foldiers ^ 
and, by a fpirited difcourfe, inflamed their minds 
with fentiments of glory ; rendered them impa-^ 

tie&t 
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4j!aii: to engage their old enemy, and to retrieve f '^^'J'*^ 
the honour of their arms 3 and^ ;h:avi{^ thu^ 
"prepared them for anions of valour, marched 
towards the confines of lUyria, at the head of 
ten thoufahd foot and fix hundred horfe. Bar« 
dyllis perceived the approaching fiorm, but not 
without emotion: he would have been weil 
pleafed not to expofe his reputation, purchafed 
by a long life of military toils, to any hazard, 
againft a prince in the a&ive part of life, of 
'extraordinary vigour and abilities, and who at- 
'ready appeared formidable by bis late fucceflesr. 
Ambaflfkdors were therefore fent from the lUy- 
rian, with propofals of peace, on condition that 
.each party Ihoiild be acknowledged Ibvercign 
of thofe places which they then pofleffcd. To 
thefe overtures Philip boldly replied, that an 
equitable and an honoufable peace would be 
entirely Confbnant to his inclinations ; that ha 
could not regard any peace, as cither equitable 
or honourable, but fuch a one as Ihould cfFcc- 
;rually confine the lUyrian within his ancient 
•limits. That he fhould immediately rclinquifh 
all his conqqefts in Macedon, were the terms 
which became the king of Macedon to propofc; 
and thefe the only terms he was determined to 
accept. This fpirited anfpver put an end to all 
further negociations. Thellty rian king ordered 
Vol. I. H his 
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FooK^l. his troops to mtirdi ; and, MriA a dtifc infif^*- 
Sl^w^^iT'^o' ^.j^^ ibUgte out the bold ihvaders* 

Diod. Sic, Th£ armies of tfie two nStions were .n^lrty 
fta.4. equal, that of the Illyrians being compofed of 
ten thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe. 
They were alfo equally aniniated, ^ho\)gh l^y 
•different motives. Tbe^M^acedonians ibughtCQ 
^venge their late di%races, iind to regain the 
honour of th^fr armis : the lUypians 43ame on in 
j^e.forideof former vidories^ and were e^er^ 
fupport their advantages, and maintain the 
glory they, had .already gained. As they ap- 
jfroached, each army endeavoured to ftrike tcr- 
>6r into their aflailants, by hofl-id /houts and 
'outcries, according to the ancient ciiftom of 
^Kefc nations. The lUyrians advanced in. one 
!large column," of that kihd which the Greeks 
called 'Plinthion, to fall with all their weight 
ilpon the enemy. The right wing .and center 
of the Macedonians .Were . compofed of their 
jcholceH: infantry, and, among thefe, the Pha- 
Fron. strftt. ji^anx lately formcd. On the left, Philip ftationed 
Jiis cavalry, who were ordered -to wheel -about 
md attack the Illyrians in flank; while the 
jprince, at the head of his favourite body, Itood 
rfirmjy in the front, and bravely fuftained their 
chatge. Both fides fought with equal valour^ 
and vidory remained long in fufpence. • At 

length, 
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Ic9gth» the Macedomao cavalry ,t)egfQ to make ^ECt. If. 
jGpjMe irupricflioa, both on the flank and .the rcjir ^OO^ 
of the Illyrians ; while all the boldeft efforts of 
the Phalanx, and all the military Ikill of their 
royal general, were exerted to break their front. 
Viftorjr began, at length, to favour, and, after 
a long and'obftinatc conteft, to declare for Phi- 
lip : cepeated charges, dirc6ted >¥ith due fkill, 
and executed with becoming valour, d3liged the 
Hlyrian column to bend and fluduate : the Ma- 
'cedonians preffed their difordcred enemy on a!l 
fides; on the front, the flank, and the rear; 
and, with great havock, broke and difperfed 
the whole army. More than fevcn thotjfand fell 
on the 6eld of battle ; and, among tliefe, the 
gallant old 'kkig Bardyllis ; whofemind amib(*iy 
' ftill retained fuch vigour, ehat, at the age of Ji7J"Jf,^ 
ninety, he fought bravely on horfeback. yWs p|»<jV"* 
-man had railed himfelf, by his valour, from a i579» 
Aate i>i the ^reateft meanneis and obfcurity. 
Having ifirft gained a few followers, he iupport- cie. deoar. 
cd himfelf by rapine and plunder ; and, by * * 
remarkable equity and exadnefs in the diftribu- 
- tion q£ tlie prey, attached his followers to his 
interefl:, and greatly increafed their numbers* 
Hence *he feems (in this favage nation j where 
power was chiefly founded on violence and perfo- 
nal bravery, the great mark of merit) to^havebeen 
enabled to raife himfelf 'to the fover€|ignt;y. ^la 
H a this 
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this ftation he aftcd with becoming vigour; 
and now fell in a manner worthy of a warlike 

prince. 



The purfuit was, for Tome time, continued 
. with confiderable flaughter ; but, as the rout 
difperfed andfeparated the enemy, Philip, who 
well knew how far to purfue his vidtory, recall- 
ed his foldiers to the field of battle i where he 
caufed the dead to be interred, and, as Diodo- 
•^- '^' rus * hath recorded, erefted a trophy in honour 
of this important viftory. It is certain, that 
this account is not agreeable to the eftabliihed 
maxim of his predecefTors ; and that Paufanias, 
at hath been already obferved, afierts, that 
neither Philip nor Alexander ever ereded a 
trophy in honour of any of their many viAories. 
Yet, in the medals which have been preferved, 
. both of the father and the £)n, we find a re- 
verfe charged with one of thefe memorials of 
viftory ; which (eems to favour the account o£ 
Diodorus, ^nd to imply, that Philip did really 
. make this innovation in the Macedonian cufloms ; 
. and rather chofe to imitate the manners and 
• wfages of Greece. And if fo, it is a circum- 
ftance the more worthy of attention, as it feems 
to be an indication of the afpiring temper of 
this prince. His firft great ambition was. to 

make 
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(nake his kingdotp be c(v>fidered as a true and Sect. IT, 
^nuinc membcj: of the illuftrious community ^ ^ 
of Greece. This was an honour the Greeks 
were now by no means difpofed to grant him 5 
and every circumftance of diilinfbion many of 
them were fufficicntly ready to point out. Hence 
might poffibly have arifen this affcfbation of 
conforming to the Grecian inanners : which was 
by no means accidenral, or lightly conceived by 
Philip ; but the refult of deep defign, to place 
himfelf and h^s fpbjeds in a more honourable 
view thzn tha( of barbjMrians, in wl^ich their seeDemoii. 
cijetpies were willing to cpnfider them ; and to ^al'^Vee 
abolifh every, even the minuteft, cuilom^ which ^^^* 
might tend to preferve the memory of a diftinc- 
(ion fo odious and mortifying. 

However this may be, the ambitious and 
daring ipirit.of Philip, enlivened and elevated 
by fuccefs, now meditated ftill greater and more 
extenfive defigns. The late viftory had com- ^.^ g^ 
pletely freed his country from the incurlions of "' ^»^"- 
a dangerous ensmy ; and reduced lUyria to the 
condition of a province dependent on M acedon. 
His abilities, his fucceffes, his whole deport- 
ment, obliging and engaging, both by nature 
and by art, all confpired to captivate the affec- 
tions of his fubjeds, and to attach them with 
particular firmnefs to his fervice. They now 
V - H 3 fpokc 
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: Book I. fpoke of nothing but the greatnefs of thdf 
' king ; and, under his direftion and command, 
were prepared t6 undertake the itioft hazardous 
interprizes. Thus ^riimated, and thus fupport- 
ed, Philip now deterfnined to go on in that 
courfe of bold and hsizardous enterprizes, \7hich 
he had hitherto purfued With fo much good fofr- 
lune; arid, not contented with fecuring th^ 
jpeaceable poffeflion of the throne, (which many 
prince^, fituated as he had been, would havt 
tlioirght fufBcient for their glory) rcfolved to 
tender his kifigdom much more opuleAt drtd 
floarifhing, much mdre powerful and rcfpeft^ 
able» 

Amphipolis he confidered as a city^ the pof- 
feflion of which was, in the firft place, neceflary 
to his future deiigns ; and which both glory &nd 
intercft equally prompted him to reunite to 
Maccdon. But many difficulties there were to 
obftrufl: an attempt of this nature, which re- 
quired the mod confummate policy to furmount. 
The Athcniahs had by no means refigncd their 
pretenfions, but prepared to reduce the city by 
force of arms. The Amphipolitans, on their 
part, had riow tailed the cohiforts of freedom j 
and determined, if poffibk, to maintain their 
independence : for this purpofe, they attached 
themfelvcs to the Olynthian league, which had 

once 



Oacc more grown . powerful by the rum of the Sbct.u, 
Spartans. The people, who formed this con- ^^ • 
fcdcj^cy, appeared well-difpofed to defend them^ 
both agauift the Athenians, with ' whom they 
were, at this time, engaged in a conteft ; and 
againft Philip, whom they juftly dreaded and 
fufpedtcd, Iphicrates, the Athenian, was once 
more fent agaiqft this city, whofe abilities foon 
iXiade him mafter of all the adjacent pofts. The 
town was blocked up i when a party of the ci- 
tizens, in the Athenian iqtereft, promifed to pemoft. 
4eliyar up one of the g^tes to him, and gave 
hoftages for the fecurity of their performance. 
Thefe hoft^s Iphicratqs committed to the care 
^of Charidemu$, the commander of a body pf 
hired troops, who then fought under him, and 
was himielf obliged to return to Athens, whither 
the diflatisfaftioa of his countrymen had recall- 
ed him. Charidemus, pretending to refent the 
wrongs of Iphicrates, refufed tp fcrve! und^r 
Titnotheus, who had fucceeded him; and re- 
turned the hoftages to the Amphipolitans. The 
Athenians were thus defeated in their hopes of 
gaining the city ; and Timotheys himfelf was 
ioon after obliged to raife the fiege, as he had 
not forces fufficient to oppofe the Olynthians 
and Thracians, with whom he was at once 
- engaged. 

H 4 The 
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BookI. The Amphipolitans, thus fecured from theic 
Dioa!«c'.1. prefcnt danger, fccm to have grown to fome de- 
16. fca.8, ^j.gg ^f infolcncc, and to have given Philip real, 
or pretended^ caufcs of complaint. The Olyn* 
thians plainly perceived, that thefe muft necef« 
farily produce an open declaration againft then^ 
on the part of Philip ; and that a place, where 
many of their fubjefts had fettled, was in in^- 
minent danger 6f falling under the dominion of 
a prince, whofe power was already become for- 
midable to his neighbours. What ufc he might 
be tempted to make of fuch an acceffion of 
ftrcngth 5 how far their intereft might be aSe&ed^ 
and their welfare rendered precarious by it, was 
uncertain. They, therefore, determihed to quie( 
Ocmoft, all their fufpicions and jealoufies at once, and to 
ica.3.* * provide efFeftually againft all confequences, by 
a timely union with Athens; and now fcnt their 
deputies to that city, to propofe an accommo- 
dation and alliance. 

SuGH a conjunSion could not but appear in 
the higheil degree alarming to Philip -, his future 
hopes entirely depended on defeating the dc- 
fign ; and, for this purpofe, that artifice and 
policy, which had always fo great a Iharc in the 
{uccels of all his fchemes, were now effe&ually 
exerted. His agents were inftantly dilp&tcbc^ 
^Q Athens: the popular leaders, and public 

minifter$| 
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ininifters, were gained ; and the people flattered ^ser. if. 
with the faireft and moft plaufible declarations. V"^^»^ 
To give thefe an air of greater fincerity, a n^ 
gociation was commenced, and a formal ftipu- 
lation made, that the Athenians, in the firft i>««oftw 
place, fhould be put in pofleffion of Amphi- da. 3.* 
polis ; and that they, on their part, fhould give 
iip Pydna to Philip; which, though famous 
for its fidelity and attachment to Amyntas ; an 
attachment carried even to adoration, as we 
learn from Ariftides*, yet had revolted from •0"t.^ 
Philip, and committed itfelf to theproteftion i.p.4^f 
of Athens. Under the pretence of preventing 
the inhabitants of this city from taking the 
alarm, and feeking the defence of fome other 
ftate, the whole tranfaftion was privately carried *Ti,eopoiii. 
on in the fenate of five hundred, without being p"" »? ^^f- 
referred, as ufual, to the afTembly of the peor 
pie : and, by this means, there was the greater 
room for evafion and fubterfuge, and better op- 
portunity for delays and difficulties. The Athe- 
nians, fired with expectations of regaining 
Amphipdlis, the great objeft of their wifhes, 
Ibfiered themfelves to beamufed, and, with the 
moft infolent contempt, refufed to receive any 
overtures from the Olynthian deputies ; a treat- 
ment which juflly irritated their ftate, and dc* p^^n^^ 
cermined it to give all poffible oppofition to the ^opn* 
Athenian intereft 

^ This 
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BooK^i. Xhis was the difpofidon with which Philip 
Ajtv-^ wifljcd to inipirc the Olynthians. He inftantly 
appbed himiclf to them, while yet their Eefeni* 
meat was violent ; he flattered, he coUrted, he 
pcomiied them, and they readily hearkeaed tQ 
his prapoials. With an air of the utmoft friend- 
fhtp ud cordiality, be gave them up Anthemu^^ 
T'Sft^^"* a city which feparated Olynthus from the fea» 
^d which had, for a long feries of years, ac- 
koowledgied the jurifdidion of the kiog$ of 
Macedon : and, thus gratified and obliged, the* 
Oiyothians made no difficulty of entering into 
ftrid engagements with their bcnefaftor. By 
thefe means did this confgmmate matter of in-' 
trigue difpel that ftorm, which, had it once 
burft forth, muft have deilroyed his rifing gre^- 
nefs, and engaged a powerful and important 
people firmly to his intereft^, who had ever re- 
garded him with envy and difcontent, and were, 
. but a moment before, prepared to unite with 
.hk moft dangerous s^ntagpnifts. 

STJtENGTH£N£p by this fkcw alliance, he 
made no'fcriiple of avowing thofe hoftile intcn* 
tion$» which he had, for fome time, entert^ed 
flgainft Amphipoli;;. He had art fuBicient to 
perfuade the Olynthians, that their interett, as 
well as that of Macedoo» requi^d tkfA. he 
Ihould reduce this city to his obcdicncCf. Tfeis 

people 
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people bid alio fome wrongs to urge agadnft die StcT«.K 
inhabitant*. It was therefore detemoned «» ""^^^^ 
unite tbeifr refefttnaents ; and Atnphipdis was 
preflfod by a vigorous ficge. The Affiphi- j^.^^ ^.^^ 
politarts, nAore affcSed by danger, wfien i6.fea.8. 
it had oitec fallen t^n them, than attentive t3 
the means 6{ prcvcntirtg it, had rccourfe to 
Athens in this eitiergencJy, and fent two of their , 
citizens to defire the pfotedlion of that ftatc. oemoft. o- 
The Athenians had juft now given an tincom- Jj^*^^ 
ftion proof of attention to their public interefts. 
The ifland of Euboea had been, for fome time, 
under their protedidn ; and its refpedive cities 
*^re governed by perfons devoted to thdr fer- 
vice. Diforders, however, had arifen •, and a fedi- . 
tion, fomented and fupported by the Thcbans, 
whofe forces had been admitted into fome of the 
cities, threatened the whole ifland with a reVo- /Efcbin. ia 
lution. Menefarchus, the governor of Chal- ^^' ^^ 
CIS, had been guihy of fome outrages againft 
the Atlieniaris: Themifon, who governed in 
Eittfia, had alfo given therti a particular caufe 
of cortiplaint. He had taken from them the city 
of Oropits, fituated on the confines of Attica and 
Boeotia, and given it into the hands of the 
Thebans; who ftill obftinately reftrfcd to re- 
ftdre it to a people, who either could not, or 
•were nOt difpofed co make ufc of any other 

moans 
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Boox I. means for recovering this city» but thofe of re^ 
S^Y^ monftrating, and plciading the juftice of thcjr, 
pretenfions. Yet tbefe chiefs now found them- 
felves obliged to implore the alTiftance of the 
Athenians, wl)o, ' notwithft^nding all former 
complaints ai^d quarrels, could not but fee th^ 
n^ccflity of fupporting their intereft in Euboeaj^ 
which, by it? fituation, fprved cither to com- 
mand, or to defend, the country of Attica; 
and, by its fertility, fupplied it amply with pro- 
vifions. But, although the attempt of Tjiebes 
was fufEciently alarming, yet doubts and delaya 
Demoft. de wcrc arifing 5 when Timotheus, fjie great A- 
^erfen. in ^hcnjan general, appeared in the aflcmbly. 
*f What, my countrymen," cried he, " the 
*< Thebans are in the ifland ; and are you de-r 
•* liberating ? why are you not already at the 
** port ? why are you not embarked ? why i^ 
** not the fea covered with your navy?" So 
MMi. nv i^irited an addrefs, determined thern at once : 
"^"* in five, 'days, they entered EubQea^ in thirty, 
they obliged the Thebans to come to terms, and 
Dem.o. to cvacuatc the ifland ^ and, on their return, 
k&^4.^ Hierax and Stratocles, the deputies of Amphi- 
polis, appeared before them to implore their aid 
upon a like occafion. They reprefented the 
danger of a jundion between Philip and Qlyn- 
thus in the ftrongeft light •, and carneftly preflcd 
thsii) to fend out their Beet, to take a city under 

their 
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their proteflion, which they had long defired to Sect, il 
poflefe ; and, by that means, to prevent it from *— v~-^ 
falling under the power of their common 
enemy. 

Thb late inftance of their vigour made Phi- 
lip fee plainly the neceflity of having once more 
recourfe to artifice. He therefore addrefled a Deau»ft.it 
letter to the Athenians, which he well knew how ^^'^^* 
to draw up in the mod fpecious and infinuating 
terms. In this he acknowledged their preten* 
fions to the city, which he now befieged ; he 
tenewed the aflbrances of his fricndfhip; he 
declared, that it was his real intention to furren- 
der Amphipolis to them; and that, for this 
purpofe, and with this defign alone, he had 
now laid fiege to it. The Athenians, who were 
entirely engaged by a general revolt of their al- 
lies, and dependent towns, (which produced the 
war, called the foetal war) eafily fufFcred them- 
felves to be amufed by thefe reprefentations ; * 
and, pleafed with the lead appearance of a 
pretence to juftify them in not engaging in an 
cntcrprize, for which they were not fufliciently oem.o- 
at leifure, abfolutely rejeAed the propofitions of f^.^^* 
the Amphipolitan deputies ; and refufed to fend 
fuccours to a city, which they fondly imagined 
they fbould receive without any trouble; Phi- 
lip was thus left at liberty to prcls the city with 

double 
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g Dcm.^' ^ ^ refijftg^cc ineflfcdkyal, we^ce ol)ligc4 t? 

oiyn.3, furrender themfelves to the mercy of ^ coOff 
qucror, whom they had provoked by an ob» 
jftinate defend ^ though, ^ m un^^ouncfble 
iaconfifteocy of conduft, they ftijl jCpptifliK^ 
ito pay him diviuc hpnows. 

FiiaiPo inow mailer gf Amp^iypiQlife cojor^ 

leatcd biinfeif with banifliing thofc -who Mi 

jqpppfcd.him with greatfil violence, aad treatej^ 

jthe reft <rf the inhabitants wjuth. fu©oiiei^t lenity. 

Diod. Sic. Hi? defjgn was by :nQ m^^^ to fpcfewiijiate, buj: 

nt fupra, ^^ .cQoun^nd them. The fituaWA »nd jipipor- 

jtance of xb^jr city, ^nd the extent and coor 

leniencies of its commerce, recommepcjed tihem 

to his .protedlion ; and detetmioed him ,to Aew 

.a ^ijift regard ito :tbe welfare, and tranquillity x^ 

fo valuabk an acquifitipn. Far frpi^i ^rajify- 

. jng the.e)cpeftatipn^^ which theilighteft.grpwnds 

iad been ivifficient to make the jft^thenians er^^r* 

j:ain> he reunited Amphipolis to .Macedpn, 

and refolved to brave all the.refentment of ^th^t 

pepple i yet, ftiU with due caution and policy, 

- the judged it neceflary to arm himfclf againft any 

eflfefls .qf that refentment.; and, for this pur- 

j),ofe, determined to cement the union which 

now fubf^^d'between.him and the Qlynthians. 

THtr 
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They were poiTdfied^f a confideraUe po^^er, 6f.cr.4(. 
%*th by fca attd land. They had *concenPoA De,n!'or' 
4n^ 'notions of Aieir o#ii imj^ottBhce, and ^ad J.^^^^* '* 
iftlreiaidy^ifcwefed 4li«ir jodiloQefy ^f PhUfp^s in- o^m'h. ». 
etttffing 'power, ifvliidh, ifbe^gh It -hafl fertile ' * ** 
l^efetit fiibaded, yet might ftHl Wesdc out, on 
-Eh^ Ifoture abrm. Fanrours and trenegti^ thotis- oit nth. ,. 
*)«?, ivcrethe t>ifly ftme means df crafifmmg IJ^m* * 
'them in his antereft ; and 'he foon fotmd oppor- 
tunities of gratifying them. 'Vbt levc^ <^f 
Pydna afforded him a fair occafion of marching 
4tgaifyft that oky, in orde# » -rediRie itxo his 
-ottedieffce. Th^ Tiege ^wss f&nmd i and the . 
^PydnMns, cnrfopporradby tlim newSbveisoigns, ' 
<*<p«re4<k>h 6bKg*d to fttfttnUcn 'Libanus ♦jwid •Libin. 
^r?ftk!cs t haveboth alfertedj th«t, at theory time ]^^^'' '• 
^hch'thrfe people 'weretperfonnihg thofc fdtemn J^;(^"** 
.•rites, iby which the terms 5of their cai^hiiktiwi societ.tom, 
.Wwewtified, PbiHp .ordered his fohKera to :iall '' "•♦'^• 
^eniihem without mercy, and thus cruelly ntaf< 
e&cred a confiderable number of the cicf2ens. 
*But fuch an inftance of barbarity would not, 
•k firtay -reafonably be prefumcd, have bean 
'tfmiutcd by Demofthenes, -who wprefentcd ulU 
•the anions of this prince in the blackeft iighti; 
*nor is it at all confident with the tenour of! his 
'iiftions : 'for, although his humanity was, on 
many occafions, made to yield to 'his policy and 
ambition, yet unneccflary barbarity was neither 

con- 
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Book I. cmfiftcnt with his temper, nor his intereft. It 
^*^^**^ feems more reafonable to fuppofe, that he ae- 
cepted of the fubmiflion a£ the inhabitants, 
without inflifting any extraordinary fisverities, 
and without difgracing his prefent to the Olya- 
thians, to whom he now gave up Pydna^ i^ 
putting them in poflefllon of a city, depopidat- 
ed and polluted by the blood of belpiefs Wretches, 
who had laid down their arms, and yielded thenv 
* felves up to mercy. 

ibid.pMu To gratify the Glynthians (till farther, he^ 
m^sit.u ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ace, turned his arms ^inft Po^ 
i6kka.%. ridaca^ xhis city had been taken fome years 
fince by Timotheus, and was now in pofleflion 
of the Athenians ; but, as it had been originally 
dependent on Olynthus, with profeilions of the 
trueft afiedion, he made a tender of his aflift- 
ance, in order to reduce it to their obedience. 
His propofal was readily accepted > and he now 
marched, at the head of a formidable force, 
.againft a city by no means capable of contend* 
ing with the united powers of two fuch confe* 
derates. The gates of Potidaea were foon ob« 
liged to be thrown open to receive the befiegers. 
The Athenian garrifon, from a vain expectation 
of relief, retired into the citadel, and there 
continued the oppofition, till, convinced of 
their abandoned and defperate condition, they 

con- 
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confented to yield to fuperiour fotce^ and fiir* Swt. II. 
rendered themfelvcs priiboers of wan In this iJ^T*' 
fiegc, Philip affc<acd only to be confidercd as 2a"t' '* 
ally to Olynthus, to be engaged entirely on their 
account, without any hopes of private advan* 
tage. The city, therefore, was inftantly giren 
up to the Olynthians : but the Athenian prifoners 
he took under his protection, as the citizens of a 
ilate, for which he profefled the greateft vene- Diod.ssii, 
ration and regard. With declarations the moA ^^ *'^'^ 
flattering, and with every mark of honour and 
efteem, he freely difmifled thofe Athenians, 
loaded with favours, and conduced, in fecurity, 
to their city. Thus tempering his very hofti- 
lities by a deportment the moft obliging and 
carefling ; To as dill to have room for palliating 
his condudt, and difgnifing his moft flagrant 
oppofition, by the Ipecious plea of neceflify. 

Fame now began to Ipeak loudly of his ac- 
tions; and all the adjacent ftates beheld him 
with admiration and tcrrour. A fpirited and 
feafonable aflTociation niight ftill have cruflied his 
growing power -, but his manners and qualifl-^ 
cations were admirably calculated to fruftrate 
fuch deflgns : his engaging affability, and infl* 
ouating addrefs, ftole the aflrcdions of all who 
^proached him ^ they who beheld him, could' vrm & 
not conceive him dangerous or afpiring : and^ ^uue^ 

VpL. I 1 when ^^^ 
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BaoB L ^Hifcn tiic^r had once ton¥trkd with btm^ even 
^'^"^"^^"^ ihe ckareft evidence couM fcarcely efface their 
{MTJodices in his favour. His penetration pierced 
into their moft fecret fcntiments; his cautiofi 
•and policy conceited his own ; while he fcemed 
implicitly to itfigrt himfclf up to all thofe who 
were admitted to his prcfence, with an appear^ 
ance of undefigning confidence, capable of im- 
poiing on the moft guarded, and bcft cxperi-t 
eticed in the ways of men. Hence it was, that 
the powers, Concerned to oppofc him, wett per- 
fuaded that they enjoyed, or might eafily ac- 
i^oft. iquire, his fricndfliip : and, inftcad of concerting 
meafures for the general defence, each thought 
themfelves fufHciently fccure, when his arms were 
turned away from them; and, by this fatal in- 
fcnfibility, fufFcred that power to increafe, with- 
out any efFeftual interruption or controul, which 
was at length to involve them all in one general 
ruins . 

Philip, on his part, knew how to improve 
every opportunity, and every inftance of im- 
prudence in his rivals. He had now firmly fe- 
cured the friend(hip of the Olynthians, by put- 
ting them in pofieffion of fome places, which, 
had he kept himfelf, their garrifbns muft have 
confiderably weakened his army. And, having 

thus 
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Uiuj ffomded for the ifcwicy of hi$ kingdom i Sicr.ir. 
itcdnciled a powerful Qeigiit>ouring ftatc 10 hU *-'"• ''-^ 
govemmmc, and engaged ic in his Tenrice by 
the ties of intereft and gratitude, his adlive fou) 
prompted him to take the advaatage of tbofi) 
favourable circumftances, and to mzrqh out of 
his donunions in purfuit of further conquefts. 
Tiie people of Thraee had long conlidered Ma- 
cedoo as a diftrift rent from their dooEiinkuis : 
they had frequently infefted i^ and fometimei 
with fucceis \ their late attempt to fet Pauianiaa '^^"^i^i 
on the throne Philip's art could improve into n 
faircayfe, and juftification, of hoftilicies. Agaioft 
liiem, therefore, he now determini^ to march ^ 
and the charafier of their kii^ gave him juft 
grounds to hope for fuccefi. 

GoTYS, who at this time governed the caft- 
em Thrace, poiTefled the Cherfonefus, and the 
coafts of the Egean fea, as far as the Euxine. 
He had at firft difcovered feme wifdom in the 
adminiftration of affairs. He ftrengthened him- 
felf by an alliance with Athens ; and gave his 
daughter in marriage to Iphicratcs > on which, f^]^ 
occafipn he difcovered fuch latisfadion, and J'J^'i^;.'' 
thought himfelf fo much honoured, that he even 
defcended to wait at table on thole who were^ 
affembkd at the nuptials. He had no fixed re« 
I 2 fidcnce 
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Book T. fidcticc in his dominions ; but, as they contained 
^^'^ the moft beautiful forefts, and were watered by 
ftiany rivers, whofe banks were embroidered 
with variety of fragrant flowers, he ranged abduc 
with his attendants, and pitched his tents where- 
P 531U "* ever the beauty of the place invited him. Thefc 
delightful retreats gave a wild and romantic 
turn to his mind, fo that he at length conceived 
the fancy of being enamoured with Minerva. 
He quitted his court, and pierced into the re- 
ceffes of his groves, to enjoy, as he pretended, 
#h^ convcrfation of this goddefs. All prepara- 
tions were made for the reception of his divine 
miftrefs j and his guards fcnt out to fee whether 
fte.was not attending to receive him: their an- 
fwers were fatal to them, whether they footlicd 
his folly or declared the truth -, in either cafe he 
fevehgcd the difappointment, by putting them 
mftantly to death. He ordered one of his con-' 
cubines to afllime the attributes and ornaments of 
the Athenian Minerva. In a word, his mind was 
totally difordercd, which appeared no lefs in his 

aISiI? public condudl. He engaged his fon-in-law to 
wage war on his country ; and, having gained 
a naval vidory over the Athenians, by means 
of this general, he deprived them of all their 
territories in the Chcrfonefus, and attacked 
theit colonie3 on the coaft of Thrace. To fup- 

port 
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port, this war» he demanded a loan from the Sect. II. 
people of Perinthus, which they refufed. He Ari<>ot. 
thcnddii«d, that they (houU, atleaft, grant him fXT7o9. 
ferae troops to replace his garrifons, that he ^•*-««- 
might be enabled to appear vrith all his forces 
in the field. The Pcrinthians flattered thcm- 
ielv€§, that it would be in their power to keep 
thoie places where they were to be ftationed, as 
a fecurity for his performing the terms of their 
ftipulation ; and therefore agreed to his demand. 
But this capricious prince treated their fuccours 
as prifoners, and refufed to difmifs them with- 
out a ranfom. 



Such was the man againft whom Philip 
marched. The particulars of his expcditioti 
arc not recorded exaftly by any hiftorian rio^ 
extafit : but the Thracian king fceifns to have 
fied, with precipitation, at the bare rumour of 
fo formidable an enemy ; for, from a fragment 
of Thdopompus, which Athenaeus f hath pre* 1 1- "• f* 
f&tvcd^ we learn, that, on the third day of theiV 
march, the Macedonians pofleffed themfelves' 6f 
Onocarfis, a delightful refidencei fituated in 
the midft of a foreft, to which Cotys had opened 
fcveral avenues; and which was moft frequently 
the (ieat of his enjoyments. The Thracian prince, 
thus driven from his favourite fettlement, and 
I 3 unabjie 
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unaWc to oppofe an enemy who yrett npw fredf 
traverfing and wiifting his dominions, vqnl; 
hoped to ftop the progrefs of Philip hy a ktcer* 
Its contents are not known, but, we qnuft fiip- 
pofe, were in the hightft degree extravagant 
The bare mention of a letter from Cotys raifec| 
a loud exclamatbn of contempt and ridicUlll 
Plot, in among the Macedohian cpurtieris. " Yes,** re- 
plied Philip, ** from Cotys ! doth that exck^ 
«* your mirth ? you little think whs^t <teman4^ 
" he makes.'* 



Apopbtb. 



lit' fupra. 



The arms pf this prince were as inefFpStual a^ 
Dioii^ Sic his taegdciations. Some few parties of the Thra- 
cians were fent out agaitdl: Philip, whom he; 
with eaie difperfied, and purfued his march t^ 
^e (here. He encamped near Crenidae, a co- 
ifony of the Thaifians, equally diftant from tbf 
mountains of Thrace and from the fea. Tbf 
|>eauty <rfthe fituation was fuffickntly ftriking : ^ 
lake, into which there entered divers ftf earns a^ 
^vulets, tempered thcdryneft of the foU ; 'whic% 
|>roduced frui(*s of the fineft and moft delictiMJff 
kind, and rofes of a peculiar hue and fragrancy^ 
But Philip, however delighted with thecharfn«0(f 
nature, was determined to this i«fideoGe, hf 4 
much oK^reifiateml confideratiea. Ti&egraii4 
lobjeft of his attention were thofe mines Hf^fM 
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ip tbe neighbQQring o^ounuins, of which he ha4 
been well informed, and from whence he pro* 
miicd himfelf conliderahle advantages^ H? 
drove ouc tbe Thraci^s from Crenidae, which foaflj'**' 
they had jufl: built (witb(>ut any regard to their 
alliance with Athens) i fettled a colony of Ma^ 
cedanian« there, and called the place, after his 
9W0 naoK^ Philippi, &> fan^ous afterwards, ii| 
the Rom^n hiilory, for the defeat of Brutus and 
Cafllus. He then proceeded to examine the 
fiate of thpie celebrated mines : his foldiers de^ AiUepiodo* 
icended, with their torches, into a vein,^ which neca. 
had not been wrought upon for a confiderablc ?y*^76j. 
time. Here they traced the art and labour of ^^^ 
the ancient pofielfors. Canals had been om*^ 
trtved, witJi infinite pains, to drain oflTthe watery 
which bur(l: forth inro fubterraneous lakes ; a^d 
many circumftances appeared to encQura^e ^d 
to facilitate his defign, though the barbai^w 
inhabitants had, for a long time, negledbed diia 
important fund of wealth. Numbers were in- 
fiantly employed ^ and all the contrivances^ 
which ingenuity could fuggeft, were made uie 
«f, in order to work thpfe mines to greaner ad- 
vantage than had hitherto been derived from 
them.' The fuccefs rewarded his labours; for 
he^ by this means, ejtabliflied an annual reve- 
flAie lof >teii thoufand t^i^jits, without any bur« 
deft or impofition on his fubjedls. And, how* 
I 4 ever 
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ever fcvercly the philofopher Seneca [d] may 
have fpoken of this tranfadion, fuch a refoufce 
wili not be thought unworthj^ of the attention 
of a wife prince. He now ftruck that ceie^ 
brated coin, which was called after his own 
nanic : it was difperfed liberally to protnote hk 
afpiring fchemes, and foon became of general 
high eftimation, as formed of the pareft hien^ 
t i6.'f€a.8. ^I^ich thefe mines afibrded. By this he was cn^ 
abled tp reinforce his army with a numeitms* 
bodyof mercenary foldiers, of whom many were 
found in all the neighbouring nations, ready tp 

[d] Afclcpiodotu4aii£toreft, dettiiflbsqaainpluriinosaPiii* 
U^poin metal! am antiquam, olim defiitutum* otexpforarea4 
^uae uberU8 ejus eiTet; q^is ft^us ; an aUquid fotuiis reli^ 
quiifet vctus avaritia : defccndiiTe illos cum muholumine, ^ 
inuItosdaraiTe dies : deiqde longa via fatigatos vidifTe flumina 
ihgentia, & concepcus aquaram inertium vsiflos pares noftris, 
nee compreflbt quidem terri fopereminente, fed libertM 
ifxitatis non fine hottpxc vifos, Cnm mugika haec legtTOt 
luptate» iatellexi enim faeculum iioftru^i i^on f^oyU vitiis. 
fed jam antiquitus traditis laborare : nee noilra aetate pri* 
x&om araritiam venas terrarum lapidumque rimatamin te« 
nebris male abftrafa quaefifle. IIU quoqoe majores aoM/ 
quot cdebramus laudibus, quibus diffimides qnerimar 909 
eStf ^pe dpdi monies ceciderunt, ut fopra Ii^cram fub riling 
ileterunt* Ante Philippum Macedonem - reges fuere, ^ui 
pecuniam in altiflimis ufque latebris fequerentur ; & relifio 
ipiritu libero, in illos fe demitterent fpecas in quos nttllum 
nodium, dieramqae perveoiret diicrimcn ; ic a tergo luccm 
rclinqqerpnt^ ^Q. Sbnbc^. , 

fccqvc 
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receive the pay of an opulent and "renowned Sect. ll; 
prince : and this coin he, liberally dtftributed in ^^^"^^^^ 
all the ftates whofe councils or adions might 
eiftft<his defignae where numbers of creatures 
were thus fecured in an age of luxm^ and de^ 
pravity^ '^o confideved'themfdves as. retained 
byjL generous mafter, and obl^;fid to be evier in 
readind&toafiv to^caki toadidfe,tariofiutace» 
jnft.as.his fee vice rcqxit(ed» and hia ponurianda. 
didefsd... Haring thus . prQJe&ediind iprepared 
the means of facilitating his future defigns ; and 
having made all . the . ncccflary d^gfitwn^ for 
the eftablilhment of bis new colony 9t .?hilippif 
he^poM^ded to purfue his advai^uge^ oy^ . the 
king: of {Thrace^ . wha, on the plhfr: band» was 
9S vkdehtly prefled. by the Athenian^ 

Whek Timotheus found himfclf obliged to. Demon, u 
nrife the-fiege of Anxphipolis, fome time before ^"^°^'' 
this city was reduced by Philip, that general fell 
on Thrace, iand there made fome cc^quefts, 
which mi^t have been improved ftill further^ 
had. be. been properly fupported by Cbaridemus. 
But this commander withdrew his pfteroensu'ies, 
and pafled over into Afia, where he engaged in* 
i;)ic iervice qf Ar^ait^z^s, a rey4f>lted facr^p. 
Here he.foon.foqod h^n^elf obliged to fupport 
hk forces, by plundering fome towns dependent 
on that fatrap, whom he came to ferve. When 

the 
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BaoK L the fpoil:wBs well m^ coofnaiedt and np. f«r- 
^ ' ^ tlier fdburce appealed, he pretended to.recwft 
to die fervice of die Athemaiis % and demanded^ 
from tbeir general Cepliifiidotus, a fleet tD ocM^ 
vef him beck, to Europe^ with aOiiraacea ihit 
he woyid redace die Chcribnelbs to the fiib^ 
ytOvm of the Atheoiaas;. This peqile^ eoQO«<- 
T^sgod by theie hopes, granted his oeqneft^ aod 
Aitabaziis, by the iiuerpofition of Ademnoff a«d 
Menipr, his kiidinem ijuiferod idm to emfaaiic« 

a1^ '" Cha&id£Mvs, inftead of performii^ his pra^ 
jDifc, retmrned to «he fenrice of Cotys, and te^ 
duced two cides that were under die Aiiieqpi«|. 
JMrifdifiaon ; biit, the esttravaganceof thisf^woo 
increaiiog wkh his iuccef^, he was affafenwrd^ 
in the midft of his court, by two brothers, Py- 
dibn and Beradides, of the dty of JEikm in 
Thrace^ to wixxn the Attenians g»re dH ^Ar 
honours whidi they ufually decreed to theoiur^ 
defers <^ tyrants, ahfiough they had beeik en^- 
drely prompted by private verenge^ as Cotyt 
had, fome time before, caused their father so te 
put to deatiu 

CinsoBtiiPTes, Berifides, and Amad^cot^ 
were his joint fuccefibrs ; whidi produced 4muh 
conftrfion, by the attesipts of CeHoMepses oi 
difpoflefs the other two. Charidemus^ ^fpoirfiKl 

him J 
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tarn fcKf fevc i ri gntiea ia TiuMe. foppmed 
die incereft of the ofjtMK. Tbc Athnuant^ dfry 
pending on the femces of Ctiarfdcmus lent Got 
phifodocw uttp TliDioei vitfa iwftmftw m 
aflift the poiietr% aod to 8ttein|it ^fecoMry 4^ 
the Cheffonefus. Qut Charidemus difappointed 
their expe&ations» attacked CephifiidotuSy and 
pbfiged him to fign -t treaty, Mrhereby the Atiie^ 
nians acknowledged Ctrfot^tes folc king of 
Thrace. 

At Athens ih» trtmj iras dHSraMred, and Demft.ia 
jJifir general c o n d e m n ed co pay n forge finc^ 
M iltocythe^ feprpwtod by the Adienkna, «£> 
farced the tight of Bertfides and Amadockw. 
But Charkienios ^aufikl Mm, and his fbn, to be 
feized } and, an-ht ^ppidbended the demeooy 
0f CerfeMepttS) delivered nkem ilito 4jie honda 
pf «hc Cardittii, the moft awMatdonemies which 
ihis Ashenians Imd in chafe ^am: and thn 
people pot ifaem to death, "with dxcumftancea 
if the tKai6ft cmdty. There now rwamned 
only AntheBodonn, who^ dc^xnding on the n£> 
iftancetpf Adni^, continued hia attacshineat to 
idke tiM pmMn. Adiens, ihoverer, teat no 
odicTjafli&uiGe thon their gimBsal ChcJlMias» mA 
aJogle vfeflei:; irfio^ aa he ind no forces, wu 
i»h^g6d to apcode toi^ like deoitnda of Cfaari* 
' * 6 . dcmus. 
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Boo%^;; dmkaC •'^ Dtfknfieci at this oamiaAioo, aikl con* 
vmCBilpflttieiC'^cfour, the people, detenntoed. 
ta'com& it.l: X^haits was ibot to Thrace witl^a 
fleet ofiifixtjr :£ul.; who obliged Cerfofaleptes to; 
^n^ more ecfuii^hJe treaty:;, and Thrace mi$i 
dividedvequaiijr beween theithree coheirs. , 



• Thb jking of Macedon was ftriftly attentive 
to aU t^fe traixfadions ; ao^ though he as yet 
deemed [it ii^cpniiftent with good policy to.ufe 
open force, in order to difturb any fyftem which 
the people of Athens efpoufed -, yet it was fuf- 
, ' '^ 9Gient;]^;apparenty t^atJie ftudied.to derive ad- 
^ vaoHages tp himfelf from the dltcurders of Thrace«j 
AriftoqJ '" Tbe,Cherfaw;ftjs,, (he great n^art of ^11 the Thra- 
ciaa; c09>flnicrc<), f rpm whofe poruiw^; deriMt^d, 
an: ^Qnual revenue of no lef& thaatwo hundred 
taients, was ' defervedly the {>rii>(tip/il ob]^ of 
his regards. Here he determoieci to eftabUfii ^ 
interefty by the (beret methods of intrigue, un«. 
til the terrour of lib arms mig^ti be mom <^ 
poitunely empbyed. To the people t>f^^i^ia, 
the^princtpal city of this peninfuiay. he feemsr tm 
Kirve applied nearly; and to have founded his-de-v 
figfls onrtheir avfei^fion to che^ joriftMionof thd 
AthMiiin^, who formerly poifefled, and^noife 
claimed the* Gherlbnefas ; though- thd. war^ ii» 
tuhkh they were engaged with' the allies, pee*- 
viemcd thenr from^ d&ftualty fopportaig ^r 

'• 2 title* 
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title. Philip well knew how to take the due Sect. II. 
advantage of their embarraflhients. He was *^"^^^ 
now' powerful and formidable; his kingdom 
completely fettled j his frontier fccured and ex- 
tended on one fide to the fea of Thrace, and, on 
the other, to the lake Lycnitis : his finances 
were large and well regulated ; and all the ad- 
vantages of commerce abundantly fecured by the 
pofleflion of Amphipolis. Situated as it were, 
at an advantageous point of view, he furveyed 
the feveral ftates of Greece ; obferved their dif- 
ferent interefts, tempers, and difpofitions, their 
errours and corruptions : and, with the utmoll: 
reafon, exulted in the profped, that the defigns 
of extenfive power, which his vaft ambition 
didated. were now ripening to execution. 
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SECTION III. 

""^iMrnvf adiranclng to ftte~]pcriGa .of 

this4iiftory, *whcn Greece began fp'hc 

ftbc fccnfc 6i many of iPhHip's cntcrpitfes. 

'iFke dfiiiii 'of that Mt¥dn ^fasve ih-eak^ ap- 

^ami to -^be -In ^tt conneaed *Witii ^his 

fe&rlkr ^aAioiift : and^rom 'henctforwai^we^^ll 

ifirtd, that thc^6Teiits, «whieh tfifturbcd the*p«^ 

-^ its ^(iifferefit ftates, tor caHedfcfth -their a> 

:filiies, Were many of •thcm.thecfftft of ^his iwft- 

'diinitions, and almbft all determined Vt^y {its 

valour *orj)6licy. We -^Hiill find ^his life one 

^tmiform fchcmc of ' watching^ their commotions, 

-fomenting their difortlers, and <{ftabiahing ' his 

own power on their wcaknclsand corruption. 

The whole body, coUeftively, hath been already l||fr/SfiS^ 

prefented to the reader. And it muft be deemed *^*"' 

A neceffary part of this work, here to corifidcr 

•its fcveral leading members, in order to trace 

the internal caufes, the latent fonrces, of thofe 

^ events, which we ihall find gradually operating 

^ the full eftabliihmentof the Macedonian em« 

Vol. I. K pire. 
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Book L pire, and the final ruin of a people, who have 

^''"^^^"^'^eWflipjieii-ed highly wof tKylAc aScnttoii of all 

ages ; and, from whofc fall, we may derive fomc 

of the. moll impG^tantinftruAi€UBs»^wl>i€h^hiftory 

holds fof tK to mankind. 

The different flfu^Euatiohs of power, and the 
^ variety of. fortunei.^ which che,princ;ijpal ftfttes, in 
^their ixirns^ es^rif n9ed, bad now iafptred ttirm 
* wjyc^, tj^dangerpu paflioijs of revenge jealoufy, 
0}at6al diiEdence, and mutqal .avQtAM; and 
,rair^d .that fpkit ^ difcord and coni^ntioa fyt 
ipre-^minence^-^which 1^^ the great b^fision 
'. Viuch Philip founde4. lus , dcfig^s* . : ; Thfc. ftates 
f 1. 8. e. I. ^^£ Gxp^ti faitb Juftin f , while each was ambi- 
tious of commaiiding, all loft that:^a|4iQg objeft 
,©f their wiAies : apd, while they rulhed on wkh 
^"biind fury to the deftnidlion of each otber^ -nevcir 
perceived, till they were irrecoverably loft, tha« 
thediftreffes pf every, particular member inti- 
mately afFcfted. the whole body, 

.' .Th€SB continual ftrugglcs for power look 
their rife from the time that the Perfian had bc^n 
defeated, and were, the chief caufes of the de- 
pravation of manners which then began, and 
gradually increafcd, in Greece^ down to its final 
>uin. The contending parties frequently found 

it 
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• it ootireiiitot to apply to the Perfiwis for aSHk- SBcr.lir. 
tncc J a nation whom they hail hitherto thought " ' "" 
it theiF gloty to regard 'With abhoprence and coqi- 

, tempt. But their ambition now made them fer- 
vile and comply ingi In ancient titncS|^^cir 

-'Wars were carried oft with the iinopUci^: and 
opennefs of a generous and Honeft people^ but 

• now intrigue, and cabd, and corruption, began 
'to prevail among them, though by- flow degrees. 

Bribery crept in, even where the conftitution de* 

manded and enjoined an utter contempt and dif- 

tiegard for riches : and Per&an agoits wete'feen 

-fD: evefy ftate*. pra£tifing widi minifters^ and in- 

aflmidng the^public counoilis. ' >v '<v '-^x 

:[:••/: ^ . ' • . ..:.-..., -.:,./: 

c.; fitTTi z» all corruption 13 gradual, the Athe- 
•sians: (particularly). could*) not ^at once forgot 
ieheir original principles, but fiiil,fxprcfrcd»::Qn 
'iiKtM occafWoa^rithofe fublime: ideas «£.Yic((ie 
Vitti iRtf ^i$yi vKbicfa had Iii5e5 dfttiv^d ir^iip 
jiheir. anceftor?* When th? king pf ?«fi4,^^ ^feari!^ 
^ent/his aggnt' tO:bribe the Peloponnefuins tp 
^^f]^ up arms againll them, in0;ead of ^reven^ 
.andfe&ntment). they cxpref]^d,|he moil goa/E^ 
.n^4ndignatipir at this baf^ a^t^pt upQ9;itJif 
^ In^grity of GffCjpe : and th^mdjftd; OJUC; a . f<^ 
ycrc ftntence, pf . .profcriptian , againll: the rinan . 
wKq had prefiiiu^d ;». bring gpld iito.Pclqjoff- 
I Af^fw. But j^ch appearances were never lafiiiig, 
'..'.: K a * .t being 
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betnggenerally'diruhied t6 txMicexl te& hpnouN 
. Me mottvds, dr ^re^ at beft» but the tem- 
porary effects of fenlibHity and ddkn^, wbidi 
were icon forgotten with the bccafion, among 
a |)eople, where relblution and confifcahey ^ttc 
.'wantirigt and wherd that uniformity and coo- 
jfiftency of toixHift were utterly Uhknovyii, 
whidh only can render tnen reaUy good aQ4 
great, whatever ^principles ihcy may have im- 
bibed, or whatever charaftcr th^ may ^u{iie« 



Athzks was now cdhfefibdly theigceiaieftnct 
•moft eqain^ht of .the Grec&nrftates.. The ho- 
nours which flie iiad acqtuied ;ift'thr'£nBofts 
Perfian war, inipired her citizens with the moft 
esialted^eis of Yirtoe^hdrgtory. The^fiidcefi 
H>f their repcaited cMiefts (^r libctty^andnpre* 
emihehce, giVe tAitan the inghdft •mmm'^ 
thetrfbength and^bilities : imd'aU tbetnmfiiie-^ 
^ttotis bf tht^ eMtitry,<frdi}uetttly cdebimed% 
^their writers, arid dii[|)teycd'm air thc>ffer^ 
'dcftjuehce by iheir ofatfbrs, ^iriq>ired theitaViefeW 
^pecuHar ilatioftal Vafaity, which contifiuia mtta 
•fiSU ftrtfiglh, 'tvfeh m ; their lowKftffiatebf '-86-. 
^^eracy. :Vafk)fus|and ineoAlTantinJtheirtatt- 
'pers and ftaffiom, th«y were^^ly >prdt©»3tti> 
* in Prtc^ faith Plutarch ^ nmd 'as eiitly it?t«*fted ^to>fttt- 
J2; ^^* timcnts of behtvolcnce ^ ami comjittffiitt. ^Ad^ 
jBnirtti of wit, and t»eotrt%ersi^f' gaiety ^aM 
6 pica- 



ldeafium7:<'iiut uqforFunate^y- to fiich cxcds, ?y^ j^ 
that a jeib too often determined tfa^ iti their 
moft important deliberatians, and ridicule ber 
came theic te& of truth. Xl^ poflEefT^ iix a. 
great dt^:ee9 and: even afiefted* a: qukkncfl of ? 
concq>tton. ahdpcnetriitioa; but this w« un- 
happily, accompanied wth an impaticwcQ of at* 
tentioot and an avrrfion.to deliberate, and veil* 
weighed coun&ls. 

When the IThebans d'uin^phed ovqr the 
power of Sparta, had their general furvived his 
ytftories, fe dancerous a riyal might have kept 
the Athenians duly attentive to their public !"**■• ^•^ 
interefts : but hiftory afcribes their ruin to that 
fatal fecurity with which the death of Epami* 
nondas infpired them. Confirmed in their 
power, as they thought, and freed from all- 
danger and competition by this event, they now 
indulged their love of cafe and felf-enjoyment» 
without meafure or control. 

Th£\r affluence bad been fycceeded by. 
knury; and luxurjr thej( adorned and recom* 
mended^ by aU th^. vts aivjli re&iSQiepts p£ taftfi 
and elegapce. Mufic and poetry^ public esMt 
tertasomeots, and fpe(ftaclc5> had evei: been 
t)ie objefts. o£ their warmeft afSi^on i but wc^e^ 
now made the bufij^efr and occupation pf tbeic 

K 3 lives. 
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BaoKl. -lives. The lowcftof the people wef^e^iftra good 
^^^^ degree, judges of the polite and fine arts*' Men* 
who excelled 'in ^hofe, were invited and encou-: 
raged by their tafte, and rewarded magnificently^- 
rjBifi. by their opulence. A public feftival was, in 
<ca.'i3*. thcfedays, celebrated with more expenee, en-* 
gaged more numbers, and was the objed of 
greater attention^ than was granted to the; 
railing an army, or to the equipthtot of a fieet.^ 
To the theatre particularly they had ever been 
m6ft paffiohateiy devoted : ztid fome of their 
Plat In m^kAidt citi7^3> wheh in diftrefs and capdvity, 
^*^ b^.be^n tnj^bte4 to piirchafe relief and liberty, 
• l>y.\<;har«iing their matters with the vcrfcs of, 

' their admired tragic writers^ But now the Cup- 
port, of the theatre was become fo much the 
CQDi^^rn of the ttate, that their more (eriou^ 
wd momentous affairs wene facrificed to it, by 
an aftonifl)ing eftablilhmeq^ which yfUl her? n* 
cjuire io be ex|>lain^, 

In the early ages, the theatre knew not that 
magnificence, which riches and luxury aftte- 
wards introduced. Slight atid unadorned edi^ 
fices were Occafionally raifed, the people ad^ 
mitted freely to the entertainments^ and thci 
right of places and precedence entirely undeter- 
mined. The people aflembled in a tumultuaiy 
ftianflcf, aod the |if ft occupier thought WmfclC 
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intkted to oppoie all attempts to Aifjpotttts liiin Sicf . Uf; 
of his feat.:.. Hence diforder and c^mficnttona .^'^~*^ ^ 
fom^imes.arofe: to prerent.fwhkh, th^ ma< 
giftrates ordained, that a fmall price Ihoald . 
be paid for places, to reimburfe the expence of 
eie&ing the theatre. Though the tax was low, 
the poorer citizens ^oni plained ; and PcHcles, an piat. in 
able and ,ait&Li politician, fatally conceived a fyj^^i;^" 
fcheme of ingijaiiiting himfelf with th^tp^ by^ 
removing this pretended grievance. It had been 
agreed, in a tinje of tsaoquillity, thft one thou- : 
fand talents (hould be annually depolited in the 
treafury, thene to remain inviolable, as a pubUci 
refource, in cafe of any invafion of Attica* ? 
This was, for a while,, obferved wi^h the atten^r 
tion ufually .paid.to all new regulations, (fititi 
Pericles propofed, that this fum ihould be:dif^} 
tributed among the poorer citizens, to defray 
the expences^of their theatrical entertainments ;^ 
with a refenration, that, in time of war,, it' 
fhould be applied to the military fervice, agree* 
ably to the original intention. Both the propo«t 
fition and the reftriftion were accepted. But,' 
as relaxations of all kinds degenerate fooner or 
later into licence, the people became fo intoxi* 
cated 2(t length with the gay fcenes with which 
^riches and politenefs entertained them, that no 
public emei^encies could induce them to refign 
thefe diftributions ; md Ive ihall foon fee them 
K 4 for- 



13^1 TliaCltD»B^A«3) WECGHTQP 

^'"^'"^'^ for i g flD C tn y ^itinc wabinov adfedrthe.thfiatrical 
moMyr to (jbcr militaf]^ oi^^ an)t odier publicr 

If HB. ikeMofybr. wlio(e>fuppoit jdcy pravodM 
thus^ampliv vu m&fled bf thrgooerabclqira*!- 
vfttibn;. and; mitsturn^ conmbucedito dtfitift^- 
and iiicreafa the laflk^ipo. Iw f3» earif agWy 
tkeir draina waff omkiencly MRiarkuMe^ fsft chd"^ 
ttiy^ of ftfntimentv IimMralicy^ ei^ii^ m tht« 
iMttck of » vtciou^' ohanvftop^ wnkmrnntd^' 
]«^ evented .a loudi and gsmrai md%n0ciMfriii 
an^ Adieniiiii aKp(fi^yc0. But noir sheie eam^ iMqMr 
•csroftoiMd to obfoeiiity aD4 impiecy (dtois^ 
thsft, it Qinfti be aUowed, were nfw madt:' 
ifitt: great biiihe& of the repi|dtei|^cwn v Mr 
'viierc thefe the cpialkiesy wiiidi rendffrad Sf cha** 
nidec the £%v^urile of the aadienoBri;); FQroaa*l}ri. 
tliey, found allofioaa ia digtc adviked poflt$^. 
witieh. w^e, iviejb? pIcAfucet applied igk etptodfi. 
their fenfc «f the vakrar «nd virtue od theifi 
ceufltrymwfc iK)w no cIwriAer, bovoever aiir 
iked Of honourabte,. could dcap^ tb^* waofoi^ 
tn& aodintfii^eniftce nf their ladffe.. And thim 
yDh^ppjf ^iri( of ridicule^ wjck f^bipk they Irarfe 
ptiflftflid, depranred tfaor taflc^ andr cosrupcaii 

Anftpph. ^^^^ '^^«<'^' W»» A^ ^wfcft and beft of dwii; 

^'^' pif^^ f #1 to Ipp inade tfa^ vidttoi 9<i tkfir 6% 

and 



ap^caprioe^ he war, fiyftqiatie cdptenyihto and: Sirfx^ IH^ 
ndtciiloi3supoatbf.'£^ag& ^^V^J 

AS| public Tiitiie U» ih anidpedakinanmiv 
thBr baQa of » demoi»9t|€atgeirttiimfniw wjbeiii 
(hito was: ininittdy thoir imf eotSiiM^om tmiS^ 
haere cQMiihiaoi! t(^hlilly cm Th» 

fini dce cmwpta g fc of aUpuUifi aflhinr ^Na Wi 
thi^ popular aiemUf » and ibht nSkmiAf wi«; 
mmi made up of ieiianal dii^&£iAtoaSt whiclL 
dmoft alwa|rs porfiied tkms omn particular viqwis Den . im 
aad imcrefts v » to be cKOnfed fkom ptribaal - ''^'^ 
Icpvice » wari ftata* aoatnributiag their fliare iai 
the public OKpeantir ot the like« The publio 
leaders^ andfpeakess, pcvceivod and flati»ro4 
tiii^ weakneftr Tkeyt were d^e fprings wUclk 
mpMcd thewhcda commuaityi the adtpimftrar 
lAm was^ m a great meaft)m^ oommitaed tsQ( 
them) and diaf had, [Aji^aM time fiiice» kam^ 
ad the an of applying i& to enriching and ag^' 
gnui(fi^g dlean^hes and their fiunilies* Manf 

{a) ARxsToraAKB9, in many of li& plaftt is partial* 
larl)^ fctawonthe eon-aptiMH aadftcrik adi^tfoa» pf tha 
A rh iil iit o|iiQw> Af|ii^i^pQ^fiP0if^wl¥U|iMei»itfa4 
}Md|Lpi^<(rv«d fmif ft»Sai1U».t% ¥1 le^aiag: ^tl thp feveral 
wares. an4 ponimodities, wWch were |b}d at Athensi clofee 
)iis catalogue, with KXt^^, NofMi> rpacfpu. Thedecifiont 
^|a(lkaiat«aQii(i| lawt^. aa4 4x9^^^ 

-Axirtif^^VH^B*^ 
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Booc L of thetn were already the penfioners of Philip | 
apd, while they earned iiispay, at the fame time * 
fecured their own power, and acquired the fa- 
vour of tihe people, by flattering their fupiAe* 
nefs, and recommending pacific meafures, under 
various plaufible pretences. Sometimes the 
enemy was too weak, and inconfiderable, to be 
an objeft of terrour to the great fovereigns and 
arbiters of Greece t fometimes he was too power-; 
ful and formidable ; it was ra(h and impolitic 
to provoke his refentment ; a war was buhten- 
ibme and expenfive ; the balance of power a 
romandc confideration •, and the true infiereftof 
the ftate. to attend to her domeftic affairs, and 
to fecure and improve the advantages of com- 
merce. . If ibme .bold attempt, upon their do-: 
minions, roufed them from their infenfibility, 
then their national pride and vanity didtated (he 
moil magnificent and pompous decrees aA4 1^6)* 
lutions: armies were to be raifed, and navies 
fent abroad : but, in thefe magnificent de<;rees» 
their courage all evaporated. AfFefted delays 
arofe •, their Igw of eafe returned j they fent 
out fome mercenary troops (for to thefe were. 
their interefts now entrufted) commanded by i 
general, chofcn by cabal and intrigue. He fails 
out, dreaded andfufpefted by their allies, whora^ 
he oppreflbs and pillages ; defpifed by the enen^«. 
whom lifi (ak^s C9re tp ayoid i ^d, when he 
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atlaft appears before the place he is appointed Sbct.iil 
to t relieve, it is in the hands of the befiegers. "^ 

Thus, like unfkiiful boxers (to ufe the limili- 
tude of their own * orator) they think of de- •Dem.Pha* 
fending themfelves, when they have already re- 
ceived the blow. And this defence generally 
proves weak and infufficient, even if exerted 
fe^pn^bly. . Their forces then return ; their 
general is brought to a trial ^ and either con- 
demned rafhly for not performing what, with a 
wretched colleftion of mercenaries, unaffeded 
by any fentiments of honour, or regard for the . 
public caufe, and unprovided with pay or pro*' 
vifions,,he could not perform ; or elfe he fcreens . 
his cowardice and bad condud, under the pro- 
tc&ion of a powerful fadion, and fo efcapes 
from public juftice. It is true, that, even|in 
this ftate of their degeneracy, fome aAs of va- 
lour were performed not unworthy of their early 
and.uncorrupted age: nor did they want able 
ftatefmen, or valiant, judicious, and faithful 
generals: but the firft had the vices and pre- 
judices of their countrymen to encounter, as 
well as tlie oppofition and eloquence of cor- 
rupted leaders : and their greateft commanders 
were either laid afide.by the power of fa£lion^ 
or their abilities were rendered inefFe£tual by the 
general indolence and mifconduft of the ftate ; 
or^ Jaftly^ they were cpndemncd ralhly and un- 
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Book h j\Mf^ ipfl difquaKfe^ ftoin.fecving.diq faiSk^ 
^^^''^ a.%^^umt ^dien^theii; femices^iraoe particiilarl]C'. 
doBMnded. 

Vr mssfvM besought uimoithy^ofiutqitioo, . 
taexamioe wiiatwasdic manner oC private^ kfe, 
in Adienst at the eve^ its downfall wfaenevery:. 
part of its government htiardyed iuch total' cor* 
• u i». 9. niption and depravity : and of this ^ Athenaei%^ 
534* hath pardcularljr informed us. A love for pub- 

lic ^6bacfes^was the£rft thing which the youth 
was taught. There every objeft, which could- 
;nflame their pafllons, was prefented to their- 
view : they hung with an efiemmate pleafure oa 
the mufical airs» with which women were em- 
ployed to enervate and captivate diem: they- 
wafted then- important hours, which fhould, have- 
been dlevoted- to difcipline and inftruflion, in 
wanton dalKance with the performers; and la* 
vifhed their fortune, and tfHeir vigour, in an in- 
famous commerce with thefe, and other women 
of abandoned charaAers. The fchools of their 
philofbphers were in vain open for their inftruc- . 
tion ; and, poflxbly, thelfe m^ht have been held 
in fom? contempt, as fitted only for the formal^ 
and reclufe, ^nd beneath the notice of the man 
of bqfinefs, dcftiped to thje exalted and adive 
fcenes of l^fe. Thus, the younger men entered 
inta what is now called the world, totally igno^ 

rant. 



i»lteiflcd to 'mgwi m ?feWlh Cj^SdUfknfs^ 'to Hi^r* 
WeirxHief Ha^iifffii '^» ^picpiftd to itqiiiiife 
^^fheatti df 'thefeigtitilkations, by theh'Kift 
r6i\}K}, briBe'fai3fi'iiilic^uil:ottsff^£H6(f^^ TH^ 
tbVe^'tif m^cy.'or -^hfcir incj^pacit^ for 'hibft 

t^lK5*4n^Vctte?ll6ncahn6t always lu 'Kfdg- 

^fficeritand coMy^JTcSirs wcfc TOwtlfo becortt 
BohoifraBIc ciittrndions at AtKcris. fTie'ibfcii^ 
gHtlficatidn 'of tlieir palate became the itudy, 
and exercifcci tKe iJlVentk>n» of its inhabitants. 
TKus Vas their wealth laviihly ami Ignobly 
wafted, whik the public exigencies were Iparing- 
ly and relu£tantly fupplied| Athenaeus * hath *^i'*s« 
even r^cofded one alnioftincredil>Ie inftarice of 
tKeir depravity. They had lately, as we learn 
trotfi ihh author, conferred Yfie freedonni of Iheir 
city * (the hlgKeft compIImeAt ufualiy paid to 
l^injgs and potentates) 6a two men, whofe onljr 
inent was,* that their father hacl been eminent 
ia thf art of cookery, and was famous for hav* 
lag introduced new (auces. 

>SbcH w!as th«tpe9p^3|ifiih WJiom^thedaingiif 
MKddcnifwa»{prieei|>aUy^e ^^FlmrMAk- 

lence 
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BookL knee andopprdfion had^rat tfaS^wne, ktvoireil 
ihejn in an important cpnteft wt(h thtirr.^» 
and dependent cities, whocu they hiad; driven 
into rebeUion. I'hcy j?%%iK.diqr operationa, 
againft thofe revp}tera» bj^.jthe.fiege of Chioai 
Kep. in .where .Cfaabrias, .one - of their , conuns^ide^s, nr 
tnarkable. for. vigour, hutpanity, and integrity^ 
wihappily attempted to puih up to the city yf'xxh 
a fmgle veflel ; and, in a tranfpp^ qf roinai;iitif 
Talour, leaped on Ihore; dijf(lained to recir^ 
though deferted by his foldicrs i was furrpundcd 
and killed. Every lo(s of thjs nature, at a 
time fo ciitical, was of the' utmoft- importance 
to this people. \ Yet thofe generals, * whom yf^ 
fpared, theif own ciptfce, and blind pitejudicpsi 
frequently deftroyci • .i 

Of the other ftaces of' ,(^reecq, Sparta fthl 
was confidered a^ the; molt eminent ^ though 
its power hid received the 'deadly wound by 
the fuccelTes of Epamihondas. Agefilaus, who 
had raifed this ftate to the fummit of glof^^ 
lived to be witnefs of its. fall. Arthidaratisi 
Vis fon, never failed to watch all occafions of 
recovering fome (hew of that power which 
Sparta had formerly poflblt^d. ' The fdctiefib 
of Epaminondas had been particularly favour* 
Jible to many of the inhafaitiiniaMd people c^ 
Ptloponnefus« HW truly jivinape dii^tk», 

and 
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and his juft and eattenfive poficf , bach deter- Skcr. IIL 
mined him to ceftorc thofe to their Ubtlty and '" "^ 
independence, who had been harafled and op- xeaoph. 
preffed by Sparta i and to fupport the intercfts Siod-ISr 
of; ihDfe RCfghbonring. ftatss, who had expe- ^''^* 
monndj ihi, leverity of her dominion. Hence 
wpre tht' people of Argos (who remembered, 
.with pleafure, die gcneraifliip of Agamemnon, 
.and entertained high notions of their own di|^ 
-mty) encouraged to avow that enmity which they 
. had ever hartx>urcd againft the Spartans. The 
Arcadians, by the advice and with the afiiftance 
of the.Theban general, according to Paufanias *, • la Arca4t 
confulted for their fecurity by colkdting aH 
their force into one common city, which they 
built, and called Megalopolis, or the great city. 
The MeiOenians,. after a difperiaon of many j^^^^ 
ages, were alfo reflored by Epammondas, and ^""^^ 
rebuilt and fortified the city, from which their 
anceftors had been driven by the Spartans. Thus 
was Sparta furrounded by many fecret or de- 
clared enemies, who had felt, and therefore 
dreaded, her oppreflion i ever watchful to main- 
tain their, prefent liberty, and ever jealous of 
their ancient mafters ; who, on their part, re- 
garded them as revolted fubjeAs, and fliewed 
Sufficient inclination to reduce them to their 
former obedience. Hence arofe a fpirit of dis- 
content and diflcniion among the inhabiunts ^ 

Pe- 



iBooci. .Pek»pdMitffus '^bicfa it "$» FiillijBW inMr^M 
•OMiflderable advbntigle. 

Olivier 1. 3. Susbidiqw, ^ftopidiitjr, wd ^b^^ti^y^ fofttMl 
P'"^ rthe>fcharaAsrfof'tiieTbd>«s. ^blle cjiiflllilft, 
tinitcH, ^AeqiaMy eproducMl '4te »ofti&tlgalii' 
jreiciludons ih Aat fieaplc: ibuc, ;wiule Igptiltili^ 
^ s<mdas Mfos tt their hesd^ no Adbfts ^ap^cMtti 
xin their minds: this gnat « to iniiieiQdvCtiMi 
-lbyereig|i$ of ^Bototia> aod iarbims:t>fs6r<ect. 
'fiiit '^ih him their f^bitjr tartas lcy»ti^fli^« 
Thi$y retamed <Mllyra bnlfial rfieronic&». aatt $ai 
invaterate hatred of thdr ndghbours. tSbc 
only general they had, after rfipamtnondas, was 
Fammenes, 'who, -in his ryoiJidi, had :been 4tt- 
aaehed to Philip t>y ^the ) ftn(^il.aaii> Cendeiriffi 

friendlhip. 

•* 

mi. The Phocians were natui^Hy iMStn^Ste ; m0^ 

^Id not want vabur. I'hey were <iftMtknes ^n- 
jttft^ and (fencdmes .genenMs. Their Miaiis 
were opta ; eheir i^nius fu^ieady t cdliivBtdct 
and dfcvated. Their mifcotiduft invol^ them 
in calamities, which were attriinated to their 
knpi^, and, 'therefore, icfs cpitied; yet, :sa 
•#iefe calamities, they difcovared a reffiiarkable 
finrinefs atfdrgfeatnefs of ^foul. The moft <fif- 
tingmflidd/part of .thdr «Ghaead;er,'was:an^n« 

furmount- 
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rurmountable antfpacthy to the [b] Thebans, Sect. IIL 
Locrians, and ThcflTafiariS, their neareft neigh- 
bourt. 

The ThefiWians were fufceptible of all im- oiifjer^iit 
^ivlBons) kt\d incapable of preferTing any; 
equally ftfrgetful of the good and evil which 
thfcy received : ever ready to fttbmh to tyratitsi 
fcftd to implofe the fuccour of their neighbour^ 
agjunft them. They now obeyed Tifiphonus, 
Lycrophon, and Pitholaus, who had removed 
Alexander of Pherae, only to have an oppor- 
hiniiy of cttntinuing his injuftices, 

[t2 Some particvlar caufes of enmity ftem to ba^ littl^ 
miifea between Tbebet and Pbocis* and to bave effaced the 
memory of that alliance which fabfided between 'them in 
the late war with Lacedemon. Juftin (in 1. 8. c. i.) bints 
at fome outrages and devaftations committed by the I'ho- 
aans in tbie teh^toHes of Boeotia ; of Which the Thebans 
complained in xht toancil df Am^bidyoins, and which there- 
fore fcem to have been committed before any hoflilities weri 
^declaredy though that biHorian aippears to be of a Con* 
trary opinion. And we learn from Athenaeas, (1. 13, 
p. 1^60) i^kt Daris, ata ancient hiftbriany recorded onb p'ar^ 
tknftir aft of violence in tbe Ph'Odans, fome time fince com^* 
ttitted againft Thebes. Theano, a Theban lady* was 
feized, and forcibly borne away from her ha/band, by fomf 
lawlefs inhabitants of Phocis : nor coald the remonftrance 
made to that Jiate prevail to have her reftored. Sach ac« 
tioBs had, hi ancient times; prodncbd tbe bioodieU conte&s : 
and the hiftorian above mentioned makes this particular 
obtrage the f eal taufe of tlie Sacred wart - 

Vol. I. L This 
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This Alexander was the moft dctcftablc ty- 
rant that Greece ever knew. He had maflacred, 
in cold blood, his father-in-law, his uncle, and 
p^itarch.in a number pf his fubjefts. Nor was he ever 
known to have difcovered the leaft feelings of 
humanity, but at the reprefenution of a tragedy 
of £uripides ^ from which he retired with (hagnc 
and confufion, for being betrayed into tears, 
at the fight of imaginary misfortunes, after aU 
the horrid cruelties which he himfelf had coia* 
mitted, 

Thebe^ the wife of this ^Alexander, quite 
nxi. tired out by his barbarity, and fpirited up by 
the interviews which ihe had with Pelopidas, 
at the time when he had been feized and con* 
fined by Alexander, at laft refolved upon his 
deftrudlion. The execution was difficult: the 
tyrant's palace was always filled with his guards: 
and even in thefe he did not wholly confide. 
He lay in a high and retired chamber, to which 
he mounted by a ladder. This he drew up after 
him ; and the pafTage was guarded by a furious 
maftiff, whom nobody dared to approach, but 
Alexander, his wife, and the flave who fed 
him. 



pj.it in The BE concealed her brothers Tifiphonus, 

^ ^'' Lycophron, and Pitholaus, in the palace. And, 

at 
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Ht night, having come to the tyrant's apartment, Sict.UI* 
. ordered the flave, whp had the care of the ^ ^ 
' maftiff, to remove it, as it difturbcd the king's 
left. She then went down the ladder, which 
.ihe had taken cans to cover all over with wool 
to prevent the leaft noife ; brought up her bro* 
. thers, pofted them at the door, and fhewed 
them the fword of Alexander, which was the 
fignal agreed on. Juft at the point of execu- 
tion, the youths began to hefitate ^ but Thebe 
threatened that fhe would awaken the tyrant \ 
they refumed courage; pne of them feized him 
by the feet, another by his hair, and the third 
^buried, a dagger in his heart. 

TisiPHONUS, Pitholaus, and Lycophron, were DJod.sic4 
now regarded as the deliverers of their country, l^^f- 
But they did not long appear folicitous to main- 
.tain this honour. Tempted by the fplendour 
of a ft ation,. which their father Jafon hadpof- 
fcflcd, they affumed the power, and, in a great 
mcafUre, imitated tne condufl: of Alexander. 
They hired a large body of foreign troops to 
fupport their ufurpation ^ and punifticd, or ba- 
niihed, all thofe who attempted to oppofethem t 
.until the nobility of Theflaly, with the Aleua- 
dae defcendents from Hercules, at their head, 
finding themfclves opprelTed by three tyrants 
inftead of one, declared openly againft them : 
L a and 
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5ooiL I. ind implored the ^fliUbince of Philip, ooir c6l^• , 
oiymV;o5. fcffedly the grcatcft «f all the neighbouring 
powers. 



V.4. 



NoTfli[N<5 cx)wki have poffiWy been tnorc Bat* 

tering than thb invitation. The honour of afiift- 

ing the Aleuadae, who were defcended from tfic 

fame race with himfelf ; and of imitating the 

renowned Pdopidas, in giving liberty to Tfcef- 

faly ; the long wifticd-for opportunity of inter* 

fcring honourably in the affairs of Greece ; of 

affe^ing a natural connexion with that nation^ 

and appearing interefted in the peace and liberty 

of its ftates •, all confpired to determine Philip 

at^once to fufpcnd the progrels of his Thracian 

conquefts, and to march againft the tyrants. 

Delighted with the profpcft of difplaying' hfa 

power in the moft honourable manner, and haV- 

• L 7. e. $. ing firft fei2ed Larifla, according to Juftin \ he 

advanced, with all his force, towards Pherae, 

fituated between N^agnefia and the Pelafgiotae^ 

at. a litde diftancc from mount Pelion, which 

feparates thefe provinces from Macedon. The 

tyrants, who had coUeded their army to oppolb 

this invafion, met the Macedonians, and deter* 

mined to try their fortune in the field. Here 

the abilities of Philip, and the fuperiour zeal 

and vigour of his foldiers, foon determined the 

fortune of tl^p battle. The anhy of the tyranti 

waa 
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wad totally defeated-, and they themielvcs, Sect.IU. 
iprcffed by a- viftorious enemy, ami defertcd by Died. sic. 
their adherents, were foo© obliged ta acknow^ *' ^"^"* 
ledge the fuperiority of the conquerour, and to 
fubmit implicitly to his decifions. H« no>» 
compc;llcd them to refign their ufurped autho- 
rity, and to leave their country in peace and free, 
dom: while all Greece refounded with the 
praifes of the great prote&or and: defender of li- 
berty; the avenger of tyranny v and generous 
patron of the opprefled 

Birr renown and popular applaufe were not 
idle only advantages which Philip derived from 
this expedition. The nobility of ThefTaly ima* oem. Phii, 
gincd, that they never could fufficicntly exprefs joul^eii?* 
their acknowledgments to their noble and hu- p^|; /^ 
Oiane deliverer 5 and, in* the firft heat and. vio* ?iJ"^^- 3« 

^ . left. 9. 

Icace of z zealous- gratitude, concluded a treaty 
with him, by which he was empowered to comi- 
mand all the conveniencies of their ports and 
ihipping. Their cavalry was remarkably the 
beft and moft celebrated in Greece : and thefe 
were now obliged to attend him in all his wars. 
Such an.acquifition^only was wanted to render 
iiis forces complete : and he is faid^. by the al> 
breviatCMT* of Trogus, to have been prompted to . ju^in^ j^ 
tfaisrexpedition by the hopes of ofotaiDing it. In 7c. 6. 
cflFcdt,, f hilip had too much penetration, not to 
L 3. forcfce 
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Book h forefec all the good confcqucnces of his under- 
taking ; and too nriuch vigilance and policy, not 
to fecurc them. His condudt in Theflaly, as it 
• strtt,^4. is defcribed by Polyaenus *, was the exaft cpi^ 
*' '^' tome of his whole fyftem^ and general courfe of 

his addrcfs and artifice. He watched the con- 
tentions in the feveral cities, with a ftrift and 
attentive regard; encouraged or allayed, fo- 
mented or decided, thofe quarrels which differ- 
ent opinions and attachments had produced 
among a diftrafted people, juft as his own views 
Tooneii. ' and interefts direftcd. He w^ fo complete a 
oTymh I. matter of diffimulation ; he appeared fo gentle, 
fo humane, fo affable, and obliging, fo amiable, 
even to the conquered, that the Thelf^lians re- 
figned themfelves to him with a to^al confidence. 
Thus was he enabled to fet himfelf up in the 
place of thofe he had fubdued, not by open 
force, but by gentle and unfufpedked, ^nd np% 
lefs ^ffeftual, methods, 

Philii> was now returned to his own kingdom 
in all the pride of conqueft 5 honoured, admir- 
Juftin. Bt cd, and applauded ; when Olympias, the ypung 
*^ princefs, whofc charms had engaged his affect 
tions at Samothrace, was condufted, with aU 
(iue magnificence-^ to his court, and their efp6\i- 
fals were publicly celebrated. Neoptolemus, 
Icing of Epifus, the father of this princefs, had 

lately 
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lately died, and was fucceeded by his brother SBCT.lir. 
Arymbas (or Arybbas, as he is called by Pau- 
fanias and Juftin). The better to feciire the 
peaceable poflcflion of his throne, he determin- 
ed to unite, in his perfon, all the rights of his' 
family, and married Troas, one of his nieces : 
and, to purchafe the favour and alliance of a 
prince, whofe reputation was become great and 
extenfive, he now gratified Philip's paflion for 
her fifter Olympias. 

The queen of Macedon had beauty, fpirit, oirir.i.j* 
and elevation. She appears to' have at firft '' **** 
loved her hufband with fufficient tendcrncfs;- 
till the repeated inftances of his unfaithfulncfs 
raifed other fentiments in her mind. Thele 
could not but fufficiently aflFcft her, although 
her refolution enabled her to conceal the imprrf- 
fion for a while. She was at one time told of a , 
beautiful Theflalian lady, called Philinnc, "with 
whom Philip was faid to have been defperately ' 
ciiamoured. In coApliment to th« queen, her 
courtiers affcfted to afcribc this to lome charm ; 
or philtre, which forced the aftcdions of the/ 
king from their proper 'Objcft. Olympias dc- 
fircd to fee her : and, finding that her beauty 
and graces far exceeded report, ** Yes !" laid 
(be, " I now perceive wh^t are ih6 enchantments. 
?♦ xhis feir Thcffalian employs." 

L 4 Th« 
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Ths nuptials o£ Philip and Olympian wero 
celebrated with the ujtmoft fplendoon The fa* 
gerftitious obfecv.ed, that a dramatic perform-^ 
ancc vas exhibitpit on this occafioo, called the, 
Cyclops ; and that foon after Philip loft an, 
eye. This loft wa3 even fcid. to h?ve been oc- 
Qafioned by a jealous curioCty of prying into ^e 
conduft of his queen, vrho is accufcd thus early^ 
of unfaithfplnefs, with many fabulous and txXCA-^ 
vagant circumftances, calculated to make tho 
birth of Alexander appear the more extraordi- 
nafy. The ancient writers, indeed, imagined, 
that every thing, relating to this hero, (hould; 
haste, an extraordinary and important appe;s^'- 
ance ; and have taken care to furnilh a feries cd 
dreams, prodigies, and predidions, all expref- 
i^ve of his future foruine, from the moment of) 
Philip's, nuptials, 4own to the birth of Ale^aik' 

piut.iB 4^n Olympias is. laid to have dreamed, thC; 

^*"*^ night before the confummation of her marriage,, 
tbiit a thuoderbplt fi^U upon her body, which; 
kindled up a conflagration^ whofe flames difr 
perfed and raged to a conGderable extent, and) 
were then extingui(hed« Philip alfo had his 
dream alitde after, in which he fai>cied himielfi 
employed in fealii^ up the womb, of his^queen- 
with a fignet, whpfc impreffion. war a lion^ 

•iflAiez* Some interpreted this, faith Plutarch *i ^ a- 
warning fo the king to watch over the behav^i- 

our 
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ouc of his wife : but Ariftaadcr, his. {zxpmtfiif Sect.IIL 
interpreter o£ divii^tioM, reflcding tluft it w^ ^"""'^^'^ 
Dot ufual to feal. up any thing that wias ccngl^^ 
%ifured. him thai; this 4i^ain deopted^ th^ the, 
queen hfid now-'coiiceivi^d ^ fom ivho ihaul4t 
beres^ter prove bold and courageous as a lioo. 

J^tATTSRYat ^d indulgence tq (hje> weajf^it 
of AJexj^fl^r, who,^ when ii>co3(icatcd vAth hi^ 
fpcceffes, conceiyed the vaaity- of being thought 
tjhe fon of Jjupiter^ feeiTv to ha«>e 0vea rife to* 
t^e fidion of an]enqrnaou^iibrpeat.difcov.ered.b]r- 
l^hilip in ftiid. intercourfe with his, qi^n. The: see Bayie Ut 
Aght ofa ferpent in her. bed, foine of thc.ancir ^«;^*"* 
ents.do not aliovf to. have. been fo very extraor- 
dinary, in a; country, where they ww; t»mc ^>df 
harml^fs} and as,01ympias« who was remark- piotareh.is 
ably devoted to t)^ ci^l^bration of the enthufi- ^ 
aftic rites of Orpheus^ and Bacchus, is faid to. 
have danced in thefe ceremonies, with great tame 
fergems twining round, her; fbmetimes. inter- 
woverf with the ivy of the facred fpears»,or with 
the chaplets of her attendants, in order to in* 
Ipirc fpcflrators with the greater awe and hor- 
rour. Yet, from henceforward^ faith Plutarch, 
his aflfeftioh fenfibly abated-, and, whether he- 
feared her as aforoerefs, or imagined* that ibe- 
held a commerce with fome god, and was afraid 
of offending a fupcriqr rival, his correfpondenec 

with 
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'Book L with her became lefs frequent : and, having fen t 
^^^^'^ to confult the Delphian oracle on this alarming 
occafion, he received for anfwer, that he was to 
pay peculiar honours to Jupiter Ammon, and 
muft expcft to lofc that eye, which had prc- 
fumptuoufly intruded on the fecret communica- 
tion of a divinity with his wife. According to 
•I.9.C.9. Juftin*, Oiympias herfclf firft fuggeftcd the 
piuuicb* in account of the ferpent ; and is faid by Erato- 
^**** ilhenes, an ancient hiftorian, to have inforaied 

her fon, as he was preparing for his expedition- 
into Afia, of the fecret of his birth. But this 
information was ppflibly nothing more than 
clearing up the fufpicions of his legitimacy;* 
and affuring him, that he was really the fob of 
Philip, whofe aftions might, with all propriety,' 
have been urged as an incitement to his fon to' 
approve- himfelf worthy of fo great a father** 
AoiGei. This fentiment feems to be confirmed by thp 
**"^J*»3. yf^ii known anfwer of Oiympias to her fon'? 
letter, in which he ftyled himfelf the fon of ]ur 
pitcr. For, when the queen complained, th^t 
Alexander made mifcbief^ (if I may be allowed 
the expreflian) between her and Juno, I cannot 
conceive it in any other light, but that of rail- 
lery on )iis fantaftical vanity [q]. 

. [c] SoGellius underftood it. — Olympiadem festivissimk 
rt/triffiffi legimuS'^''^Amabo mi fit quie/cas, mqui ilifgra^ 
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The prefent nuptials feemed to have entirely Sbct.HL 
eno;ao;ed the court of Macedon, which now be- ^"^""'^^^'^ 

DO ' 

came a fcene of general pleafure and feftivity, in 
honour of the r®yal lovers. The fecret and 
avowed enemies of Philip thought this a favour- 
able opportunity to attempt the recovery of that 
power, and thofe dominions, which his arms 
had won from them ; and, by one fudden and 
lanited effort, to crufh his rifing greatnefs. The Dioj. sw, 
kings of lUyria, of Paeonia, and of Thrace, |;»**' ^^ 
joined in a ftridb confederacy, and meditated an 
invafion of Macedon with all their powers. 
Their fchcmc was artfully conceived, conduced 
with all fccrccy, and had the faireft profpedt of 

mi, ntqui criminiri udvirfus JttMnm^ It 13. c.4« Bott* 

though Bayle allows that this has an air of raillery, y^t he. 
does not admity that it warrants us to fuppofey that Olym- 
pias denied any connexions with Jupiter, or intended to 
difcredit any fach reports ; but only would perfaade her Ton 
not to boaft publicly of his birth* The terms, faith he^ 
^hich Plutarch makes afe of, fignify no more, than that 
Ihe recommends it to her fon to be filent. (See Bayle Didl. 
Hift, in Art Olympias.) The words to which he refers, 
and which Plutarch afcribes to her, are thefe : Ov vavtrilM 
fM itaSm^XM AT^ofipoi 9-^0$ Tut 'Hgar ; which the Latin inter- 
preter renders ««* <^f/^«r/ Jl^xander in crimen me apud Juno* 
uem 'UQcaref But ^io&a»^%u ^aCoXn, and AIABOAOZ, are 
Greek words generally agreed to relate, not fo properly, 
or, at leaft, not fo uAially, to accafations founded on truth : 
l^ut to exprefs fomethipg of malice^ or fidfehood, i|i the 
^ioA or perfon^ not barely of indifcretion. 

fucccfs- 
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fuccefs. But,, in the midft of all his gaiety, 
Philip's axtention was npt a moment diverted • 
from his more impprtant concerns. Among all 
the neighbouring nations Ik had his fpies andr 
cmifTaries, ft«udious to mevit his liberal pay^ bj^ 
thdr vigiUoce» who. never failed to.inforivk hio^ 
faithfully, and minutely, of everji^ motion and 
uranfa&ioo, by< which, he mig^t be j^e£tedM 
While th^ new a)tips». dio^fpre,. i^^rci yet omn 
pU)y«d in ipaHipg U)^ic pjreparafiioos^ Philip or<« 
4^9^ Pjum^niOi Utcgeoocal iawhom hemofif 
Cpnfidffd, to manch into Hlyria, while he himk 
ifelirfurpri&c}'the.Paeonians»aiid:reduoed them^td 
fy^h a ftatQof fubje&iont as appears to hsve naatM 
dered them incapable of giving him any farther 
•ppofition: (for, from this time, hiftbry maker 
no mention of any attempt to recover their in-* 
dependence.) Hence he marched into Thrace,^ 
p confound the fchemes of his enemies, and tc^ 
Fiotarcb. Asi&Hk tfaesr defigns againft his peace* Here, 
while engaged in Ipreading the terrour of hia 
arms, he received the pleafing news of a viftory^ 
gained by Parmenio over the lllyrian^. Hi% 
couriers^ at the feme time, arrived to informi. 
him, that the chariots, which he had' fent to the 
Olympic games, had obtained the prize* Proudi 
of this event, the moflt authentic proof of hi^ 
l^ing 4ckaoii4edgMi atrue and legitimate fan of 

Greece,' 
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Greece, he determine to ptefimne the memorial ^^fctJII. 
^ it, by ithpreffing ihofe viftorious xrliariots On ^ ^^-^ 
his corns. But^ ifcaFCely had thcfc joyfd ad- ' 
vices been ncceivcd, when another, of ftHl 
greater inomont, was now brofught to PhiliJ), 
that his queen was deliveted of a fon at PelTa. 
A prince, born in the midft of fuch joy and fuc* 
cefs, his diviners aflured him, muft heceflanly 
prove invincible; and the king^ dfceply aSeded 
by thelb inltances of good fortune, breathed out 
his prtiyer in rapture, that the gods flioiild fend Wutirch- 
him fome misfbrtune to temper all his accumu- ^ 
lated happinefs. 

TttE moft accmnate chronotegers fix the birth pn*.i. %§^ 
^ Alexander to the firft year of the hundred IVrfb. caf. 
^nd fixHi Olympiad, in the month calkd by the ^'- 
MacedofiiMs Ijo9s^ which, at this time, M- 
tWered not to the Atde mpmh tiecatbmbaeon, 
•ft Plutarch aHens, but to Boedromion^ th|e 
tbird of the Acric year, as appears fi^m a kmk 
of king Philip, preferved in th« irt'ation'* of Tea. 51* 
Demofthenes on the cr own. Nor can we agree 
with Plutarch ia fixaag it to the tinis of the rc- 
dudion of Potidaea, without contradiding^ Atit 
only Demofthenes f, but Diodorus ^y who is fiBOrau 
moft accurate in his dxrQn<rfogy.*t and exprefsly 1^1'.$^ 
determines the takiflg of that xky to the tbiixi ^'^' '* 
ftv of the hundred and fifth Olympiad. An- 
2 tiquity 
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Bo6k I. tiquity hath been careful to furniih hU birtii 
'^' ''~ ' lyith a, number of prefages and omens of bis 
Meia.i,3« .greatncTs. Tbunderings, and lightnings, aod 
vtrgloeorg. earthquakes, were faid to have announced this 
** *' * extraordinary event; and .two eagles, by parch- 
ing on the palace in which his mother lay, to 
have foretold his future empire over Europe 
and Afia^ But his birth was really attended by 
one incident, which may, with fome appearance 
of propriety, be called a prcfage of his future 
adions. On that very day, in which he firft 
l*ttitaivb. in faw the light, Eroflratus, (for hiftorians name 
him, notwithftanding the decree of the Ephefians 
to forbid it) fet fire to the temple of Diana at 
Ephefus, from the fole motive of immortalizing 
his name. And this accident feemed fo expre£- 
five of the charaAer of Alexander, that, poffi- 
.bly, the imagination of hiftorians invented the 
relation which Plutarch gives us, {hat the priefts 
and diviners at Ephefus, looked on the ruin of 
their temple as the forerunner of fome other «eiv 
rible calamity; a^d ran frantic through the 
city, crying out, ^' This day hath brought fottk 
^* fomething, which will prove deftruftive toaU 
«Afia/' 

The famous letter, which. Philip now wrote 
to Ariftotle, muft not be omitted in this place« 

The 
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The king had always affeAed an extraordinary Sect. HL 
reverence for this philofopher ; and condefcend* ^^"""""^^ 
td even to attend with deference to his precepts Anftot. 
of nfxorality, and maxims of government. On pfasmMt. 
^ the prefcnt joyful occaSon, hecxpreflcdhisfcnfe ^i^."*^'** 
of the fage's merit, and of the importance of 
making the earlicft and moft effcftual provifion 
for the future inftruftion of his infant fon, by 
addrcffing the following letter to Ariftotle : 

« King Philip, to A riftotle. Health! Arift.tit 

fupra« 

«^ \7 O U are to know, that a fon. hath been 
«« born to us. We thank the gods, not lb 

** much for having beftowed him on us, as for 
«* bellowing him at a time when Ariftotle lives, 
'* We affure ourfclvcs, that you will form him 
** a prince worthy to be our fucceflbr, and a 
*' king worthy of Macedon. Farewel 1" 

Such inftances of his refpedful attention to 
men of learning have made hiftorians fpeak in 
the higheft terms of his greatnefs of mind, and ^ 
juftnefs of fentiment. Nor could they have 
failed to raife his reputation in Greece, where 
pbildfophy was held in fuch veneration, and 
accounted one of thofe honourable diftindions, 
which marked out the fuperiority of that nation 
over the barbarian world. Nor can it fcem im- 
probable 
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^o« f. i^rabiMb to thofe Krho donfidef ihc charaAer dF 
^**'^*"^ ^^ jirinfte, thtft a jtotkic regard to his rgptitat 
tion mgltt hft^e iwd as great a fliare hi thife 
e6)idefcenfiom, as Us resl fehfe of die valtic 
and dignity of thofe mdri, who devoted thenjb- 
lelves CO the ftad^ and propagation of knoww 
kdgo. 

Th« tilth x>f Alexander was ]an event which 
might naturally have been expcfted to cement 
the union between Matedon and Epirus : and 
yet it feems probable, from a paflage in the 
♦ left. 6. third Dlynthiac '^ oration of Dcmofthenes, where 
the bi-atot traces the progreft of Philip's con- 
qufcfts, that, ^bout this time, he cbmttiittcd 
fome hoftilities againft Arymbas, eithfer to pu- 
hifli fome fecret prafftices, into whith this 
prmcc's jcatoufy of Philip tnlght have betta^cd 
him, in favour of the late attempts of ISyHa 
and Paeonia ; or to gratify Alexander, the bro- 
ther ^ Olyrtipia^, by dilfmembering fchfc k&g- 
dom oi Epirus, in order to invcft Him WltR 
fome of its dtimihions. fliftttry li)eaks but 6b» 
fcurely of hi^s conduft with fcfpi^ to tWs'pHhdt^ 
joftia.i.s. amd the affai« of Epjrus; and fometimfcs •wfth 
e*. t, ''^' apparent inconHftfcnCy, which liath occaBbiittl i 
N^IT ' diflference in the feprefentations of mbder h clttleS 
Rom'n Hift. *^d coriipilers. But to difcuTs thefe particularf/ 
4t Philippe, ^igjjt jg^^i ^3 ^Q f^ fj^^ ^jjg prineipdi ftibjita i 

nor 
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A^ ift it Mceflkiy to the undcrftanding the ge- Sect, ill, 
aeral tenour of this hiftory* 

To Thrace we now rctiirni where Philip was 
at leifure topurfoe his adiraatages; to attend to 
thecontefts and diftra^lioos of the native inha- 
Jbitants, and to the motions of the Athenians^ 
inrhofe ancient valour had here gained fome fettle- 
ments, which, by their mifcondudk, were now 
either loft, or rendered precarious; and who 
made fuch efibrts to regain them^ as their cor- 
ruptions or embarrafTments could admit; and 
watched and thwarted the attempts of Philip 
with an impotent jealoufy. This prince^ who 
knew the importance of gaining an extenfive 
power and intercft in this country, the fource of 
-wealth and commerce^ the magazine from 
,whence Greece was fupplied with many of the j^^^ ^^ 
neceffaries and conveniencics of lifej advanced Aviftocr.^ 
M far as Maronea, where he was joined by 
Pammenes the Thcban, with a Confiderable re- 
inforcement, fent to favour the attempts of the 
enemy of Athena. He held a private corre- 
fpondence with Charidemus* and might havecom- 
pleted the conqueft of this country, had he 
not been oppofed by Amadocus, afTifted by the 
Athenians, with whom ^ood policy did not as 
yet permit him to come to an avowed rupture. 
pKTeniions and contefts were ariOng among the 
Vol. I. M Grecians: 
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Book I. Gtjcciafls: many <rf whom any open and 
^^'""^^^ lent attack on a principal ftate might hnvc qoiW- . 
cd and united. An afiFeftcd regard to his treaty, 
a padence evtn c^ fome koftilitka and iofults^ 
anight give an.i^peaniace ^of fdf^delcoQo» nr 
5ulti6able revtng^ co any hofliriities^ which Ir 
might hereafter find it convenient M conuxdfi, 
•While h\s efnemtes wdre loaded wkh the. odiiim 
t>f being the firft and unprovoked aggreflbr&. A 
fatal tmxture of ftrotig mttiumal vanity :and (fe* 
genefacy* which .prevailed at Atheas, was every 
'day rendering that fta^ lc& formidable, aad 
|>owc!rf uly and encouraged their enemy to .wak 
till their capricious and violent paffions hadt^ 
tally wafted their ftrength. 

Thsse had akeady <:^eraied m a matmcfr 
wliich muft have been highly plotfing to Philip, 
by depriving them of the iervice of two ifioftti* 
oias generals, Iphicrates and Timotheos. Vi^heii 
Chabrias fell (as hath been related) in the fodal 
ivar, the confederates laid fiege to SanK>s, wkh 
all their force, which amounted to one hundred 
Slips. The Athenian navy, commanded l^ 
Chaies, the undefcrving favourite of the popt|* 
lar aflbnbly^ conlifted but of filcty.. A^ it w» 
therefore necefiary to lelieve a pl&<?e, which had 
ever been firmly attached to them, and, as 'they 
were alio alarmed by Philip's {)rogrefs, another 

. - ^Heet 
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fleet of equal farce was fitted out, and eairafted S^ct. iir. 
• ta the command of Meneftheiis, the ion of Ipiai- i^^n^. 
crates^ and fon-in4aw to Timolhcuit withio- '^^^ 
ftraftiofis that be ihould condud hknfelf entiMy 
bjr the advke of tfacfe two great xoeO) wbo 
cmbadbed widi him. Upoh the jun&ion of t^ 
.tsto fleea,..it was agreed to makea direriioQ, 
by laying fifcge to Byzantium^ one of tte priv* 
cipal cities in the confederacy. The allies 
abandon<:d the fiege of Samos, and the two fleets 
were upon the point of an engagement, when a 
fuddcn ftorpi arofe. Chares confidently pro- 
pofedto begin the attack : but Timotheus and niod.Sic. 
Iphicrates, more cautious and experienced, faw fea-si. 
the difadvantage, , and declined the engagement. Wc.'^ ' 
For this they were accufcd by Chares of cowar- 
dice, and negleft of duty. Their countrymen, 
impatient of every difappointment which did 
violence to their prejudices and exalted notions 
of their own power and importance, recalled 
thefe commanders, and brought them to a trial. 
Timotheus relied entirely on his integrity : but 
Iphfcrates tliought himfelf obliged to ufefome 
artifice for his prefervation. He difperfcd cer- 
tain young officers through the a0cmbly, who 
Were at his devotion, armed privately with 
fwords, which, as if by accident, they took 
OccafiOn ta difcover. The judges were inti- 
midated, and, infl:ead of condemning to death, 
* ' M 2 as 
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as was orig^ially intended, impofed a fine on 
them, which both the one and the other was 
ittterljr unable to pay. And thus thdc two 
ccmiaianders, of the moft diftinguifbed meik 
and abilities, were driven difgracefuUy from 
their country, to languifii out their lives in an 
I inaftive exile, at a time when Athens required 
all their fervices. 



Nor was it lefs fatal to the interefts of the 
Athenians, or lefs pleafing or promifing to their 
enemy, that Chares now became the principal 

61W. 1. 1. commander of their fleets. He was a man 
pofTeiTed of all the exteriours of merit, without 
real and intrinfic abilities. His perfbn was ro* 
buft and vigorous} his addrefs haughty and 
afluming; his prefiimption not only impofed 
on his fellow-citizens, but concealed his inca« 
pacity even from himfelf. His infatiable ava- 
rice rendered him intolerable to the allies, and 
dependents of Athens, whom lie plundered 
with a cruelty and rapacioufnefs more becoming 
an enemy than a prote£^or. They dreaded his 
inhumanity, and defpifed (he weaknefs of a 

Ati>efi«. general, who Came attended by fiiigers, dancers, 

harlots, and other like infamous attendants on 

luxury ; and who recommended himfelf to the 

favour of his officers, by indulging them in an 

I ,abfolute 
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Abfolute contempt <^dl diicipline and regultfitf StfT,ifL 
befitting a militmy life. But ki$ fyXkm<mtMS 
could not diveft themfelVes of their prejudices 
in favt>ur of a man, who a&rted pofitivelf, and 
promifed boldly ; and who had his orators and 
popular leaders ccmftantly in pay^ to defend or 
pattiate every inftance of his mifconduft. By 
intrigue and cabal he had been raiftd) on tbefc 
he depemkd for his fupport^ nor was incUnod 
or enaUed to execute any enterprife of honour 
or importance. Such was the confequence oS 
the indolence and the fcandalous profulion of tho 
public money at Athens^ that the fleet was en- oemoa. 
tifdiy forigotteiij and the c(Hmnander reduced ^^]'^^ 
to theiitmoft difficulty for the fupport of h» ^l^^* 
foldiers. At leaft fuch was the pretence.!^ ^•^••»* 
which Chares concealed hi^ aviu-ice, and neg« 
leA of his commiffion, in dcferting the waie» 
which had been entrufted to him, and hiring 
himfelf, and his forces, to Artabazus, arevok* 
ed fatrap of Ionia, who had occafion for im^ 
mediate afliftance againft a lai^ body of PeiH 
fians fent to reduce him to obedience. He re* 
lieved him from his danger, and returned with 
magnificent t>rcfents, and all manner of prq-^ 
vifions and necefiaries for bis fleet 

The AtTicnians, who' faw their nary thus 

provided, without any burden to thcnTfclves, 

M 3 or 
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Book!, at ^y Mccfllty of fetrencUog thoib eypc»ci£» 
which were H^ri&ly beftowcd tsponihetr plNt^ 
fbres, fiftened wiUinglf to tbofc wbond^ciaJde4 
the condiift of Chares, and yi^cd the neoeffiti^ 
which were faid to havt dHren Hiitn i0 tfhi&iiie*t 
m^p«?* ^^^y ^d, wiriiontr any gmat difipcultyi^ wci«) 
perfuaded tx> approve of his cscpeditbn int^ A&k 
Buc thejT weieiboninadc tx>thiok.c£'iima&if 
m a dtfierenc vianaen Amh^SbiaH arrived 
whh formidable mntonCh^nces^^imm^tltekiag oi 
i^trfia ; who declared, chat, in revenge of thti^ 
(heir outrage, he had three huodned &s^ ready 
to be fehf out to the affiftance td the aUbii 
effifs: Infimidaced by thefe menio^, thrAn 
Aeniftfls iftftantly concluded a peace with' tko 
«onfi!dera;tes, who were declaredi entirely ibde-f 
p^ent; andeKempted from all -^bfidie^^ 4^ 
fyom ^rnifliing their comtngent$ 10 tkd W^T^ o^' 
Athens; Thus the teiroijr of the Pferfiail pate^ 
hud rnone t^B&St m tSio Athenian: aflembly, tb^q 
the diAate^ <*f -cqwity and moderaoioq^ . which 
their mgehuousiuid hcaied citizen, {d] Ifocratfa, 



[p] The difcourfc which he ad dre (Ted to His fejlow-cur- 
jKcns for this purpofe is ftill extafat. Jn i» wrc'find him re^ 
prosichiDg them, ^ftli gteat rfee(i6m,'^i^«baiHi(Mlii% lliett^ 
felves to the iniinuations of thofe orators who flatter their 
pglfioDs, while ^ey treat t^ofe with, cootenpty w\^ ^ive 
them the moil falutary counfels. He pjirticula^ly applies 
himfelf to correct their violent paflioh'fBr the attgrnencdthm 
' '''' ^^ ^* ~ ■ 'of 
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had urged, with all his candid eloquence, to Sect. III. 
perfuade them to this meafure : and thus the 
focial war, which had continued for three years 
to harais the Athenians, and had been one cauie 
of the weak and inefie£bual interruption which 
they had given to Philip's earlier defigns, was 
now concluded. 

of their power and dominion over the people of Greece^ 
which had been the foorce of ail their misfprtnnes. He re- 
calls to their remembrance thoie happy days, fo glorious 
for Athens, in which their anceftors, from a noble and ge- 
neroos difintereftednefs, facrificed every thing to the fap- 
port of the common liberty, and the prefervation of Greece ; 
and compares them with the prefent times, wherein the am* 
bitioB of Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had, 
faccefSvely, plunged thofe' dates in thegreateft misfortunes. 
He reprefents to them, that the real and lafling greatnefs 
of a (late, doth not confiH in augmenting its dominions, 
and extending its conqaefts, at the expence of humanity 
and juftice ; but in the wife government of the people, a 
jnft attention to their happinefs, and to the proteffion of 
their allies ; in being beloved and efleemed by their neigh- 
bours, and feared by their enemies, — 7 he whole piece ex- 
preifes a mind pofiefled with the warmeft fentiments of be* 
nevolence, and a moft moderate and equitable regard to 
the common rights of mankind; together with ajuftcon* 
tempt of ftlfe greatneis, the fatal objeft of the heroes and 
ravagers of the world. He concludes, that Athens, if it 
would preferve its happinefs and tranquillity, ought not to 
afied the empire of the fea, for the fake of lording it over 
all other ftates ; but fhould conclude a peace, whereby every 
city and people (hould be left to the full enjoyment of their 
liberty ; and declare themfelves irreconcilable enemies to 
thofe, who (hould prefume to diHurb this fyHem. 
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SECTION I. 

THE Athenians were now recoverinjg from Book If. 
the alarm occafioned by the menaces of ^J^^^ 
the king of Perfia, and, being relieved from the 
burden of the late war with the confederatea| 
were principally attentive to the motions and 
defigns of Philip i when the violence of mutual 
jealoufy and animofity burft forth fuddenly in 
Greece ; and the feveral ftates conf^red to fa- 
vour the defigns of the great enemy of their 

liberty. 
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Book II. liberty, and to precipitate their own ruin, bf 
oi^m^x^. amiing a^iiaft each other in the famous sacred 

^•*\ WAR. 

The Theban intereft hid been, for fome time, 
predominant lathc great Amphiftyonic council : 
and that venerable aflembly, formed orig^naity* 
to fupport the general intereft of the whole Hel- 
lenic body, now fliared fo largely in the cor- 
ruption and degeneracy of the tmie, tluit it was 
totally guided and direfted by fome one ruling 
power, aiul iervilely echoed the dilates of thje 
revenge or ambition of that ftate, which could 
moft efie£tually influence and corrupt its mem- 
bers. The authority which the Thcbans acquire 
ed in this aflembly, in confequence of their late 
fuccefles, they fooo detersiined to exert againft 
thofe whom they fccretly or avowedly hated : 
and Phocis and Laccdaeraon w€re the deftincd 
vidims of their pride and opprefllon. The 
firft oi thefc ftates had been accufcd of occupy- 
ing and rultivatin'g fome lands fitiiated on the 
Diod.sic.i. banks of the Cephifus, to the eaft of Mouiit 
Parnaffus, which the religion of ancient tirfics 
had confecrated to Apollo, and, of confequence, 
configned to perpetual defolation. A large fine 
was impofed on them by the AmphiAyons, the 
gtiafdlans of feligioh and the rights of the god.^ 
At the fame time, the Thcbans, not cohtenfcd 

with 
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ivlth the i«teD^ whidi their arms had executed Skct. I; 
jf^SpttrtB^ prtnStd upon the cooftcil to take cog* 
mance of the conduft of Pfaoebidas, and to coil- 
demn theLacedaemonians ma fine of fifty talents, 
fat their bitadtof poblic fiudi, and violation df 
the ^gmersl peacedF Greece, hi feiadngthe cha- 
^l of t%ebe8; The t«ro ftates, afieded by 
thele iftMenccs^ y^^ttt by no means ready to pay 
«the>dtte defermce to fiich levere dedfions ; and 
peffifcly the Amphiftyons themfelres were irdt 
Wry rttfews to enforce the execution cfF their xk* 
ereeft.; tin, again felicited by the Thcjbans, the 
xxmndl^ at length, rcfolved, that the Phociails 
Should iiiftandy comply, and pay their ^ne, oh 
pain ^f bcit^ ftripped of all the fruits of their 
fatrrfleget and that the Lacedaemonians alfo m^su* 
ihould, without delay, fubniit to the authority '*^"^** 
of the general council, and make the appointed 
atonement' for their crime j or, in cafe of a rc- 
fufal, ^be regarded and ticated as re^bellious 
agairtftthe fovercign power of the Amphidtyons, 
and as the enemies of Greece. 

Thb Phocians, who were purfued with tliie 
greatefl: zeal, as the moft odious and criminal 
patty, were thus on the point of having all the ad- . ^ 
vantages, which the labour and induftry of years 
had with difficulty procured, at once wrefted 
from thtm ; ind many of themfelves and families 

expofcd 
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txpofcd to want and diltrels; driven from ihS 
lands and habiutions they had long occupied, and 
deprived of the means of fubiiflence. Murmurs 
and complaints arole naturally anxmg a people 
of ^irit to expreis their indignation at this cjk- 
treme feverity. Nor did they want turbulent 
and defigningmen, to inflame their difconfents, 
and aggravate their grievances* Philomielus 
one of the moft confidetable members <£ tbek 
community, was a man poflefled of all the qua- 
lifications neceflary to recommend him to the 
popular favour. He had that infinnating elo- 
quence^ which at once feizes the attention, and 
engages the afie&ions. Under the appearance 
. of a tender regard for the welfare of his fellow- 
citizens, he concealed z. turbulent and violent 
ambition, which his daring foul prompted him 
to gratify at the expence of dangers and toils, 
and inMefiance of juftice, and of all thoie rights* 
which the general opinion and principles of man- 
kind had fanftified. This man now aflembkd 
the Phocians, and, in an artful harangue, ex- 
erted all his addreis to lead them to his pur- 
poles. 

iMod.S!« He began with declaring, that, gallant and 
•tfopra. courageous as they were, he could not in the 
leaft fufpeft that they would fubmit to the on- 
juft fcntcnce of the Amphiftyonsi and» by pay- 
ing 
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iiig the fine required, brand thcmfelves and their 
country with an ignominious ftain, which no time 
ever could efFace : but that, if their fpirit was 
really loft, if they were determined to fubmit to 
the arbitrary decifions of their enemies, ftill the 
fum demanded far exceeded their abilittes. He 
expatiated on the injuftice and cruelty of the 
Amphiftyonic decree, which had impofed a fine 
fo enormous, on account of a fmall portion of 
land, which their necefiities had forced them to 
occupy. If they could be fo patient as to fuflfcr 
this land to be taken from them, and united to 
the ancient patrimony of the god, befides the 
difgrace of a fubmiilion fo abjeA and daftardly, 
the lofs of their liBcrty, the utter deftrudion of 
their properties, and their lives, he declared 
muft prove the inevitable confequence. All the 
fatal effeds of the cruelty of their enemies he 
knew how to reprefent in the moft lively co* 
lours, and to Inflame the imaginations of his 
hearers with affeding pidures of the future di- 
firefs of his dear fellow-citizens. One way yet 
remained to obviate all thefe melancholy confe- 
quences. If they would entruft him with the 
command of their army ; if they would refign 
themfelves abfolutely to his direction, he made 
00 doubt of proving fufficient to extricate them 
from the prefent difficulties, and to aflert their 
Vol. I. N ancient 
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ancient dignity md pririleges. To cliem> andl 
to them alone, had been entrufted the t&n^ 
and the oracle of Pelphi in ancient times ', ttmr 
anccftors were acknowledged as abfolute praprU 
ctors of the whole pcy aiKl all its territories* 
Hear, faid he, the teftimony of Homer, the ve- 
nerable and authentic recorder of the ancient 
glory of Greece, and of all the rights of its fo- 
ver^ inhabitants : 

[a] The Phocians next in forty barks repair ; 
Epiftrophtis and Schedius head the war •, 
From thofe rich regions, where Ccphifus leads. 
Her lilver current thro* the flow*ry meads : 
From Panopea, Chryfa the divine, 
Where Anemoria's ftately turrets firine ; 
Where PvTHO ♦, DauKs, Cypariffus ftood.— — 

•f Delphi. POFJU 

Let us then boldly draw tKe fword, and af&rt 
the honours of our fathers, and the rights of 
their pofterity. 

Thesc artful reprefentations had the dcfired 
effeft: the Phocians created Pbilomelus their 
general, with full powers to ^onduft them as 

'0» tLvva^KTcov Ixo'HTQONA Ti 'jrtr^rj^o'at, &C 

ItiA»,B. L 516* 

he 



* Thfc an- 
cient name 
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he thought proper : and he proceeded to con- ^f c^^. i. 
cert the ncoeflary means of anfwering the expcc- ~^^^ 
tattons of his countrymen. He began with nnak- i>>o^* sit. 
ing a journey to Sparta, where be had a private "' ""^'^ 
conference with king Archidamus, He reprc- 
fented to this prince, that the intereO: of Sparta 
was no lefs concerned than that of Fhocis, in 
refcindtng the late decrees of the Amphtdyons* 
He difcovcied his fcheme of feising Delphi, 
with aflurances, that his iirft care fhould be to 
efface all the memorials of the difgraee of their 
two ftates; and defired the aififtance of the 
Spartans, in a caufe, in which they and the 
N Phocians were equally concerned. Archidamiis 
was pleafed with a defign formed againft the 
enemies of Sparta, and fenfible of the advan- 
tages which that ftate might derive from its 
fuccels I yet» being duly aifei^ed by the odiouif- 
nefs and danger of it, and too cautious to com«> 
onence or to join in this hazardous war, till the 
efFcAs of the firft bold experiment had appeared, 
and the other leading ftates had difcovered their 
difpofitions, declared to Philomelus^ that he 
fully approved of his plan ; and that, although 
it was not at prefent convenient openly to avow 
his attachment to the Phocians, yet that he 
might depend on fome private reinforcements, 
befides fupplies of money. To evince the fin- 
cerity g£ thefe declarations, he accompanied 
N 2 them 
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them with a prefent of fifteen talents, to which 
Philomelus added the fame fum of his 'own ; 
and thus was enabled to raife a large body of 
merce^nary troops^ who were encouraged to crowd 
to his ilandard by the liberality. with which be 
paid them. 

Diod. 1. 16. • The army he had thus coUeded he proceeded 
fca. 24. ^Q model ; and, in imitation of other great ge- 
nerals and matters of the art of war, incorpo* 
rated a thoufand chofen Phocians into one di- 
ftinft body, whom he called nt^rctfxiy his target- 
cers; and, having thus provided for the. exe- 
cution of his deflgns, he appeared at the. head 
of his forces, and dircfted his march to Delphi. 
Certain inhabitants of tKe neighbouring diftrid, 
called Thracidae, attempted, in vain, to oppofe 
his entrance into the city. They were defeated, 
and cut to pieces, and their poffeffions given up 
to the will of a rapacious foldiery. The Del- 
phians trembled in expeftation of the like fate; 
but Philomelus quieted their apprehenfions, by 
affuring them that he entertained no hoilile in- 
tentions againft their city ; no facrilegious de- 
figns agajntt their temple : he came but to aifert 
the juft rights of his country to the guardian- 
rlhip thereof, and fliould ever prefervc a due. 
reverence to the god, and an exaft attention to 
the welfare of his votaries. And thus this enter- 

prifing 
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prifing chief gained poflcffion of the city, and Sect. I. 
aflumed the cuftody of the temple, with allit$ 
immenfe riches [b]. 

The Amphidyons, on their part, could not 
behold this outrageous oppofition to their au» 
thority, which they afFcftcd to cottfider as a vio- 
lence to all rights divine and human, without 
the utmoft emotion. By a fonnal decree, they 
pronounced thefe profane Phocians enemies to 
Heaven and to Greece-, and invited all thofe 
who acknowledged their fovereign authority^ 
and who retain<id a regard for religion, to draw 
the fword againft facrilege, and fo todifcharge 

|b] The marble) of Pares fix the commencement of thp 
Phocian war to the archonlhip of CephifodotuSy the-thiril 
year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad : which was pro- 
bably the date of the decree of the Amphi^yons, which 
prodncedit. We icnow, befides^ from iBfciiinesy Demoft- 
henes, and Paufania^, that it lafled ten years. The laft 
mentioned author places the invafion of the temple under 
the archonihip of Agathocles, the fourth year of the hundred 
and fifth Olympiad. Thus then we may reconcile thofe 
difi'erent authorities with Diodorus, 

The decree of the Amphiclyons, under Cephifodotus. 
The fpeech of Philomelas, and the infurre^lion of the 

Phocians, under Agathocles. 
The journey of Philomelns to Sparta, in the archonihip 

of Elphincs, Olymp. toD. Y. i. 
The feizing of Delphi, under CalliAratus. Qlymp. io6. Y. 2. 

Olivier. 

N 3 thofe 
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Book II^ thdfe fecred obligations, which they owed to 
^-'^'^ their country and to Heaven. 

Diod.sic. The Locrians, who inhabited the neighbour- 
hood of Delphi, were the firft cocxprefs their 
seal, by rifmg fuddenly in arms to attack Phit 
iomelus. But this chief found no difficulty k 
defeating a tumuttuary body^ that fought wtt& 
more valour than difcipline. Encourage by 
this vidtory, which ftemed a pre&ge of future 
fuecef^^ he return^ in triumph into the city ; 
tore down the records of the AmpUftyooic di^ 
cree from the pdlars to whiob they w^re affixed; 
deftroyed the brazm tablets on. which the fictt- 
tences againft Sparta and Phocis were infcribed ; 
and difperfed his declaration through Greece, that 
he had poflefled himfelfof the temple, not with 
a defign of violating the rights of Apollo, but 
only to relbind tbc unjuft and oppreflive dcciees 
of the Amphiftyons ; and to aflfcrt the ancient 
prerogative of the Phocians, which his country- 
men juftly confidercd as the moft valuable in- 
heritance their anceftors had tranfmitted to 
them. 

The Boeotians, with the Thebans at their 

head, influenced by private animofity, as Pau- 

f In pkoc. fanias f exprefely obfcrves, much more than by 

the nobler motive of religion, foon imitated -the 

example of the Locrians> and raifed confiderable 

kvics 



1. 16, aa, 
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levies for the relief of the temple, and to aven^ Sc ct. l 
the majefty of the offended deity, Philomelusi plod^ 
infbnned of tfaefe tnocionst furrounds the templf 
mth £ ftrottg foitificadon, {q zs to render it a 
kind of citadel to the town i coUeds new forces 
from aU the adJMent diftri&s; wg^ients the 
pay of his mercenary troops i encamps b^or^ 
De!^>hi with five ihoufand chofen men ; and thus 
becomes no kfs fornudable to Thebes, thaa 
Thebes could poffibly appear to Phocis. His 
cftieaiies had not yec appeared ^ he therefore de- 
termined to intimidate them by an inftance of 
Vigoutv ami having left: a fufiicient body to 
gnatd ti^ av^noes to the city, marched dowm 
againi: the Locriaos, and ravaged their te.rri«- 
eories* This people were foon obliged to arm 
in defence of their lands,, and found the Pho- 
ci*n c^idml. befieging a fortrefs on the banks 
of t>iie of their rivers. The ftreogth of its fitn*- 
ation had checked the progr^fs of his arms ^ and 
ke fiow found himfclf c^iged to abandon the 
fiege, and to march againft his alfailants. An en*- 
gmgemeottnonediatelyenfued, in which twe^itypf 
the Plhocians fell. The conteft for their bodies, 
according to the cuftom of the ancient Greeks, 
was violent and obftinate: but the Locrians 
at length prevailed, arni obliged Philomcius to 
lend an herald to demand them. The enemy 
anfUiercdjN with feverity, that, by the laws of 
N 4 Greece, 
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jBoo<lL Greece, facrilc^ous perfons were denied the 
^"^"^"^f^ rites of interment. Philomelas, provoked at 
their refufalj and ft ill more irritated and alarmed 
at the harlh reaibn on which they founded it, 
once more led out his forces, renewed the en- 
gagement, and, remaining mailer of the field 
of battle, obliged the Locrians to exchange the 
dead. Thus, with a large acceflion both of 
wealth and reputation, he returned to Delphi. 

He knew of what conlequence it muft hccef- 
farily be to remove the odious appearance of 
impiety by which his caufe was difgraced i and 
therefore determined, if poflible, to obuin fome 
oracle, which he might interpret as ^a fandion to 
oioa.sit. his attempts. For this purpofe he applied to 
ij. ' * the Pythian prieftefs 5 and commanded her in* 
llantly to afcend her facred tripod, and to de- 
clare the will of the god, and the event of the 
prefent war. The priefl;efs, either dreading her 
danger, or from a regard to the ceremonials of 
her religion, reprefented to him, that the god 
could not be confulted but [c] at certain ftated 

times^ 

[c] It may not be difpleafiDg to the reader, to have fome 
Siccount of thofe times and preparatory rites laid before him. 
For which purpofe I take (he liberty of marking uie of the 
accurate and copious colle^lion from ancient authors, by 
Iffonfieur Hardoqio,' in his di^crtation on tl^e oracle of 

PcJ|>ht| 
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tjtnes, and after all the prep^atory rites and fa- Sict J.^ 
crifices regularly and exadUy performed. Phi- 

lomelus, 

I>6lphi» publiihed in the memoirs of the academy of Belles 
Lettres. Tom. 3, 

In the earlier times of the oracle, the Pythian priefiefs was 
infpired but once in ayear, in the month which the inhabitants 
of Delphi called BtMTioy, which was the firft month intheSpring. 
called BtvMf for tltfatw fbrmed from the word wv^mMcBeu,. to 
tnfmn or iMiirrtgatt. Aftefwards, Apollo waa prevailed oni 
to infpirethe prieilefs once. in cytry month. But theprecife 
day was by no means an article of an indifi^rent natare. Some 
days were fliled aoro^^a^cg, nefadi, unlucky Jays, on which it 
was abfbltttely forbidden to confult the oracle. We do not 
know, precifeiy, whether the day of ooafttltation in every 
jBonth was fixed and determioed, or whether the priefts had 
the liberty of chofing it« We only know, that the Pythian 
prieilefs never mounted her tripod but on one day in the 
month, and that the other days were employed in preparing 
ewty. thing neceHary for this i^eremony. Sacrifices made a 
princippiV part of this preparation : without the. due per- 
formance of thefe, the god was deaf, and the prieilefs mute. 
The utmoft care was taken, that the vidims ihould be found • 
pure, without fpot or blemifh. When they received the 
efiiifions of wine, or water, they were to tremble, and feel 
an univerfal palpitation in all parts of their body, without 
which propitious figns, the priefiefs conld not prefume to 
do her office. She herfelf was aifo obliged to a particular 
preparation. She began with an abftinence of three days, 
which greatly increafed the diforder of her mind. On the 
day of confultation, ihe badied in the fountain of Caftalia, 
and drank a certain quantity of its water, to which Apollo 
had communicated a portion of his enthafiaftic virtue. She 
then c)iewed fome leaves of laurel that grew near this foun- 
tain,* 
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Bbo% If. l^melus, mflutnced only by pdidcal regsrds, in* 
^^^^^ fifted on his demanci, and declaim his rd«kHioii 
rf forcing her to do her office. The prieftefs 
cried out, in indignation at his violence, that he 
commanded there, and might aA as he pleafed. 
This anfwer he pretended to regard as the eflfed 
of enthufiafm, and the genuine diAate of Apollo. 
It was inftantly publilhed through his army ^ it 
mzs engraved on a braten cablet, and expofed 
to public view, that all men miglii khcm disc 
the god had granted him permiffion to aft as he 
thought proper; and, having convened his 
]Kopk, he declared and interpivtedtkis pfttended 
€tacle, and eai^eftly recommended to them w 
adhere firmly to a caufe, which Apoflo himfetf 
had fandified by his approb^ioti. 

T^fkaXy. To the affairs of w«r^ he again bef;«i to appifi 

, with due vigour; but, at the fattit time, todk can 

to provide his people with a ptpdigy, in order 

to animate them &U1 further. An eagle was 

ttiui% This kuid wts die fjrmbol of divinatloa ; 4wl n9 
fki^M afiftattce to tntlittibfin* The prioftefa 1>^g t&ot 
prepared^ Apdfe did aot fiiU lo gm aoti^e of bu ^piproich^ 
A iauffd,. widdi |^vw beSotro th(8 f>Of od •£' the um^tt ^ 
its motion^ aaneanced t^ ^)d* Thm unpk it^lf wai 
Aaksa; at l»ft» die prieiefs fek tfaepreftdce of th<e deky s 
tMid then kw attendanCf coadddtcd her, with aU doe ib'* 
hifinicy, icr tin fiuiAvarf, and placed her on tie £ici«d 
trtjpodk 

fecn 
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fMk to hOfMr rOQfitf die cetnple, tiieii to emer 
Id) Md 10 pukue foim doves thac wcrc^bied 
theto^ with fuch ^kitce, that fiusfie of them 
he killed «t che akar< Divifiers >«rer6 foond to 
pronounce diis to be u omen, which promiled 
tiK'fovtreign power oS Deiphi to PUbindufr mA, 
his Phocians. The event was ci^>aUit of % dtf«* 
iereot appheatton } jret the pfcfent iiiterpret»» 
tioii) purchaftdno doobi bf camaption and i»* 
trigufi^ was ea^ly veccivcd, and indufirbuflf 
propagated, to lerre the pre&Bt pocpvles of the 
Phocian general i who, while he thus wrought 
/On the ignofanceand fi^nftithm of his folloiivers, 
mkB^ at the fame time^ attentive tx> tJke more im* 
poriatic cimiM of aflttriog hi» fUccefs. He cboie 
out thoie of his fbUoivers, who feemed beft qua^ 
lified for ncgociatioil, feme of whom he diil 
patched to Adieus^ others do Laoeckeftion^ aiid 
others ev«il t» Thebes. In &ke manner he ap^ 
piiedT to the odier confidicrable ftafics of Gteeoei 
and gave them all the ntofk fokmn ailUrances of 
the leAstude of his ineentions. He repeated his 
declarations, that the fole modve of poficKng 
hhnfelf of Dtlfin was to aflert the ti^ of Phoi- 
cis to the patronage of the temple^ that he i^ 
horred the thought of facrilegr, aiid was deten* 
mined to preferve the treafores of Apolk mv«> 
kbly ; diat he was ready to render an account 
lo Greece of ail the gold and. fiivor» all the rich 

and 
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and. magnificent ofii^rii^s their weighty sum- 
ber» and. condition, with an ^^Anefs; whiph 
ihould demonftrate the jufticQ of his cinfe, and 
the fincerity of his intentions ; and concluded 
With entreating, that they; wiould diveft theoi* 
ielves of thofe unwarrantable prejudices coo- 
ceived againft him ^ acknowledge the juftice of 
his procedure, and unite thcir^arms with ^hocis ^ 
or, at leaft, continue neuter in a war, by which 
the public interefts of Greece, either civiVor re- 
TigiouS) were by no means aSb&ed. 

The chief attention of the Athenians was M 
prefent to the anions and defigns of Philip, who 
Was now engaged in Thrace, where he was ever 
labouring to gain fome new acquifitions, either 
by force or intrigue. Their arms were wholly 
employed in fome indired and weak efforts to 
oppofe or harafs him ; and were no longer pro* 
^uu ^ fcffedly engaged in any important quarrel. . Thqr 
fea.i2.com remembered, with gratitude, that Phocis had 
exprefled a regard for Athens in its ftate of de* 
predion at the conclufion of the Peloponnelian 
war : they looked with indignation at the arror 
gance with which their late fuccefies had inQ>ii:ed 
the Thebans; they harboured a w^m xcfentr 
ment pf every inftance of oppofition or enmity 
that had appeared in Thebes through. the courfe 
of the Grecian contcfts 5 t|iey hated and deter- 
mined 
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inined to oppofe any peopk who prefumed to Seer. r. 
appear as Aeir competitors for ibvereign power; ^"^^^^^'^ 
and, in fuch difpofitions, received the ambafla- 
dors of Philomelus with the utmoft favour; 
andy by a formal decree, entered into a ftriA Diod.sici. 
mutual engagement and alliance, bfl^nlive and '^•^^•*^' 
defenfive, with the Phocians, whom they affefted 
to confider as men driven to extremities by the 
tyranny and oppreflion of their enemies. 

The Lacedaemonians alfo had particular rea- 
fons for liftening to the overtures, and efpouling 
the caufe, of Philomelus. The Apiphiftyons, 1W4. 
^hath been already obferved, had condemned 
them in a fine of fivt hundred talents to be paid 
to Thebes. As this fum was not paid at the 
appointed tim^, the penalty was doubled by a 
fubiequent decree of the great council, and no 
lefs than one thoufand talents was impofed on 
the Lacedaemonians : a fum, which, exorbitant 
as it was, they muft neceflarily pay, or be ex- 
pofed to all the rigour of the general laws of 
<jreecc. To recur to the fame pretence which 
the Phocians had ufed, and to cry out loudly 
againft the injuftice of the decree, feemed the 
only means of eluding the blow. But remon* 
ilranccfs, however violently urged, could have 
noeffedt, unlefs feconded by arms, and fupported 
by an appearance of warlike power. And then, 
^ to 
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to tajw yp anus in tlic chara^ of men coo- 
demned by die cfnincU of GrMcei» w(Mild be tP 
cupofe thcmftlvfs to all the weight of popuiv 
odium and mdignoiriQii* If^ on the oontnurf, 
they ap^ieaml only as afliftattis lo th< PhociaM» 
tbcy might obtain their grand point in a manner 
apparently moce hopioqrable* AUtbe Qdiou(- 
nefs of rebellion wovdd fall on thoTewhohid 
been th(t firft to take up arms } while the La- 
cedaemonians would be fuppoied to ^St only 
from pity to their friendfi^ who were driven to 
the very brink of ruin* 



«Lib i6. Thesb are the motives to whkh ^Dtodoros 
^•^•»^' alcribes the pTefent condod: of Laeedaemoo* 
And, from the charafter of Archidamus, a 
fnbtle, penetrating, and defigning princey 
ftriAly attentive to every event from which he 
might derive advantage to his country, and in- 
defatigable in pnojeding the means of recover* 
ing its ancient fylendour, we may probably 
conclude, that» in engaging to aOift the Pho- 
<tans, he was influenced by another pafticular 
view of intereft. The Lacedaemonians, as 
there will be hercrftcr occafion to obferve, had 
theflrielves an ancient claim to the poiTcflion and 
patronage of the Delphian temple; he thcre- 
fore leadfly favoured an attempt towreft it from 
,Ae late pofleSbrs, The Phocians, by difputing 
4. their 
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dieir right, deprived it of the r e ver e a ce paid Ui 
a long undiftu^)cd pofleffion ; and vhen they 
were fo far weakened, as to be no longer able 
to fupport their precenfions, he might then, 
with more eafe, and lei^ odiom, aflert thofe of 
his own countrx* 



Otrbr ftates of lefs moment were alfo found, Dioa.$ic. 
who, from their connexions, paifions, or inte- feaf'i/.tg; 
refts, favoured the caufe of Phocis. But, at 
Thebes the ambafiadors of Philomelas were re- 
ceived with indignation; and warned to cxptSt 
nothing but hoftilities and juft refenanent. The 
Thebant freely declared, that they were arming 
agatflft the Pfaocians to avenge the mtjcky of 
the deity, whom this people had offended by 
tiieir facrilegious enterprise. The Locrians, 
Theflaiiaas, Perrhibaeans, Dorians, Dok^ans, 
Athamantiaas, Achaeans, Phthiotes, Magnetes, 
^nians, and fome others, influenced either by ' 

their attachments to Boeotia, their ancient ani- - 
mofities to Phocis, or the popular motives of 
religion, and veneration for the temple, all 
united againft Philomelus and his adherents. 
And thus diis quarrri, at firft leemingly incon- 
fiderafafk, became gradually to appear important 
and alarming : and divided aH Greece with the 
greater apimofity, as their paffions and tnterefta 

had 
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Book IT. had the fpecious fliew of religion to 'di%uifc 
^^"^'^ them, and to fanftify their moft bloody confc- 
quences. 

It doth not appear, that Philip was as yet 
invited, by either party, to fh^re in this dif- 
pute : but a prince of his confummate policy 
/ could not have regarded it with indifference: 
and, although he had no profped of immediate 
advantage from it, yet, ^by his conduct, he 
ieems to ha^e duly weighed its remote cdnfe* 
quences, and, from the beginning of this fatal 
conteft, to have juftly confidered it as the foun- 
dation of his future greatnefs. He looked on 
with fecret fatisfaAion, while thefe people rulhed 
to war with an inconGderate fury, which ren* 
dered them blind to their real danger; aod 
waited till they (hould exhauft and weaken each 
other, fo as to enable him to attack them alljvytth 
greater advantage. 

The firft year of the facred war had now 
elapfed, (for it mud be thought an eflential part 
of the prcfcnt hiftpry to trace the progrefe of 
this important conteft) when Philomelus began 
to find himfelf engaged in a truly dangerous 
Diod.sic. and momentous cnterprife. He perceived the 
fcetis. dreadful itorm which was ^preparing to burft 

upon 
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upon him froav ^iSktcAt qUftrttrs, and iiiw the f *^^:^'*^ 
neceffity of giuurditig efic&oally againft i(. 
He drew together a lai^gc body of new merce- 
naries, to which he added a number of fuqh 
Phocians as were <:apable of fervice, but as yet 
had not been incorporated in his army ; and as 
it was abfolutely neceflary to procure a large fum 
of money for the fuppcNrt <^ thefe forces, and 
as policy forbad him to commit any outrage oh 
the riches of the ' temple^ he conceived a lefi 
odious niethod of raifing the neceSary fupplies i 
which Was to tax all the inhabitants of Delpfaii 
who had* b*en enriched by die devotion of 
^Sreebe, add by the continualrefert of rarious 
lotions to the celebrated oracle. By thefe means^ 
]he-was enabled to take the field with a formid- 
able power, and to prefent himfelf in readineft 
to oppofe all the cMemies of Phocis. The In- 
dians, who were Ml the firft to exprefs their 
^al ^gaii^ft him, now agaiii met him in arms, 
and cstme to an engagement near to thofe rocky 
precipices, called by the Grecians, Phaedriades. 
The battle was fought, on each fide, with fuf- 
fident valour; but, in ^ite of their braveflr 
eflbrts, the Locrians were defeated^ porfucd 
with confidcrablc flaughter, maity of them tnvcdt 
prifoners, and many driven down headlong from 
the rocks. The event of this engagement fcrv* 
Vot. I. O ed 
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Book If. ^ to inflame the fpirit of the Phociaos, but 
^""""^^ threw the Locriniis into the decpcft conftern* 
^ion. They inftaodf difpajCched their deputies 
to Thebest to xeprefent their deplorable condi- 
tion, and to urge that ftate to hafien to their 
ainftance» and that of the god. 

JJLUB now the Phodans weie threatened with 
fbe immediate appearance c^ the Thebans, and 
pf theotlierftates^ which paid ddercBoe tothe 
decrees of the Amphidyonic body. PhttpcBer 
f '^' ^'"^ ius could not yet think himfelf fu Aciendy antted 
ua.10. againft. ^ formidabfe an aflbciation, andtheie- 
^iorc determined to reinforce Ius army with ftiU 
greater numbers^ To this it was previoufly 
nrceflary to find new fupplies of money* A* 
all his former refources were dchaufted^ as aei* 
tb^r Athens nor Lacedaemoo bad as yet fent 
him (he stipulated fuccoun» he was atlaftob-^ 
ligedy however invidious and unpopular it 
might appear, to lay his facrilegious hands t>n 
the- treafurcs and rich ofierings of the temple^ 
and, having taken, as much from this large fund 
a3 he judged neceflary, he was enabled to aug« 
m^nt the pay of his mercenaries by one half of 
the former funu By thefe means, he inflan^ 
found himfelf furrounded by great numbers 
fjpm all parts of Greece, of defperate fortunes 

. and 
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and abandoned charaftcrs j immoral and profli- 
gate contemners of the national religion, and 
influenced only by the hopes of ftiaring a rich 
ipoil. They were all fupplied and gratified; 
and thus Philomelus was enabled to march into 
the Locrian territory, at the head of above ten 
thoufand horfe and foot ; a large army for ^ 
Phocian general, and much beyond what might 
have been expcfted in his circumftances. The 
Locrians, now reinforced by fome of the Boeo- 
tians, came out to meet him. The cavalry oo 
each fide engaged, and the Phocians were vic- 
torious. The Theflalians, with the auxiliary 
forces, which their neighbouring ftates had 
ratfed, having made up a body of fix thoufand 
men, next march down into Locris, and meet 
the enemy at the foot of an hill called Argolas : 
hut here the Phocians are once more vidorious, 
A formidaWe body of thirteen thoufand Boeo- 
tians now arrive, and join the confederates; 
^hile Philomelus is reinforced by fifteen hundred 
Achaeans fent from Peloponncfus. This chief, 
though now confidejrably inferiour in numbers, 
yet difdained the thoughts of a retreat. Both 
armies were coUeded on the fame plain, and in- 
camped in view of each other. 



Frequent excurfions were ncccflTarily made Sea. 31, 
from each army^ on account of foraging ^ and, 
2 on 
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on one of tbtfe occalions, it happened^ that a 
number of mercenary forces, in the fcrvice of 
Philomelus, had the misfortune to be furround- 
cd, and taken prifoners, by a fuperiour body 
of Boeotians. The wretches were brought in 
triumph to the camp ; proclamation was made 
with all folemnity, by an herald, that, by the 
fentence of the great council of Amphi£lyons, 
thefe men were condemned to die, for having 
ferved in the army of facrilegious violators of 
the rights of Apollo j and this fentence was in- 
ftantly executed without mercy. The foldiers, 
in the pay of Phocis, were fired with fury and 
indignation at the cruel and difgraceful fate 
of their comrades : they feized the firft oppor* 
tunity of furprifing a party of the enemy : they 
led them to their general's tent: they called 
loudly for revenge : nor could Philomelus op- 
pofe their urgent remonftrances : the prifoners 
were delivered up to their fury, and put to 
death with every circumftance of cruelty that 
had been pradlifed in the enemy's camp. 

Diod^sic. At length both armies decamped at once, 
aa!*3i. ^'^^ began to march the fame way, which the 
the conveniency of forage feems to have pointed 
out. After fome motions, in a clofe and woody 
country, which concealed the approach of each 
from the other, until they were juft in view, 
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their vanguards firft met unexpectedly, and be- 
gan to (kirmifib. The a£tion foon became ge- 
neral and violent ; and the Phocians, after fome 
refiftance, were forced to yield to fupcriour num- 
bers. The country, in which they fought^ 
filled with rocks, and precipices, and path^els 
woods, impeded their retreat, and expofed therta 
to all the fury of the viftorious enemy, who 
made great daughter both of the Phocians and 
the mercenaries. Philomelus exerted all his 
valour and abilities to correct this difordcr, but 
without eflfedl. Uhable to ftop the flight of his 
foldiers, covered over with wounds, pierced 
with anguiih and delpair, he, at length, yielded 
to the torrent, and foon found himfeJf puihed 
to the brow of a frightful precipice, which cut 
pff all further flight. The enemy were prefllng 
clofe upon him 5 he knew the treatment he was 
to expeft, were he to fall alive into their hands; 
his dcfpcrate rcfolution was, in the fame mo- 
ment, formed and executed; and, from the 
precipice on which he flood, he boldly leaped 
down, and paid the punilhment due to his tur- 
bulent ambition. The command of the army, 
by this means, devolved to Onomarchus, his 
brother and colleague, who, with great difficul- 
ty, collefted, by degrees, the fcattcred remains 
of the defeated army, and retired to Phocis. 
Th« Thcbans, and other confederates, having 
O 3 . clofed 
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clofcd the campaign fo fortunately, returjaed to 
slaTMr' their own territories, expatiating on the fate of 
Philomelus, as a manifeft indication of divine 
wraths and being, by this foccefs, confirmed 
in their refolutions to purfue the enemies of 
heaven and of Greece, they declared their firm 
purpofe of affcrting this righteous caufc, and 
;of punilhing all thofe facrilegious wretches, 
who might be taken in the courfe of the war, 
in the fame manner as their chief had fuffered, 
the manner which /Ppollo himfelf, by this exe- 
cution of his vengeance, feemed to point: out 
to them. 

The Athenians, as wc have already fecn» 
were engaged by a formal treaty to fend aflifl:- 
ancc to thefe unhappy Phocians. But their in- 
dolence had as yet prevemed them from per- 
forming their engagement, and they had now 
the mortification to find their acknowledged 
friends and allies defeated, and almoft totally 
deftroyed, by means of their defertion. While 
they thus neglefted a conteft, which raged 
in the heart of Greece, and now began to 
threaten moft important confequcnccs, their va- 
nity prompted them to extend their views to 
Afia, and to afFcdfc an attention to the motions 
and defigns of the great king. The thoughts of 
their ancient glory were too flattering ever tp 
• fubfide^ 
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fiibfide, even amidft all tb^r corrupdoi)s i: S^cr.u 
ihe ancieoc caufes of cnmitjv bnweea them ^^^ 
and Perfia, were ftUl itmcmhered,, vd, on 
many occafions, oftenutioufly reconmrd. Tbi^ 
late oonduft of tbeir general Chares* in affift- 
ing a rebeUtotts noble, had vaUed a juft and 
warm refentmenc ac the Pcrfian court ? and their ' 
notions of tbeir own importance made them. 
readier to Mpt^ that the vaft armaments^^ 
which were now preparing bjr Artaxerxes Ochus^. 
threatened them, and that Ibme important blow 
was meditated againft their dominions. The 
orators of Athens feemed ftudious to flatter the 
weaknefs and vanity of the people on this 6c* 
calidn, and exerted all their eloquence o> engage 
them in a vigorous oppoficionto the ancient ene« ^^^ 
my of Greece. All the adions of their great cur^ 
anceftors were recalled to their remembrance ; 
the names of Miltiades, Tbemiftocles, Cimon^ 
and the other iliuftrious enemies of Perfia, re- 
founded through the aflembly ; all the force 
and artifice of language was employed to adorn 
their actions ^ and their pofterity were pathe- 
tically invited to imitate thele renowned patterns 
of virtue, and to rife up in arms againft the 
Barbarian. It is not impoffible but that the 
agents and partifans of the king of Macedon 
might have regarded this as a favourable occa- 
O4 fioil 
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BoocIL Hon to advance their nfafter^s inteieeft i and that 
by joining violently in the outtrjr againft die 
Ferfian, by fomenting the fufpicions of 'hi$ 
deGgnsy and by flatterii^ the national pride of 
the Athenians, they endeavoured to divert their 
attention from the adions of Philip, whom they 
feem to have reprefented as a powerful prince, 
ready to lay afide all private animofities, and to 
ynite with them againfl: the common enemy* 
The artifice of thefe fccret friends of Macedon, 
or their own terrours, fo far wrought upon the 
Athenians, that they refolvcd to fend a depu- 
tation to all the Greeks toinyite them to fufpend 
their private quarrels, and to i^nit^ againft the 
defigns of PerQa •, and they theipfelves fo far 
forgot all private animofities ; and pollibly were 
fo far influenced by the artifice of corrupted 
hirelings, that they refolved, on this pccafioi), 
tp acknowledge Macedon as a member of the 
Hpllcnic bofJy, and to invite PJiilip tp join in the 
<*Lib.4. general confederacy. Olivier • thinj^s it pror. 
^ *^^' bable, that Ifocrates was the pcrfon who anfwer- 
ed for the cqnduft of Phi|ip, and induced hjs 
(X)untr)Mnen to (his refolutiop. This old, re- 
clufe, and virtuous rhptorician was cafily flattered 
by the attention which Philip paid to him, as 
well as other men of learning ; and, convinced, 
Jiimfclf, of the finccrity of his declarations, 
Slight iiaturall^ have laboured to convince his 

fellpw 
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fellow-citizens, and to remove their prejudices, S«ct. V^ 
by echoing thofe plaufible pretences with which 
Philip difguifed all his hoftiltties, and which 
might have had their full c(k(k upon an honeft 
mind, unacquainted with the artifices of public 
life. Add to thb, that Philoftratus tells us (as 
the French writer obferves) that at one time 
Ifocrates reconciled Philip to the Athenians; 
which could not poffibly have happened but in 
the prefent conjuncture : as in the grand treaty^, 
executed by the ten orators, Ifocrates had no 
ihare: and the peace which fucceededthe battle 
of Chaeronea wa^ not made till afc^r his death. 
However this ni|y be, no overtures could pof* 
(ibly be made to Philip more agreeable to his 
policy and ambition, nor more likely to engage 
his whole attention ; and poflibly the fecret prac- 
tices of this prince, or the vanity of Athens, 
might have had more material confequences in 
this conjuncture, had not Demofthencs now ap- 
peared, for the firft time, in a debate about tiA 
public intereft, and exerted his addrefs and 
energy to moderate the exceifive and ill*dire£ted 
yeal of the Athenians. 

This illuftrious orator and ftatefman, whom 
we ihall hereafter find afting fo confiderable a 
part in the courfe of this hiftory, was born in 
the laft year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, ac- 

cordi;ig 
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carding to Dionyfius, wjio^ m his cpjiftle u^ 
Ammacus, hath accurately diftingiaiflied the 
different periods of his life, . asd the times in 
which his feveral orations wens delivered. He 
was the fon, not of a mean and obicure me* 

SmTiob chanic, as the Roman fatyrift hath reprefented 
^m, b^ut of an eminent Athenian citizen, wfaQ 
rsHfed a Qonfiderable fortune by the manufacture 

JJ^^ of arms. At the age of feven years he loft his 
father; and, to add to this misfortune, th« 
guardians to whom he was entrufted, wafted and 
embezzled a conliderable part of his inheritance. 
ThusoppreiTed by fraud, and difcouraged by ^ 
weak and effeminate habit of body, he yet dif- 
covered an early ambition to diftinguifh tumfelf 
as a popular fpeaker. The applaufe befto^ed on 
a public orator, who had defended his country's 
right to the city of Oropus, in an elaborate ha- 
rangue, inflamed his youthful mind with an 
eager defire of meriting the like honour. Ifo- 
4rates and Ifaeus were then the two moft emi- 
nent profcffors of eloquence at Athens. The 
foft and florid manner of the former did by no 
means fuit the genius of Demofthenes. Ifaeus 
was more vigorous and energetic, and his ftylc 
better fuited to public bufinefs. To him, there- 
fore, he applied; and, under ^is direflioo, 
purfued thofe ftudies, which might accompliih 
him for the cbara^er to which.he afpired. His 

firft 
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^t& cffvf was made againft his guardian, bjr 
whom he had been fo injuriouQy treated. Boc 
ithe goodnefs of his caufe was here of oiore feiw 
vice than the abilities of the young orator % for 
his early attempts were unproniiling, and fooa 
convinced him of the neceffity of a graceful 
and manly pronunciation. His dofe and feveit 
application, and the extraordin^ diligence 
with which he laboured to conquer his defe^ 
and natural infirmities, are too well known, an4 
have been too frequently the fubjeft of hiilo* 
rians and critics, ancient and modern, to need 
a particular recital His <;h^^cr, as a ftatefr 
man, will be beft collected from the following 
hiftoiy; as an orator, the reader, perhaps, U 
not to be informed of his qualifications. I take 
the liberty, however, of tranfcribing a brief 
account from a former work : 



^* En2R0Y and majefty were his peculiar ex. Frefictto 
«* cellencies. From the gravity of ThucydidesJ ufiw iJ^' 
** the pomp and dignity of Plato, the cafe and ^7pw,%. 
** elegance, the neatnefs and fimplicity of the p?'' ^'^ 
" Attic writers, he formed a ftyle and manner 
•* admirably fitted to his own temper and genius, 
*' as well as that of his hearers. His own feve- 
•* rity determined him to the more forcible me- 
** thods of aftonilhing and terrifying, rather 
*< than to the jgentlc and infinu^ting arts of ^* 



'' perfuar 
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^* perfuafion ; nor did the circumftances and 
•* difpofitions of his countrymen admit of any 
« but violent imprefllons. As many of thofe to 
« whom he addrcfled himfcif were men ef low 
^^ rank and occupations, his images and ex- 
^ preifions are fometimes familiar. As others 
«• of them were themfclves eminent in fpeaking, 
«* and could readily fee through all the common 
«* artifices of oratory, thefe he afiefts todelpifej 
•• appears only folicitous to be undcrftood; yet, 
•• as it were, without defign, raifes the utmoft 
^^ admiration and delight : fuch delight as arifes 
" from the clearncfs of evidence, and the fulnefs 
*• of conviftion. And, as all, even the lower 
" part of his hearers, were acquainted with the 
" beauties of poetry, and the force of harmony, . 
•• he could not admit of any thing rude or 
** negligent i but, with the ftrifteft attention, 
'^ laboured thofe compofitions, which appear fo 
** natural and unadorned. They have their 
** ornaments ; bpt thefe are auftere and manly, 
^* and fuch as are confiftent with freedom and 
•* fincerity. A full and regular feries of dif- 
" fufivc reafoning would have been intolerable 
** in an Athenian aflembly. He even contents 
" himfelf with an imperfcdt hint : a fentenc«;, 
" a word, even his filence is Ibmetimes pregnant 
^ with meaning. And this quicknefs and vq- 
«« hcmcQce flattered a people, who valued them- 

** fclvcs 
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^ Mv€S Upon their acutenefs and peoetracion. 
^^ The impetuous torrent, that in a momeiu: 
^^ bears down all before it ; the r^ated' flafhes 
** of lightnings which fpread univetfal terror, 
*^ and which the ftrongeft eye dares not encbun- 
** ter; are the images by which the. nature oS 
" his eloquence hath been expreffed." 

Hb was now twenty-eight years old, when 
the Athenians afle;hbled to confider of the mea<* 
fures to be taken in confequence of this alarm 
from Perfia, and particularly o£ the 'manner of 
raifing an armament proper to defend them 
againft the fuppofed. danger, and of the funds 
required for preparing and maintaining it. Luc* 
cefini, in his notes pn the oration which Demo^- 
fthenes now deliv^ed, propofes a difitculty, that, 
by the eftabli0ied laws of SQlon, no man was 
allowed to fpeak in public, who had not attained 
the age of thirty ; which law, as it appears 
from the oration of ^fchines againft Timar- 
chus, was ftill in forge: but this law, as the 
fame learned commentator hath abundantly 
proved, only regarded thofe ten public orators 
who were annually chofen and paid to fpeak in 
the affairs of ftate : who, as they were frequent- 
ly to addrefs the fenate, mult neceflarily be of 
the fenatorial age. All the other citizens were 
freely allowed to declare their fentiments in the 

alTembly, 
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aflfembly, and to propofe any thing which thef 
tteoned of advantage to the ftate ; wkh a due 
deference, however, to feniority; though the 
law, which gave to the elders a prior rigb: of 
^^^ fyei^ng, was now abrog^ttd, according to an-^ 
Kot. in 0ther imertneter of this grttt Athenian oraton 

ciymMoe. This privilege, therefore, Demofthenes non^ 
^* ^* aflbmed, but not before he had heard the full 
^^ric of national vanity break forth in the af- 
fenobly, in magnificent harangues on^ the ancient 
glory of Athens, and the neceffity of curbib^ 
the pride of the Barbarian, and of calling upon 
the Greeks to unite againft their common enemy^ 
He feems to have formed jufter notions of the 
prefent ftate of his country, of its connexions^ 
interefts, and corruptions. As yet, however, 
it became his age to fpeak with due caution, and 
to curb that fe verity with which he afterwards 
combated the errours of his countrymen; he 
begins with tempering their heat and extrava<» 
gant zeal, without abiblutely fhocking their 
prejudices. 

Ondo de " The men, who thus dwell upon the praifcs 

Cliff, ioir. u of oup anceftors, fecm to me, ye men of 

** Athens, to have chofcn a fubjeft fitted rather 

" to pieafe and gratify the aflembly, than to do 

•* rfie due honours to thofe on whom they laviftx 

.7 " their 
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" their applaufe. As they attempt to fpeak of Sbct. L 

" aftions which no words can worthily ^cribe^ ^^^>r^ 

« the iiluftrious^ fobjeft adorns their fpeech, 

*♦ and gives them the praife of eloquence; while 

♦* their hearers are made to think of the viitues 

^* of thefe heroes with much lefs elevation than 

" thcfe virtues of themfelves infpire. To me 

^* time itfel£ fefm$ to be the nobleft witnefs to 

** their glory. A feries of fo many years hath 

*' new pafTed over : and yet no men have yet 

*^ appeared) whole aflions could furpaft thofe 

^^ confummate patterns of perftdion. It Ihall 

*^ be my part, therefore, folely to Endeavour to 

^ point out the means which may enable you 

•• moft eflfeftually to prepare for war. fbr, in 

^ fed, were all <)ur fpeakers to proceed m a 

** pompous difplay of their abilities, fttch pa- 

^ rade and oftentation could not pofliWy be of 

•* the leaft advantage to the public. Biit if any 

•* man whatever will appear, and cin <fxplain, 

*^ to your full iatisfaftion, what kind of arma- 

•• ment, how great, and how fiippbrted, may 

** fcrve the prefent exigencies of the ftatc, then 

'«« all thofe alarms muil inftantly be difpelled.^ 

From the circumftances of Greece, the con- 
tefts which now reigned, the difpofition of the 
principal ftates, the dangers which were nearer, 
more certain, and more alarming than thofe ap« 

prehended 
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BookH. prehended from Pcrfia^ he proceeds gradaallf 
to infpire them with fentiinents of greater mo* 
deration^ to recall them from all romantic puf* 
fiiita, and to confine them to defenfive meafures, 
to the care mi attention due to their military 
preparations, that fo they might appear ^mplf 
provided againft any attack whatever. The 
method be propofes for railing their armament* 
dtfcovers an extraordinary attention to the con^ 
ftitution of his country, and IheMrs that it was^ 
not only by forming his voice^ his ftyle, and 
his pronupciationi that Demofthenes pr^Mued 
bimielf for public bufinefi. His fcheme, if 
particularly difcufled, might lead us too far 
away from the principal fubjeft It feems equi^ 
tably and happily conceived, calculated for eii- 
pedition, and to obviate all difficulties and mur^ 
murings. Though poffibly the great defign of 
the orator was not fo much to point out the 
means of guarding againft the fuppofed danger^ 
as to divert his countrymen, by a delicate addrefir 
and artifice, from an affair, which had no other 
foundation than in the over-heated imaginations 
of fome orators, who were poffibly interefted in 
fomenting and increafing the prefent emotions of 
the afiembly. 

It was one great corruption in the ftate of 
Athens, that the richer members of the com* 

munity 
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murrity emptofed all their influence (in the g6- Stcr. u 
Aeral decay of public Ipirit) to fliift off from ^' ' "^ 
thenifelves the burdenfome and expenfive duties 
of an Athenian citizen. It was their province pemoft./c 
to eqtlip Md to maintain the mips of war : and, 30. 
by the difpofition which prevailed at prefent, 
the richeft citizen was only obliged to contribute 
a fix^enth part to the fitting out of one veflfei; 
So that the poor alone felt the public burdens, 
and many irregularities and deficiencies were 
found in their marine. In the place of this, 
Demofthenes propofed a new regulation, where- 
by every citizen, polfefled of ten tafentsf, waj 
obfiged, at bis own fole expcncc, to equip 
one fliip of war : they who pofleffed left. Were 
to unite theij* fortunes, fo as to make up thii 
fom, and to contribute in propbrcion to their 
weal^ i and they, whofe fortunes exceeded ten 
talents, were alfo obliged to contf ibutc an ad- 
ditional i'um, rated according to their abilities ; 
and, if poflefled of twenty, were to fit out 
two i if x)f thirty, three (hips ; which number, 
together with one tender, was the greateft that 
any citizen was obliged to provide by the new 
regulation. This propofal, equitable as it Was, 
yet gave occafion to a profecution : but the ac- 
cufer had fcarccly that number of voices in his 
favour, which could fcreen him from the confe* 
quences of a malicious accufation. — The people 
Vol. I. P faw 
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Book TL faw clcarly the advantages of the fchetne which 
^'^"""''^^ Demofthencs propofed ; and, without any dif- 
ficulty, adopted and confirmed it. 

Their late debate only ferved to demonftrate 
what high notions they had formed of the merit 
and power of Philip: their magnificent fchemes 
quickly vanifhed, when it began to appear, that 
the defigns of Ochus were all direded againft 
Egypt ; and the precarious condition of many 
of their dependent cities roufed them from their 
dream of glory, to an humble and mortifying 
fenfe of their weaknefs and danger. The pof* 
feflions which they were labouring to maintain* 
or to recover, in Thrace, were every day threat- 
ened by fome new attempt made by the vigilant 
and active king of Macedon, who was conti- 
nually engaged in weakening their intereK there* 
while his hoftilities were apparently aimed againft 
thofe petty foverejgns who divided that country, 
and who, by their mutual contentions for power, 
gave him a fair opportunity of carrying his arms 
into their territories, undef pretence of fuccour- 
5ri^r^* ing the opprefled and weaker party. Cerfo- 
oiymp. blcptes, who commanded in the Thracian Cher- 
fonefus, foon perceived that he could not long 
defend that important diftrift againft the claim 
?d!li.^'3'<l ^^ Athens, and the arms of Philip: in order, 
therefore, to gain the friendlhip of the Athe- 
nians, 
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Aians, he now determined to make a formal re* Seer, t 
fignation of the Cherfonefus to this people : "^^"V 
hopiiig» by this method, to attach them to his 
intereft, and, by their afliftance, to cftablifh 
himfelf in the reft of the kingdom, on the ruin 
of Berifades and Amadocus, the other two co- 
heirs. This ceffion was in the higheft degree |^|J[J^ * 
pkafing to the Athenians : Cerfobleptes was de* 
clared a citizen of Athens; the fame honour EpiftPhiU 
was conferred on Charidemus, who was then 
engaged in his fervice, and aflumcd the greateft 
(hare of the merit of this conceflion to himfelf; Demoif.ia 
and flattered the peopl? with hopes of ftill far- 
ther advantages. In the ardour of their acknow- 
ledgments, the Athenians pafled a decree, enjoin- 
ing all the allies and fubjeds of Athens to de- 
liver up, alive or dead, any perfon who (hould 
make an attempt on the life of Charidemus ; 
which produced that oration dgainft Ariftocrates, 
the author of this decree, to which we are in- 
debted for many particulars relating to the af* 
fairs, of Thrace. 

Chares, who was now coafting along the 
Hellefpont, was directed to receive thofe places 
in the Cherfonefus, which were thus yielded to 
the Athenians. He proceeded to execute his !>««'• ^'c. 
commiffion, but found a vigorous oppoiition at 
Seftos, one of the principal of thefe cities. He 
Pa was 
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Boob U. wu obliged to btfiegc it whk aU his force, aiwlt 
^"'""^^*^ havii^ taken it by aflault, treated the inkabi*- 
tants with a fevmty capable of intimidaong all 
the other fettlonents from any further oppofi^ 
tJCHi. AU tbofe^ who wiere of age to bear arms, 
n^ere put to the fivooi widiout mercy v the reft 
cedvced to flavery, and aa AtfaeoiaA colony its^ 
iQcdiatefy fettled at Seftoa. 

But there was one circumftance which, in a 
great nieafupe, defeated all the admntages which 
^ Atheniana might derive from the pofieffio» 
of the Cherfonefus. Cardia, the moft confldev* 
aUe city of thb penbfula, had ever appeared 
averfe to the Athenian government : it was (itu^ 
a^d on the ifthmos, of confequence com* 
manded the entrance from Thrace^ and was en^^ 
abkd to preclude the inner fectlements fi*om att^ 
the advantages of commerce. Its fituation af** 
forded room for fome difpute> whether it was' 
to be coitfidered as a part of the Cherfonefos^ 
Demoft. ia or of the Thracian continent. It had been eji* 
Dipd. at cepted in levcral treaties, by which the right of 
"^"* Athens to the Cherfonefus was acknowledged*, 
and now Cerfobleptes exprefsly referved Cardia to- 
himfelf. The Athenians, on their part, though 
unable to fuppcM-t their pretenfions to Cardia, 
yet ftill aflerted them ; and thus a field was 
c^pened for perpetual difputes, and Philip had 

a fair 
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a fair occafion of dtftreffing the Athenians^ by 
UQitiAg with the CardiaDs, and fupporting their 
independences a defign which he was afterwards 
enabled effedyall/ to execute. 

In the mtan time, this prince, ever re(ilfefs 
and afpiring, ever attentive to the fchemes which. 
hi& ambition didated, and ever provided with 
fome pretence to juftify his hofUlities againft 
thofe who were obnoxious to himi turned his 
thoughts to Methone, as a city which his ime^ 
refts required him to reduce* Ancient gec^ra- 
phers mention fevered cities of this name : the 
principal of which were Methone in Pelopoo« 
nefusi fituated between Epidaurus and Troe-^ 
zen^; another of the fame name in Theflaly, 
built on the coaft of Magnefia \ and a thirds 
called the Thracian Methone, (ituated on the 
Thermaic bay, at the diftance of * forty ftadia ! ^^"' 
from Pydna. This iaft city it was, to which* 
Philip now kid fiege, (as the authority of 
Strabof, as well as that of Euftathius, in his finSx- 
qptes on the fecond book of the Iliad, direds us 
tp determine.) By its fituacion it was capable 
of ierving as a kind of citadel to favour the ex*, 
ciirficKns of the enemies of Macedon into the 
heart of his dominions, whether of Cerfbbleptes, oiw. i. 5. 
againft whom he made no fcruplc to avow his '' 
epmity i or of the Olynthians, on whofe ruin 
P3 he 




•I.«. 
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he now feems to have refolved, and who, on 
their part, had good reafons to fufpeft and dread 
his rifing power. Nor was this city lefs con- 
venient to the Athenians, or kfs favourable to 
any attempts which they might make to invade 
his kingdom. Thither were their forces tranf- 
ported, as we have already feen, in the expedi- 
tion in favour of Argaeus : and, in earlier times, 
as we Jearn frorii Thucydides *, they had expe- 
rienced the convenience of this port, in making 
their defcents on Macedon. He could not think 
of leaving fuch a city open to his fccret or de- 
clared energies; and therefore determined to 
deftroy it. The Methoneans, to whom his de- 
Cgn could not be long a fecret, prepared and 
exerted themfelves as men who fought for their 
very being J and, for a while, fuftained the (lege 
p w'.' * with an obftinate valour. One of the cities, 
called Methone, had been employed in its for- 
tifications from the tiipe of the Trojan war : 
which the Greeks imputed to an imprecation 
pronounced by Agamemnon, who, when the 
inhabitants alleged this their engagement as aa 
txcuie for not uniting their arms with him, 
prayed that thefe walls, which thus prevented 
them from joining in th^ comofion caufe of 
^ , Greece, might never be finilhed. Theopompus, 

cim. as quoted by Strabo *, underftands this of the 

city which Philip now befieged 2 and, if fo, 

the 
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the Methoneans had ftrength, as well as valour^ Skct, f • 
to oppofe Philip : while the Athenians, on their pmTT!^ 
part, alarmed at this new inftance of his reftlefs ^' '5' 
ambitbn, were preparing to (end powerful fuc- 
cours to the befiesed. 



o~ 



During the operations of the fiege, as Philip 
was employed in viewing the works, and direft- 
ing the approaches, an arrow, Ihot from the 
town, wounded him dangeroufly in the eye, and ^"^'* '» 
caft the befiegers into the utmoft confufion. 
But they were foon re-animated by the vigour 
and refolution of their prince, who gave orders, 
with the utmoft calmnefs and intrepidity, for 
continuing the fiege, and committed himfelf tp 
the care of Critobulus, a chirurgeon, whole '*^*"' •• »• 

. c. 37. 

Ikill, in fo important a cure, hiftory has thought 
worthy to be recorded : and who, though he 
could not fave his eye, yet contrived, by his 
dexterity, to take away all the blemifti which 
might have been expeded from fuch an acci* 
dent. When the arrow was extrafted, this in- 
fcription is faid to have appeared on it. Aster ^j^^** 
TO Philip's right eye i a circumftance on »$• 
which fome relations have been founded, that 
are unauthorized, and unfupported, by the more 
authentic writers. It is faid, (as the reader, 
ivho is at all conv^rfant in modern compilements, 
i^ 4 perhaps 
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BeoK II. perhaps need aqc be informed) th*f Qfic 4ft^ 
TourrwK <^ AmphipolU, or of Otynchii^, ac€0|difi|; «r 
p^i^,. * Q»hcrs, recommended hitniiblf to tte j^ic^ ^f 
FhUip, by afiuring him, that his^kiU in ihQ(Hrt 
ing was fo accurate, that, with his bow, be 
could ftrike down birds in their full flight: 
p which Philip anfwered with contempt, ♦* It 
*\< is well ! I (hall make ufe of thee when I W4ge 
" war with ftarlings :" and that After, ftung 
with this negleA, threw himfelf into Mpthoneii 
whence be flu)t the arrow with the infcription 
above mentioned. It is alfo added, that PhUi|i» 
fent back the arrow, when extracted froip his 
?ye, with another infcription, importing, that^ 
if once matter of the town, he fliould hang up 
After ; and that this threat was afterwards ex- 
ecuted. Thefe laft circumftances entirely de» 
pend on the authority of Suidas and Ulpian ; 
and arc thought to be fufficiently overturned by 
inline!' the honourable tcftimony which Juftin* gives 
to the general clemency of Philip on this occa- 
fion : but if the particulars, which Monfieur 
Tourreil relates, be really authentic, (his autho^ 
rity, indeed, I confefs, I have not been ab>e to 
difcover j it; muft he fubmitted to thole who ari 
acquainted with the laws of war, how far an 
extraordinary 'fcverity may be juftified againft a 
man, who took fo fevcrc a method of approving; 
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h\B (kUU j^ndi 4t (be fame tyoMh rcvrogiog die 8tcT. L 
king's wrglod* If » ccrwio, (tut, wbattvcr ^-^~-'' 
were ^ driHifpfiiincei ri^aUy tttending chU 
^wnndt they rpHft bave reflcAed Arnie dcgraet 
pf diflionoqr upon Philip; ^Lucian% in hi* 1^;'^^ 
method of writing hiftoiy, mentions, as an in- 
ftancc of the fireodom with which hiftonans 
fhwi/A write, th4t fuch particular as Philip*^ 
wopnd in the eye, or Alcxar^er*s killing Clittt8# 
4iaidd» by no means, be pafied over. And, if 
ImI woynd was the confequence of a rafli and 
Hanton neglod of a foldier's extraordinary abt<* 
lici^ his enemies muft haft triumphed, and hn 
bimfdf been alhamed of his miftike and hia 
fiiiaf^rtune. Such a iuppofition may account ^^"^ 
for that ienfibilify which Philip is faid to have Eioc^t. 
felt ever i^fom*, to ibch a degree, that the bare *' ^* 
repetition of the word evb was painfiil and of* 
ijenfive to him. As to any wounds received 
nobly in the courfe of war, it cannot be fup- 
pofed, that a prince of his exalted fentiments, 
and thirft for gkxy, could have confidered them 
10 any other ligh^ but as the monorials of his 
V4ik)i|r* But if the recoUe&ion of them fi^« 
gdfced the idea of his miftaken condo6fc, and 
unwarrantable inattention to his intereft; then 
It mtift neceflarily hav£ covered him with con* 
fttfion. Indeed as to the word Cyclops, by which 
\m enemies frequently pointed him out; the 

offence. 
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Book If; dffence, whkh he is faid to have conceived at 

^'^^^ it, may as well be fuppofed to have arifen from 

its conveying the idea of a cruel and barbarous 

monfter, incapable of the fentiments of hii» 

inanity. 

The wound of their prince, which had at Grft 
caft the Macedonians into confufion, now ferved 
only to animate them, when they found the 
danger over, and that Philip was ftill enabled 
to dircft the fiege with unabated vigour. The 
inhabitants of Methone^n their part, continued 
to make an obftinate defence. The Macedo^ 
nians were ordered to prepare for a general af«» 
fault ; and, animated by the prefence of their 
royal general, encouraged by his promifes, and 
inflamed by the example of his refolution, they 
prefled forward with fufficient eagernefs, and 
roiyaetm boldly mounted the walls. The oppofition of 
!• 4- the befieged could not prevent confiderable num* 

bers from gaining the battlements; when, to 
cut off all retreat, Philip inftantly ordered the 
fcaling ladders to be removed i thus leaving his 
men to the defperate alternative, either <^ dy* 
ing, or purfuing their advantage. The Metho^ 
neans foon found aU reliftance vain ; laid dowir 
their arms, and fubmitted to the mercy of the 
•i.7.iafiji. vidtor; who, if we may believe Juftin*, treated 
them, on this occalion, not only with mode* 

ration. 
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ration, but ktndnefi. Diodorutt ipfonns us S«ct^1» 
more explicitly, that the conditions which he ^i.,,. 
granted them werethefc: that the inhaUtants **•**• 
Ihould be faffered to march out unmokfted, 
with one foit of apparel only } and that the dty, 
with all the reft of its pofleffions, ihould be 
delivered up without referve. And, in thefe 
times, when flavery was generally the unhappy 
lot of the conquered, and their enemy was 
deemed abfolute proprietor of their perfons, as 
well as their pofleffions, fu^h terms muft have 
defervedly been eftecmed moderate and favour- 
able. 

Thus was ^itip io poflefllon of Methone, oemo*. 
while the Athenian fuccours were failing to its fea,",j. 
relief. The city was rafedto die ground j and ^" 
the lands divided among his foldiers : and thus 
were his enemies deprived of a ftation which 
they might have occupied wth advantage, and 
a colony plant<id there entirely in the intereft of 
Macedon, ready to watch their defigns, and to 
give the alarm on the leaft appearance of com- 
motion, bound particularly to Philip by all the 
ties which could engage men •, by the opinion of 
his power, his abilities, and his merit; and by 
the benefits which he well knew how to beftow 
upon them, with the appearance of the moft 
g cordial 
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BbwU« cordid juid undefigncig a^NiftiOfl and Ube- 

^ '^ "^ ralitjr« 

•.. ^- ' . • • • 

oiit.1.5. , Xuk Fuencb author of hU life here feem» 
^ '^^* firoDglf aic£faed b^ hit iieio'A lavdable difpo- 
fitioo^ equally infloraced by the plcafuiv of be-^ 
^wing, and that of animating the virtue of 
his foldiera^ by. the rewards which his bounty 
deadt to diem. In one iniUoce he obferves this 
happy temper engaged him in an a£t of injuftiee^ 
which gaire him much uneafinefs, but which 
he found means of repairing. The reader may^ 
perhaps, not be difpleafed at having the nar- 
ration fufpended by the introdu&ion of this 
anecdote, which Seneica hath preferyed. 

Seneca dt A CERTAIN foldier, in the Macedonian army, 
^1^' ^' had, in many inftanccs, diftinguiflied himfelf by 
extraordinary a^bs of valour, and had received 
many marks of Philip's favour and approbation* 
On fome occafion he embarked on board a vefTel, 
which was wrecked by a violent ftorm^ and he 
himfelf call on the fhore, helplefs and naked^ 
and fcarcely with the appearance of life. A 
Macedonian, wbofe lands were contiguous to 
the fea, came opportunely to be witnefs of his 
diftreis, and, with all humane and charitable 
tendernefe, flew to the relief of the unhappy 

ftrangcc 
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ftranger. He txHV him to his hoafe, hid hrm Sect, l 
in his own bed, revived, cheriihed, comforted; 
and, for forty dajrs^ fistpfikd him freely with all 
the neceflkries and convemcncies which his Ian- 
gutfhbg condition eoutd reqtiiie. The foldScr, 
thus happily rcfcued from death, was tnceflknt 
in the warmeft exprdBons of gratitude to his be- 
ncfeftor, aflfured him of his intcrefrwith the king, 
and of hfe power and refbhition of obtaining 
for him, from the royal bounty, the noble re- 
turns which fuch extraordinary benevolence had 
merited. Hfe was how completely recovered, and 
his kind hoft fupplied him with money to pur- 
fue his journey, hi Ibme time after, he pro- 
ftnted tiimfelf before the king, he recounted hi& 
misfortunes, magnified his fervices; and thia 
inhuman wretch, who had looked with an eye 
of envy on the polTeinons of the man who had 
preferved his life, was now fo abandoned to all 
fenfe of gratitude, as to requeft that the king 
would bellow upon him the houfe and lands 
where he had been fo tenderly and kindly enter- 
tained. Unhappily Philip, without examina- 
tion, inconfiderately and precipitately granted 
his infamous requeft -, and this foldier now re- 
turned to his preferver, and repaid his good- 
nefs, by driving him from his little fettlemcnt, 
and taking immediate poflefTion of all the fruits 
of his honeft induftry. The poor man, ftung 
6 with 
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SooKir. with this iixftance of unparalleled ingratitude 

and infenfibility, boldly determined, inftead of 

fubmitting to his wrongs, to feek relief ^ and, in 

a letter addrelTed to Philip, reprefented his own 

and the foklier*s conduft in a lively and afied* 

bg manner. The king was inftantly fired with 

indignation^ he ordered that juftice ihould be 

done without delay; that the pofleffioiis ibouM 

be immediately reftored to the nuui whofe cha^ 

ritable offices had been thus horridly repaid; 

and, having feized his foldiery caufed thefe words 

to be branded on his forehead. The ungrate- 

ruL GUEST : a chara&er infamous in every age, 

and among all nations ; but particularly among 

the Greeks, who, from the earlieft times, were 

moil fcrupulouily obfcrvant of the laws of hof- 
pitalicy. 
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ZIIStORT of the facred war continued. — Ono^ 
marcbus created general of the Pbocians. — 
His affidmty and addrefs.'^He prepares vigoronfi^ 
for aOion. — Takes fhronium^ Ampbijfa^ and Or- 
cbomenus.^^Is defeated before Cbaeronea.-^PbiUp^ 
at lengtbj ^gaged as a party in t be facred war.^-^ 
Tbe diforders in Tbefafy.-^PbiUp marches againfi 
tbe tyrants wbo bad attempted to rejume tbefove- 
reign power ^ and defeats tbem. — Onomarcbns pre* 
pares to fupport tbem. — Pbilip receives a Jignal 
defeat.^^Onomarcbus ravages Boeotia. — Hisfecret 
praSices witb Lycopbron^ — dif covered by Pbilip j^^ 
wbo marcbes once more againji Lycophron and tbe 
Pbocians.'^Gains a complete viSory.^^Tbe deatb 
of Onomarcbus. — Pbilip*s meafures to fecure tbe 
attachment of tbe Tbeffalians.^^His reputation,'^ 
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J^hilip befieges Heraeum.-'^onfujion at Athens.-^ 
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BOOK tttE SECOND* 
S E C T t O N li- 

THE defeat of Philoroelusi as faath already Booicm 
bceuobfervcdj.clofcd the feeond year<rf ^^^^Jl^ 
the facred war ^ yfhen the confederates, wh,o 
had united to defend. the authority of the Am*- o»ymp.io€, 
phidyonic council, retired into their own terri- 
tories i and the Phoci^ns were led bgck to Delphi 
by Onomarchus, delivered for a tirbe from th$ 
horrours of a war, in which they had already fo 
fcverely fufffered. This interval of reft they firft ^j<>^*^»^;J' 
began to employ fnxpnvening a general afiem- 
bly of their allies and j^uxiliaries, to eonfuh 
about the war, and:4:he meafures.to be purfued 
in their prcfent diftrefsful cirqumftanccs. In 
this aflfembly, the qpi/iipns were confiderably di-^ 
vided, according to the different paffions or in* 
terefts which influenced that great variety of 
members who compofed it. Many, deeply af* 
fefted by the profpedt of their danger, and the 
odioufnefs of their eaufe, judged that an accom- 
modation fhould be purchaled on any terms, 
and declared violently for peace* Others, who 
Voju. L Q^ dreaded 
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Book II. dreaded the refentment of the enemy, or ivlito 
had engaged in this unpc^ukr quarrd, merel y 
from expedation of large pay and rich plunder, 
and whofe abandoned manners rendered them 
infenfible of difgrace and infamy, declared as 
violently for the continuance of a war, on which 
alone their rapacious hopes and profpeft of fe- 
curicy were founded ; and inforced their opinions 
by every plaufible argument which might have 
weight in a popular aflfembly. After fome pat 
iionate debates, each party was for a while 
filent; while the leaders turned ^eir eyes 
around, to look lor fome man of confequence, 
whofe opinion might determine the htt of du& 
« important deliberation. 

Th£y did not long continue m this fuipenfe. 
Onomarchus, who was fuHy prepared for the 
part he had now to a£l, role up, and inftandy 
engaged the attention of the whole body. This 
chief, who had a peculiar intereft in Sie con- 
tinuance of the war, addreiled himfelf to the 
tHod. Sic. 1. aflembly in an artful and premeditated harangue, 
calculated to diffipate their fears, and to enliven 
their ezpe&ations. With a confummate addrels 
he inforced every plaufible argument for war, 
every motive of intereft and of honour, which 
might induce the Phocians, and their allies, to 
purfue the plan which their late general had 
5 formed. 
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firmtd Hir hmngue was fjpecious and infi- Sect. it. 

Uttating; and niimbcrs If^rcre found in the af- '^-^V^ 

lembly to echo his femiments. AH opinions 

of irtoderatibn, aH rcpreftntations of dilBcuUy 

end danger, werfc drowned in thfe violence of 

acciaRtatioiis and tumultuous applaufe; with- 

CHat ftnthcr conftiltiirion, it was refolved to pur- 

fuc the moft rigorous meafures for fupporting 

the wart asid Onomarchus was invefted with 

full powersi as commander in chief of the Pho- 

4tto tfitnf. 

No fboner was he thus faifed to the dignity D»od.sic.i. 
which had been the objeft of his wiffies, but he "^•^*^-3** 
began to exert himfelf in fuch a manner, as to* 
confirm the expectations his people had con- 
ceived from him. He applied himfelf, with 
the utmoft diligence and vigour, to the re-cfta- 
blifhmcnt of his army, which the late engage- 
ment had confiderably weakened. Every part 
of Greece was ranfacked for mercenaries, whom 
he enticed to his ftandard by his muniHcence 
and flattering affurances. By thefe, (whom he 
incorporated with thofc companies in whjch the 
g^rcajeft havock bad been made) be not only 
tcftored, but augmented, his army j and onc6 
more enabled the Phocians to threaten their in- 
veterate enemies with a formidable opppfitipn* 
0*2 And^ 
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Book lU And, while thus employed in making every 
^^~~^ ncceffary provifion for war, he alfo tcx^ 
care, in imitation of his predeceflbr, to work 
on the fuperftition and ignorance of h^ pco* 
pie, and to find out dreams and portent^ 
in order to inipire them with hopes of fuc« 
cef5« While his mind was pofleflcd with mag« 
nificcnt fchemes and defigns, he dreamed^ 
or pretended to have dreamed, that he wa^ 
employed in raifinga coloflal ftatue, which the 
Amphidyons had dedicated to Apollo ^ and that 
it appeared to grow greater under his hands. 
•I- 16 This Diodorus * fcrioufly interprets as a de- 

* * ^^' • claration, that this general fhould be the means 
,of making thofe wretched Phocians doubly re- 
pay the outrages committed againft the deity 
and his temple. But Onomarchus was furnifh- 
ed with diviners, who explained it in a quite 
different manner, as an indication of ^hat great 
acceflion of glory and honour, which his army 
was to acquire under their new commander. 

His vigour and affiduity gave weight to this 
interpretation. To repair every damage fuf- 
tained in the laft battle, he applied himfclf to 
provide weapons for the numbers he had now 
ib*4. levied. All his armourers were employed in- 
ceflantly ; and vaft quantities of arms, ofFenfive 
and dcfcnfive, were provided with all expedi- 

tiOGU 
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tbn. The gold and filver, t^rhich the rapine Sect. If. 
of his predeceflbr, or his own indullry or vio- ^^'^'^^^ 
knee, had amafled, was quickly coined ; and 
his agents difperled through the neighbouring 
ftates that were in alliance with Phocis, where 
they diftributed his money to the magiftrates 
and citizens of eminence, to attach them the 
more firmly to his intereft, and to bear down all 
bppofition in their popular aflemblies. Nor 
were even his enemies entirely proof againft the 
powerful temptations by which he fecrctly af- 
failed their fidelity. Numbers of them were 
found, who eagerly received his bribes, and 
were prevailed on to revolt to the Phocians, or, 
at leaft, to obferve. a neutrality : fuch was the 
power of gold, and fuch the univerfal dege* 
neracy and corruption which now prevailed 
through Greece. And while he thus laboured 
to increafe the number of his friends, and to 
weaken his enemies, by thefe his fecret pradlices, 
he, at the fame time, eflabli(hed his intereft at 
home, ^by the nnoft arbitrary and defpotic mea- 
fures. Murmurings and difcontents, which the 
calamities of war naturally excited, and which 
that fenfc of the odioufnefs of their caufe, ftill 
remaining among the more moderate and vir- 
tuous of his countrymen, could not but increafe, 
were inftantly ftifled by the moft tyrannical fcve- 
0^3 ricie»> 
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rides. If ^ny preiumed to expr^fs the leift 
di£Giti$fa&ion at his condu^ ihey wore loiided 
mth chains, dei^iled of their poifedions, aad 
put to death with every circumftaAO^ of cruelty 2 
a procedure which not only iS^rved to weakeor 
and intimidate the party* which eppOp^d hifo^ 
but enabled him to promote his defigns^ by tbot 
additional wealth acquired from ibeCf coaftf- 
cations. 

rifi'^"' And now, having made all the neccffary prc- 
<c^. 33- parations, Onomarchus marched out, at the 
head of his forces, and made an irruption into 
the territories of the Locrians, called Epicne«^ 
midii. Here he began with attacking Thro- 
nium, a city on' their confines s and, having 
taken it by aflault, expofed it to the rapaciouf- 
nefs of his foldiers, and made flavcs of the in- 
habitants. Thence he proceeded to Amphifla, 
a town of the Locrians, furnamed Ozolae^ 
The Amphifseans, intimidated by the feveritiea 
inflifted on the people of Thronium, did not 
attempt the leaft oppofition : but inftantly fub- 
mitted to fuch terms as the conquerour waa 
pleafed to dictate; and, probably, by alarga 
fum of money, ref^ued their city from the in- 
fatiable ,fury of his army. Hence he poured 
down on the .territories of Doris j where, hav- 
ing 
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a^ tafem fime citaes, and ctefidated tire lands, Sbct. il 
htXMfmkd his own coomiy, and, by a forced ^"^^^^ 
Bian:]!) pierced iooD Boeoda. Heit he feiased 
lAiefemous dty ef Orchomenus: and, having 
i|>read the terrour of his arms, rufhed forward 
witfi a precipitate fury, and prepared to lay fiege 
CO Chaeronea; when the Thebans, who were 
now ready to ftem the torrent, marched out to 
meet the Phocians, by this time confiderably 
weakened by their repeated conquefts and the 
garrifens they had fiationed in the federal con- 
quered towns. A general engagement enfued, 
m^ich Onomarchus was defeated, and driven 
back to Phocis. 

HiTHEHTO we have feen this conteft carried 
on indqpendent of Macedon, and Philip view- 
ingi with a leemiog unconcern, the havock, 
the variety of fortune, the viftories and cala- 
mities of the contending powers. But, at 
length, the time was come, when his honour and 
policy required that he (hould take fome fhare 
in this quarrel. Lycophron, whom Philip had 
obliged torefign his ufui:ped authority in Thefc 
ialy, bad not yet loft all hopes of re*e£kabli{hing 
his power ; |>ut fecretly formed and ftrengthened 
his party, waiting for fome favourable opportu- 
nity to avow his intentions. To him, among 
0^4 other 
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other confiderable perfonages, Onomarchus \ad 
Diod.Y^e" applied, and^ partly by the uitereft which Ly- 
^«^-33« cophron maintained among the ThefTaltaoi* 
partly by the natural incoaftancy of this peo|^, 
his intrigues and bribery preyed fo fucce&ful, 
(hat ThcjQTaly feparated from the €onfede(ace$, 
and profeifed to obf^rve a oeutrality in tbefacc«4 
wan The Phpcian chief, juftly confidered bim- 
fclf principally indebted to Lycophron for this 
in?portaqt fervice, and that his interefi: muft be 
greatly advanced by the reftaurafion pf this 
$t& 35. tyrant. By his means, and in his name, he 
even hoped to gain the abfolute command of 
Theffaly, and to become the r^al foycreigq, 
while Lycophron, who was to govern by his fup- 
porc, could govern only for his purpofes. Seven 
thoufand of his forces, therefore, were dif- 
patched to Pherae, under the command of his 
brother Phayllus, to fupport the tyrant; who, 
encouraged by this powerful alliance, eftablifbed 
himfelf in that city, and openly aflerted his pre- 
tenfions to the fovereign powen 

The defertion of Theffaly was regarded by 

the Thebans with an afFefted contempt. This 

people, rcfolving to convince the world that 

they could not poffibly be diftreffed by fuch ior 

J^Te.' fetk. ftability, detached five thoufapd men into Afia, 

3*- updcr the condudl of iheif general Pamrnenea, 

M 
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m tflift Artabazus, (whoftill<xmtinued hi$ re* Stcr.ir. 
Isdlion ; but, when Charqs was obliged to quit ^-^^^^^^ 
fats iervice, found himfelf reduced to confider- 
aUc difficulties.) Here Pammenes gained re*- 
peated vidtories; and» by his conduA, gave 
peculiar pleafure to the Thebans, who, ever 
|ince the famous Perfian war, in which they had 
united their arqas with the Barbarian, eagerly J^^aS"^ 
W)flied fpr any glorious opportunity of retrieving 
their honour, by fome gallant exploits againft 
the ancient enemy of Greece, 

Birr the king of Macedon could not look 
with indifference on this conduft of the Thcf- 
falians, which feemed to argue the declenlion of 
his influence in their ftate ; nor could his honour 
permit him to fufFer the total fubvcrlion of thofe 
glorious regulations, thofe provifions for the 
peace and liberty of Theffaly, which his arms 
had lately made, •The felicitations with which 
his friends and adherents, in that country, now 
urged him to take up arms in their dcfentc, 
were not wanted to prevail upon him. He in- 
ftantly marched into ThcflTaly. (I follow the 
opinion of a learned commentator * in fup* •LucceSnt 
pofing, that) on this occadon it was, he formed 
the ficge of Pagafae, which Demofthenes fo 
frequently mentions. The Athenians were in- 
formed of f his tranfaflion ; they rcfolvcd to 
8 f?nd 
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BdOK IL findfbtoomstDdtetoirat and, as'ufuaU 
,i^^ cutedthis ndblomn, when the dddlra(s;aml 

^' '^' lour of the MKedoniftn had aitesdjr rtnderaft 
Mm mafter of it. Lycophron, and his sfttel* 

i/ie! liariesy prcpaped to meet the enemy, but feoft 

*^' ^^* pnwed unequal to Philip and his valiant army. 
Onomarchus, fenfilide of their danger, inarched 
out with fpeed to join them, but ceuld mk 
attive till they had received a too! defeat, aftd 
were chaced out of Theflaly. 

Poiyaen. And HOW Philip, haviDg reinforced his army 

straug.1.1. ^jti^ ^hofe Theffalians who ftill continued well- 
afFeded to him, prepared to meet Onomarchus, 
who was advancing with all his powers, Thi 
Phocians were fuperiour in numbers : but thQ 
Macedonian P|ialanz was, by this time> re- 
nowned through all Greece. Onomarchus dreads 
ed its attack, and juftly conceived that his fuc^ 
cefs wholly depended on breaking this formid* 
able body. The two armies met, and, at the 
very firft charge, the Phocians gave way, and 
were purfued to fome high mountains contigu* 
ous to the field of battle. The Macedonians 
prefled on, cgnfident of viftory*, but foon bad 
horrid proof, that the retreaf of their enemy 
was no more than an anifice, which the faga^ 
cio^s forefight of their general had fuggefte^ 

and 
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Md cooltriYod^ The Pkociatis now began Ant ^^^^^ 
attack ineamefty and made efieftuai ufe of 
thofe weapons, which had been provided for ilit 
execution of their defign. Stones, and frag^ 
ments of rocks, of an ^ormous fi^e, were 
rolled down upon their afiailants, whole fan^ 
gmne hopes were quickly loft in amazement and 
confufion; whole files were, in an inftant, 
crufhed to pieces, with ^very circumflance of 
honour. The Phalanx, whofe clofe order ferved 
but to increaie die havock, was broken, and, 
m that ftate, unable to fuftain the aflautts of 
their enemy, who now gnarched down in good 
order from the mountains, and fell, with aU 
then* fury, vpon an army already vanquiflied; 
The valour and aftivity of PhiKp here proved, 
for the firft time, incffeftual : die Macedonians 
were forced from the field of battle, which was 
become a horrid fcene of ruin and carnage. 
Their piince, however, after many fruitlcfs 
efibrts, at length brought off his forces to an 
even ground^ out of the reach of the enemy, 
where he, with difficulty, reftored their order, 
and revived th^ir courage. But as the Phocians 
had been at firft fiiperio^r in numbers, and as 
great havock had been made in his army, he 
^und it moft advifable to march back to Ma- 
pedon^ obfervin^y on ibk occafion, that hii 

foldiers 
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Book II. foidicrs did not fly from the enemy, but, fike 
feiPC^ rams, retired, in order to make their fhock the 
t»?cf »8. V^^ forcibk and furious [a]. 

Lycophron was thus enabled to return triuni'* 
phant into Theflaly; while Onomarchus, ele« 
vatcd by his viftory over a prinqe who had hi- 
1. 16. ^ therto been regarded as invincible, marched into 
^ ^^* Boeotia^, where he gained another viftory, and 
Steabo.!. 9. then proceeded to attack the city c^ Coronea. 
^*"* This city was built on an eminence near mount 
Helicon. On the eaft, it was defended by the 
lake Copais, which prevented it from being en- 
tirely invefted, and fcrved to convey a conftant 
fupply of provifions, by water, from the other 
cities of Boeotia, The riyer Curalius, as k 
winded round to fall into the lake, formed a 
natural fofse on the fouth : but, on the north, 
p.1^^'''^* the city was entirely open, as the Thebans, in 
order to prefcrve their fuperiority in Boeotia, 
and to fecure the dependence of this city, had 

[a] According to Diodorus, (1. 16. feft^ 35,) Philip 
renewed the engagement, and was again defeated ; which 
reduced him to the greateft dan^r and- difficulty. A con* 
fiderable part of his army deferted ; and the reft were, by 
fhe utmoft efforts of his addrefs and policy, icarcely pr^- 
railed on to adhere to him. By chufing to follow the aQ- 
count of Polyaenus, 1 apprehend the greater honour is paid 
to Philip's cpndufl and abilities as a geieral, 

fillod 
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fiUed up the trench, and deniolUhed the forti* ^^^•J^*^ 
fieadoos on that fide. A city, thus difmantledi 
was by no means capable of oppofing a nume* 
lotts and vidorious army. OnonAarchus en« 
tered without any confiderable oppofition, and 
infdted and terrified the Thebans, by the de- 
Ti^atbiis which he committed, without con- 
troui, in the very heart of their dominions. 
Thus chaftifed for their vanity in weakening 
their ftrength by the Afiatic expedition, this 
peopk looked on Philip as their moft efieftual 
refource, and expefted, with impatience, the 
moment when he fliould be enabled to make a 
diveifion in their favour. He had been dtli« 
gently engaged in re-eftabKlhing and ftrength- *** ^•* 
ening his forces, and now appeared once more 
in Theffiily at the head of a formidable army, 
and advanced boldly upon tHe tyrant. 

JLycophron, fully fenfible of his own weak^- 
ne& and infufficiency, made the moft prefllng 
inftahces to Onomarchus, to march immediately 
to his relief. He laviflied the moft flattering ^.^ ^.^ 
promifes on this crafty and ambitious chief ; he J.. ^6. 
aflured him, that the Phocians Ihould abfolutely 
command Theflaly, and all its forces ; and that 
he, and thofe dominions which he was labouring 
to maintain, ihould be ever at the devotion of 
their protestors and deliverers. Pleafed with 

the 
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BookJI. the pfo^xea c^ fo impoi;ttnt an Mcoftoa ^ 

^^"^^"^ pmmv Ooomaoclius clid not hefiutt a hiqoibhc 
to complf ivicb the tjrrantfs dtfos. He mm 
nasff at the itead of as armjr cqiable of under- 
taking the nmft iMXardoua emfiq>cifes^ keian^ 
fgxitA \i\wk\S altaac^jr i<w4saigo. cooMnamkcof 
aU Tkefialy» and marched boklljr to adofHRse 
his aUy with twenty thoulwd foot and Sm 
hundred horie. The jforcas which Philip^ ted 
brought irom Macedoo^ ho wai jfenfiUo, iMM^ 
by no means, able ux eaaounfitr i^ fatmiriiliW 
and numerous an army: M the Thaffidiaasi 
thercfore»'he wasoUif^ to additft UmSiift 
whofe caufe' he afieded ta ^flfeirt, .and ftff whafe 

ixoa^iic* liberty he ftrofeifed himielf wholly fi^iaitous. 

fealjV He induftriottfty and artfully fAprefiaaod aa 
thexDs that the junOiQii of Lycopltf oai aid Qno* 
marchus muft prove fafsl to tbdiriieakim and 
happinels ^ that their tyrant, not content with 
harafling and oppreffing them himfd^ lud now 
feld them to a foreign, power for avainihsw, 
and empty title of fovcteignty ; thai even: of. tha( 
he muft be quickly ftr^[>ped^ and Theffiily to- 
tally 1<^ in a mean dependence upon Phocis« 
In the facrilegious quarrels of this people, she 
braveft among the Thefialians muil be foccad 
to fhed their blood ignobly ; to fee their pof^ 
feflions torn from them, and all their fertile 
plains ranfacked and ravaged to fatiate the anra* 

rice 
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lioeMidfifmeof acMe^ impiaiifly rebellious 
aguaftlMMnand.Grecct. Alickdc^Aiidfiich* 
Mlie aeiaonfttancfls, 1» Incw ko«r to enfcMce 
witk qonftun m iie -actifice; and fo inflamed the 
flMvlaof tfar grasnOity of the Theflatians, that 
tbcjr faftariKd noilMog bat fuiy againft Lyeo^ 
phnm aftd Ooomaixdius $ tbsy aekaowdedgol 
thftikiog of Micedoii their leader^ their proiec- 
toi^. aodiddavem; aadcroaided to hisftaadard 
ttthawomandoofdialfaeal. Bjr thcfemeaMt 
BUl^fiMii found himfeif at the head of twenty 
^boofiuid£iBQi» ud tluw thoufaod of the bcft 
camliXia GmoQC^ 

' Tat tsm Mntcndiflg araiies now adranced vito^nki 
^iaft eacb other, equa% eager to engage, uk'ts* 
and eqnaUy p oi Mfe d with hopes of vidory. 
and ambition were anodves fufficiently 
to JM^ips and his ibl(fiers alio he 
wdtkacw^ how to animate. His caufe was faif 
aod^ popular: he fought againft tyranny indt 
oppitffion, againft iacrtlege and profanation, 
in defence of liberty, of Greece, but particu* 
lariy in defence of ApoUo. He ordered all his 
am to crQvm their heads with laurel, a tree 
fined to that Cod; and his enfigns he adorned joft2„.i, ^ 
with the emfcdems and attributes of his divinity. '^' ^* 
And thus the Macedonians and Theflalians 
siarched on mth m enthufiaftic valour, as if 

C0II]h 
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coBimiflienecl by heaveii to infliftics v€i^eaiiceoft 
(acrilege and profanatbo. The Pkxaans,*viiioa 
the appearance of 4Jie enemy Had .ftrack with a 
confcioufnels of their guilt,. were, charged with 
all imaginable fury ; yet fought like men aiiif* 
mated by defpair^ and fenfible of theneceffity 
of defending their iniquity. The Infuitry, on 
each fide^ equal in numbers, and equally >ob* 
ftinate, kept the victory for fome tithe doubt* 
---— £^|^ ttllthe Theffalian cavalry advanced, and 
^ ' ^^* determined the fortune of the battle. The Pho- 
ctans, unable to fuftain their force and valour, 
were broken, defeated, and purfued with con* 
(iderable daughter. Horrour and difmay hur- 
ried great numbers of them towards' the 'lea, 
which was contiguous :to the field of battk^ 
and, among thefe, their general Onomarclujs^ 
Here they beheld, at fome diftance, -a .fled> 
which feemed to adviance towards ithe. lliore^ .and. 
which they jqftly ^concluded to be the fuccodsw 
which Athens had fent to them under the copi*^ 
mand of Chares ; and which arrived only to .fae^ 
witnefles of their ruin. |nft^ of attempting 
to ilem the torrent of the vidlorious enemy, andl 
to make fome Hand till this fleet might advance 
fp far as to afford them, at leaft, the opportu- 
nity of an orderly retreat, their terrour and im- 
patience plunged them headlong into the ica, 
in hopes, by fwimming, to find their fccurity 
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in the Ihips. Here numbers of them faint with 
the lofs of blood, and confounded by theii" 
fears, funk under their wounds and fatigue, or 
were forced down by the tumult. Onomarchus, 
hittifelf fhared this unhappy fate i or, as Pau- 
fanias ♦ hath aflerted, fell a viftim to the i^evenge ♦ sn phoe. 
and indignation of his own foldiers ; who im*. 
puted their f uin to his ignorance and cowardice, 
and forced him down into the deep, covered over 
with wounds. More than fix thoufand Pho- 
Cians perifhed in this precipitate flight, and oh 
the field of battle : three thoufand were made 
prifoners, and referved for all the fcverity which 
the general laws of Greece denounced againft 
facrilege. To exprefs the warmer zeal for reli- 
gion, Philip ordered his foldiers to fearch for 
the body of that impious* chief, whofe profane 
arms heaven had thus punifhed ; and caufed it 
to be hung on a gibbet, as a dreadful memorial 
of iniquity and divine vengeance. The other 
bodies of the.flain he caft to the waves, as of 
wretches unworthy of interment^ and the com- 
mon rights of mankind. He was alfo autho- phHo- H. 
rized, by the laws of Greece, to inflift the fame ^txp. i h 
rigour on thofe who had fallen alive into his ^' ^*** 
hands : but whether he caufed them likewife to 
be caft into the fea, feems not entirely clear 
from the expreffion of Diodorus i though a 
Vol. L R French 
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Book II. Ercnch coaipikr of this bUtory fuppofeft thai 

VaUoit, m the dead onljr were thus treated, and thaf it is 

Lm!^' prpbaUe he contented fainifelf- with leducing his 

'** priibners to the condition of,, flayes,^ t^ mi)doft 

puiu(bment denounced againft fi^rilrge: but 

whether fuch mercy ws^^confiftent with Philip's 

prefent political views of fettiqg up ior a pHnce 

- of the oioft confummate piety, and a zeabw 

avenger of the god's injured hpnoiiiF, may, cm 

the other hand, t^ juftly m^ a queftiom S5> 

that the fate of thefe unhappy captives muft hf 

ever reinain in obfcurity* 
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Tms victory convinced Lycophron of thif 
neceOlty of once more refigning his pretenfions 
to the govenuBent of Theflaly v ^d obliged 
him to retire from Pherae« That city, toother 
with P^afae, his late conqueft, and Magnelia^ 
another town of confiderable note in Theflaly, 
Philip rcfervcd to himfelf, the better to fecqre 
the dependence of the inconftant TheflidiaQS^ 
who were, at prefent, unwilling and unable, to 
' difpute the decifions of their deliverer, and» 
without difficulty, fubmitted to thofe regulations 
which he made, under pretence of reftoring their 
tranquillity, but,, in rcality,^ to keep them firmly 
attached to Macedon. Thither he now dircfifd 
hit courfe, crowned with glory and viAory ; the 

fubjca 
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febje6( of uniTcrfal pratfe through Greece, Sict. ii: 
wtierC) from this time^ he began to be regarded 
M » priQce really gr^at and powerful. Stacef- 
meiv admiped die depths of his policy, and ge- 
nerals addiowlodged the iuperiority of his mili- 
tary coodu& and abilities ; while the lower or- 
d^B of men, who* were incapable of penetrating 
into his real defigns, and were aflfe<5ted only hy 
tbofe £lir appcmranoes with which he veiled them, 
revered and applauded him as a religious prince, 
ihe Icourge of facrtilege, and defender of Apollo. 

At Athens, his great anions fccm to have 
been received with envy and jealoufy, A peo- 
ple enervated by indolence and luxury, devoted 
to felf-enjoyment, and, at the fame time, ele-^ 
vated with pride and national vanity, were no, 
longer able to fupport their ancient reputation^. 
yet coul4 not give up 'the flattering remem- 
brance of it: they perceived the gradual ad- 
vances, of a new and unfufpcAed rival, to con- 
fummate greatnefs.. and fovereignty i but per- 
ceived them, with an impotent indignation. 
(Convinced of the ablblute ncceflity to check the. 
progrelis of, hiS arms, yet fatally averfe to thofe 
vigorous, measures which fo important adefign jy^tnoit. 
required, th^y amufed tjiemfelves with fchemcs. ^a"** *• 
of raifimg.up fome other enemy to Philip, who* 
R 2 might 
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Book II. might divert him fr6m thoTc /eXcurfions wbi<* 
^ ^'"^ threatened Greece in general, an^i. particularly 
the Athenians. The confederated ftatcs (rf 
Olynthus feemed to be the only power $tted for 
this purpofe. It was urged vehementlyt tb*t 
the Olynthians, if poffible, ntr^ to be engagf^ 
in a quarrel with Macedon, as the^only means 
of confining the views of this enterprizing prince 
to his own neighbourhood ; and» while theji 
were thus folicitous to throw the bufinefs oi 
their own defence on others, they applauded 
the defign,^ as the refult of deep and extenfive 
policy, though really didated by their love of 
eafe. The Olynthians, on their part, encou- 
raged them in thefe their fchemes of depreHing 
their rival, by the uneafinefs and fufpicions of 
Philip, which they now difcovered. The late 
reduftion of Methone, which implied a peculiar 
difiidence of them, feems to have alarmed them 
with a lively fenfe of the danger to be appre- 
hended from their afpiring neighbour. They 
envied, they dreaded, they fufpefted him, in 
fpitc of all the favours he had, fome time fince, 
conferred upon them ; they deemed.it abfolutely 
neceffary to guard againft the defigns of a prince 
inceffantly employed in enlarging his power, 
A^Se^* '"* ^^^ extending his dominions. They regarded 
the ftate of Athens as the only balance againft 
IWacedon j and', 'about this time, applied to the' 
" - Athenians, 
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Athenians, tapropofe an accommodation of all Sect. if. 
ancient differences, and to enter into fuch terms ' ^ 
erf friendship, as might be the bafis of a future 
ftrid connexion, and of an alliance defcnfive . . 
and offenfive. Overtures,, fo confonant to their x 
own fentiments, were readily embraced by that 
people, whofc aflemblies, the only fcencs in 
which their vigour was difplayed, feem to have 
been conftantly engaged in deliberations about 
the condudt of Philip, the tendency of his de- 
iigns, and the means of guarding againft them. 
But, while the Athenians were confulting, the 
Macedonian purfued his conquefts ; and, by 
new inftances of his adive fpirit, caft them inta 
new difmay and confternation. 

Fresh commotions, which arofe in Thrace, 
determined this prince, ever indefatigable in 
thcpurfuit of his defigns, once more to march 
into that country. Here Berifades, one of the DeT.oii.ia 
coheirs of Cotys, was dead; and Cerfobleptes, 
without regard to thofe engagements which he 
had entered into with Athens, and which fecured 
the interefts of the other brother^, and pro- 
bably fupported and fecretly encouraged by the 
king of Macedon, attacked the fons of Beri- 
fades, and his brother Amadocus, and feemed 
determined, if po01ble, to gain the entire fo- 
vereignty of Thrace. The Ipvoal members of 
K 3 7 ' this 



Anil6€r. 
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this family, who had oftenthnes eicpmraifccA 
the vanity of a dependence on Athens, mm 
began to find it expedient to court the frieadfiii|ii 
Den^. of Philip. To him their differences were fufcw 
o^figj. 3. mitted : and, in the difpofitions which he rwir 
juftin.LS. tnade, his own intercft only was confidenedw 
Amadocus, and the family of Berifades» feeai 
Dem. oiyn, ^ ^^y^ j^^^q drivcn by him from their 4omi« 

2* tea* o. ' 

*«• ^ nipns, (for ancient authors fpcak but pbfcurely 
of thefe traniaftipns) and Cerfobleptes» wfaici 
l^d, by this time, gained the frieadfliip of {Nh-* 
lip, eibblifhed on their ruin. Teres, ModM 
petty prince, who claimed a part of this cdun« 

hwsU&m " try, but of whom we hare no particular a^ 
counts, feems alfo to have had his power efta^ 
blifhed and enlarged by Philip, who tjius diftri*- 
buted dominions as he p)cafed, and, by his ndd^ 
determined the fate pf contending potentate$» 

Whils he was thus engaged, his attention^ 

fixed eternally on the porfuit of new conqu^s, 

dire£ked him to an attempt, which difeovered 

the depth of his penetration, and the extent of 

st«Fbtii.!ii his views. HeraeUm was a fortified place, htsAt 

M^Ti, by thcSamians in Thrace, over^againft Chafce* 

^"'^^ don, and fo called from the name of Jttfl(% 

who was wor&ipped in that country with p^ctH 

liar honours. The place was of no gresit tiPA^ 

o'ljothra.'* fequence in idelf ^ its harbour was daligtmuir 

I ' andi^ 
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«nd deceitful ; but it fervcd as a kind of citadel Sbct.U. 
CO Byzantium» an eminent Thracian city, and 
of the utmoft confequence to. the Athenian in- 
tereft, as it was one great mart from which the 
barren land of Attica was fupplied with the ne- 
ceffary means of fubfiftence for its inhabitants* 
With a view, no doubt, of facilitating the con- 
queft of fo important a city, Philip now laid 
fiege to Heraeum. The Athenians, though too 
inattentive and fupine to guard againft their dan- 
ger, yet had penetration to conceive it in its full {JnUu**.^* 
extent, and to fee through the whole fcheme of ^*^-3- 
their enemy. The news, therefore, of this attack, 
raifed a commotion, hitherto unknown, in the 
aflcmbly at Athens. Some of the orators exerted 
all their powers in reprefenting the danger whicli "^ 

threatened the ftate, and in inveighing againd the 
injuftice and ambition of Philip : others, in de- 
fending or palliating the condud of a prince, 
who had attached them to his intereft by the 
power of gold. After fome time fpent in the 
warmth of mutual oppolition, a decree was for- 
mally made, that forty (hips of war Ihould be 
inftantly feht to fea; that all the citizens ojf 
Athens, withi^ tKe age of five and forty years 
(though ufually excmptjed sLt forty from military 
fcrvice) fhould now embark on Ipoard this f^eet^ 
lis in a time of urgent diftrels and difficulty ; 
R 4 and 
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Book If. ^nd that fixty talents fliould be raifed to fupport 
''^ "' this formidable armament. 

But new advices were now received to fuf- 
pend the effeft of thefe refolutions, and to luU 
this infatuated people into their former ftate of 
otyS^'s. infcnfibility. The fatigue of conftant aftion, 
^' ' joined to the effefts of the wound which Philip 
had received at Mcthone, threw him into a dan- 
gerous fit of ficknefs, which alarmed the Mace- 
donians, ^nd interrupted their military opera- 
tions. The news of this event was fopn re- 
ceived with the utmoft jpy at Athens, and, s^ 
is ufual in fuch cafes, was propagated with cir- 
Cumftances far exceeding the truth ; fo th^t the 
people were now flattered with afluranccs, that 
the king of Macedon was dead. They refigned 
themfelves, with the utmoft credulity, to the 
pleafing hopes of being thus eafily delivere4 
from their dangerous enemy : their late decrees 
for war, and vigorous meafures, lay totally nc- 
gleded ahd forgotten if months pafled away in 
indolence and pleafures: their entertainments, 
and religious ceremonies, were deemed objefts 
worthier at;tenti6n than their defence and ft- 
curity : nor did they ever once think of execut- 
ing their late rcfolutions, till a full year elapfed; 
^nd, even then, all their projefted preparations 
^ere reduced to ten yeflcls, under the command 
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of Charidcmus, (who was, at this time, cngiaged Sect. H. 
in their fervicc) without foldiers fuffictent to man ^^""^^"^ 
them, and with an inconfiderable fum of money 
to fupport them. 

But while the Athenians were gradually fink- 
ing into this dangerous ftate of fecuritjr, Philip*s 
happy temperament, and robuft habit of body, 
freed him from his prefent difeafe, and enabled 
him to proceed in the execution of his defigns* « 
It doth not clearly appear, whether his attempt 
againfl: Hcraeum was fuccefsful, or whether his 
ficknefs faved that place.' But, from a paiTage 
in the third Oly nthiac oration of Demofthenes *, « feo. c 
compared with one in the firft Philippic f, it fkeuj. 
appears, that, immediately. upon his recovery, 
he made an inroad into the territories of the; 
Olynthians; poifibly in revenge of their late 
praftices at Athens ; and might havcpurfued his 
hoftilities ftill farther, had not the diforders and 
commotions in Greece diverted his attention, ' 
and, for a while, fufpended the final ruin of 
Olynthus. s 

The remains of the Phocian army, which had 
efcaped the fury of the viftorious Macedonians 
in the late engagement, retired into Phocis, ftiU 01ym^I07• 
obftinate and undifmayed; and, ftill refolving 
V> purfpe the war, chofc Phayllus, the laft fur- 

viving 
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kboK IL viving brother of Onomarchus, for his fucceflbr. 

^ ^*^ This chief was aftuated by the fame fatal paf- 
Hons aft his predeceflbrs^ equally ambitious^ 
equally vigorous, and equally a contemner irf 

DW, Sic, the national religion. Inftruded by their con- 

S7« * duft, he determined to purfue the fame nie^« 
. fures : he employed the large fund of wealth 
which he pofleiTed, in collecting great numbers 
of new mercenaries, and in augmenting thdfe 
fublidies which the t'hocians had been obliged ta 
pay* to fcveral pec^le 5 and went in perfon to 
iblicit their fpeedy and efie&ual affiftance. At 
Athens he received aflurances of powerful fup* 
port. At Sparta, in ancient times fo renowned 
ibr a contempt of money, his gold now found 
an eafy accefs. To Denicha, the wife of king 
Archidamus, the Fhocian, it is faid, partial^ 

Twhn IB larly applied [b]. Her perfon exprefled her 
mean and fordid inind: and, by gratifying her 

V 

[b] Sub was rcmBrkably low in flatare, tad pofleflcdof 
none of thofe graces, for which' the Spartan women were in 
general famous. We learn from Heraclides Lembus, an 
ancient writer, quoted by Athenaens, (1. 13. p. 566.) that the 
£phoH liapo&i a fine on ArcKidamns )br pre^rnng her to 
another lady of dStingaiflied bi^trty, liut' 6f Inftrfo^ forttiiie. 
The Spartaiis, who were evdr attentive to the coni^ttitioa 
«f their ofi»pHng, expreftd their fears on this oecafion, kft 
iuth a match ihould proddce a diminndve race of kings. 

\ paffion 
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fMtM for money [c]t he was confidembly af- S tcj-jt , 
fifltd in hisdcfign, ^md found but Kttfe d^fcultj^ WM|^i^ 
in fining a renewal of the alliance) and a pi^ 
mifec^afliftance^ 

Tftk fabtle ^d dcfignin^ tcm^r of Archt« 
damns, inceflantly employed in forming ichemes 
for reviving the power of his country, had, at 
thh time, engaged him in a conteft with hii 
neighbours, which made a ftri£b conitexibn be- 
tween him arid Pliocis fell the hlbre neceffary. 
De had coneeived a plan for reconciling the dif- oiw. i.6. 
ftreht ihtcWRs of the Grecian ftatcs, ih ajppea'r- ^'"^ 
ance advantageous to the principal members of 
(he great Hellenic bpdy, but^ in efieft, only 
Mkttkced to rcftore the fuperieriey of Sparta« 
Ife prapofcd to re>-eftabMfii the fevend cittte ill 
'fht faftte condition as before the late waf s. 

[c] AccotBiNG to Paufanias (in Lacoo. ptQi.) Archi- 
claiiMis bioifelf liad no finall ihaie of the (acrilegioas fpoik 
of the temple. To this circomftance the author of the Iti- 
ptrixy fubjoins another more for the honour of this princd 
'thatt It ibme titlie ih the courfe of the facred war, whe& 
tire Mfodifll had Ibrmed a cruel and defperate relblntioiif 
of patting dll the bhibUants of Delphi, «^Ko wete eapablb i 

6f bearing arms, to tfaeiWord, and felling theirtvives and 
thUdren fbr (lavei; Afchidamai preirented die execution 
f^ this defign, and &ved the Delphiansi 

AtH£NS 
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AtHENs would thvis have recovered thc.citf 
of OropuSs to which they ftill aflerted their 
daim^ but which the Thebans kept in their 
Demoft.^ pofJeiHon [d]. Thefpia and Plataea, two emir 
nent cities in Boeotia, that had felt the jealoufy 
and revenge of Thebes, and now lay fubvcrtcd 
and depopulated, were, by the fame plan, to 
be reftored and fortified. The Phocians were 
to give up their two important conquefts. Or- 
chomenus and Coronea. But thefe, and the 
other Boeotian cities, were only to acknowledge 
Thebes as the principal and leading city of Boe- 
otia, without any abfolute fubmilTion or depend- 

[d] Thespi a was a city of Bocoda, at the foot of mount 
Helicon. Its inhabitants accounted it an honour to be to- 
tally ignorant of all arts, even argicnltnre not excepted. 
The Thebans, after their ?i6lories'over Sparta, topunifhthe 
pretended difaffedion of the Thefpi^ps, f^k^ aii4 rasB^ 
their city, without (paring even the temples.— *— Plataea 
was another city of Boeotia, famous for the vidory which 
the Greeks gained there over Mardonius. It had been twiqe 
demoliihed by the Thebans. In the fifth year of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, the SparUns blocked it up, and obliged the 
inhabitants to furrender i on which occafion, the Thebans, 
who were then united with the Spartans, infifted on the de- 
molition of Plataea. The peace of Antalcidas reftored this 
city. Bat the Thebans, three years before the battle of 
]Leu£tra, provoked at the refufal of the Plataeans to join 
with them againft Sparta, again reduce<i it to a ftate of de<p 
folatiott. TounnBiL, Not. in prat, de Pace. 
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enoe» and without obedience to that jurifdiftion Sbct.H. 
which the Thcbans daimed over them. On the ^^^'^^^ 
tnfaer hand, Mefibne and Megalopolis, the two 
barrti^rs which Epaminondas had railed up againft 
Lacedemon, wtre to be deftroyed, and their inha-^ 
tfitants difpcrfed. Thus, while the Thebans 
were, to lofc that power, which their late con* 
quefts had acquired in Boeotia, all the regu^^ 
ktions, which the equity of Epaminondas had 
eftabtiihed in Pelc^nnefus, as barriers againft 
the Lacedaemonian ambition, were to be totally 
fobVerted, and the Spartans to be reftored to a 
power of refuming that tyrannical dominion; 
which they had formerly eicercifed over their 
neighbours, > 

• * • . ■ . -i 

In. order to facilitate the execution of this 
plan, be firft endeavoured to gain that authority 
in Pdoponnefus to which he afpired. A difpute 
was foon raifed between Sparta and Argos, 
about the boundaries of their dominions. To 
Nicoftratus, an eminent citizen of Argos, Ar- 
chidamus : fecretly applied, and, by many art« 
fol and flattering promifes, endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon him to put him in pofiefilon of one 
of the gates of the city. But the illuftrioiis Ar> 
gian rejefted his offers with indignation. " Is pi^^^ |„ 
" this,*' laid he, " the language of a defcendcnt ^w^^^- 
^ fiom Hercules ? he deftroyed villains, you 
V ; '* would. 
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ifiM^^l^Mtsx}^ QnQ(9 in^ * new Gopn^ kMie«ifecl 
tbff 4ifonlWi ^' i«fl«ncd the cotqampooM/of 
t)^». 4ftni£^ i|^ sml tbeotbjr^ gawroo^ 
iKipeaitpt^qomoMMeiiemy!, fiiP MaccdooiMi 
wluftfasiPV wkHploafiiiry the comonoiioos ia£^ 
lofDAiiefiis^ aad. watied for aa acQafioA^of^ntm^ 
feriog ift dicmc with lK>naun aiid: adiTRDt^^ 

Bud^ wlistenitdift«itlippes:Bhilipmigbti^^ 
JKHR Gwceind.fiimn tMt^oew tlifputt^ tkcSmni 
wac was delbDmdijK the xnore^iaiinediaic ol:9flft 
of his regard. Archidamus had fent one-thpot 
Ds^. Sic. fand Spartans to the affiftance of Phayllus } the 
jtyAannnk two-tfaoulandi thfr aoiitingentx>£the 
Athenisnu^ was ftilkmoiQixwifidcrable^ for-tfasff 
decached^^fivethoijfiiiid footi and fout tfondted 
hoi^^ under the-OHnmand o3 Naufioleat onoiof 
their moft experieiKed-* generah« Tfae^yrants; 
of Tbd]^ lately^ ddvexpoutsyt that souatcf^ 
widiwt anji liopos! of: a icfto|atbn, Teinfammb 
the^Bfaociao armf witbriwoithaui^piid^Tlieifidfauia^ 
wile had folkMwqd their/ fortunes Mon dqbtifafir 
91uftriaus.< ftatea^ whkhPhayihishad lat>oared^ 
^ gain over^ aittieiengag^ ithiscdiTpute. Maa]^ 
afitbelefscQnftderableLCQinasuntties.were cufiked" 
bf th(p prolped^ 0^ advantage^ and: joiaedrisidth' 

no 
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no lefa ardour, in this odious and ujQpQpii}iii ^-^?^^*'^ 
cwk* And» baying, thus fotw^- a. nuoiccouji 
army, tKlft Phocian chkf dcfiecmitied 10 ftriku 
terror into his enraii^^, by proceeding tD>imme)T 
diate ad^ipn : for this pucpoiisy he entered mtg 
Boeot^a,} and, having adyaiu;ed as £v:a$ toQf^ 
chomenua^ encountered the enemjfi b^r, (o qf^pi^ 
tify his.afpinng.hopqsy ^iq9iveda,%nal.dcfea|f 
and v{as ohlign}. to ipure wit^ thp loft of ai^o^^ 
fiderabk partL qf hi» army. Witho»ttaltew<iRg 
his followers time for any melancholy ref}e&ions» 
he mftfmtly fought an occafion q£ rei^iiring their 
hopes, and retrievii^ the honour of hisi arms. 
He again nsiarched againft the Boeotians, and 
cngs^d them ne«r. the. river Cephifus : boc this 
attempt wali.ftiU mooe unfuccdsful:; four thou? 
&nd of his men. were killed4. above iour. buo^ 
died ML inta thchands of their unrclcnitihgene<» 
my, who rem;uned abfolute mafters of die,:fiekl 
of, battle. Yet, ftiU undilmayedi Fhayllus 1^ 
newed.thc combat in a few days, and^ in this 
weak and unfucceisful effort, fiity of bis Pbo* 
chms ' were ikin, and one hundred and thirty 
made prifoners. 

Ik. the mean time PM}ip» ever ftudtous ta 
4^j-ive the full advantage from, the opinions and 
pafliqns pf other men^ was prieparing toimprovo 
his late. fuc.cefs> The bonoyrsof his yl&Qry, 

over 
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over Onomarchus wA^ ftill frefh and blooming 1 
even his^ eneiniirs admired him ; and his parti* 
fans wei]p ince^ant in founding his praifes : the 
minds of the Grecians were inflamed againft &«•' 
crilege and profanati**; and every defeat, which 
the Phocians received, was induftriouQy repre- 
fented as a manifefl^ iq^icatibn of the divine dif* 
pleafure. This Philip therefore conceived to 
be the favourable moment for an a^ttempt to pe» 
netrate into the very heait of Greece; there to 
appear the umpire in all dilputes, and to render 

60.38* his decifioni abftlute and 4rrefiftibie. He flat-^ 
tered himfelf^' that his defigris muft be perfeflbly 
concealed by the veil of religion and veneration 
for the gods ; he declared his refolution of en- 
tering into PhociS) andexecudtig full vengeance 
on that profane ^dobftinately hardened people; 
and, with a numerous $nd formidable army, al- 
ready provided for thie purpofe, marched ^ to* 
wards Thermopylae, thofe famous freights, 
which commanded the entrance^ into Greece. 

juiiin,!.». The Athenians, too acute and peijetra^ing not 
to fee his delign in its fiilL extent, dr to infagine 

Pemoff. ^^^^ ^ny rnotive could really jprompt him toithis 

Fhii. I. attempt, but that of gaining the abfolute com-* 
mand of Attica and PcloponHefus, were 'ftilick 
with terrour and aftonifhment ft the approach . 
of fo formidable a prince t<3 what they juftly 
efteemed the very borders of their territories, 

Boeotia 
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V * 

Bdeotia alone intervening. Thfey imagined that Sect. II. 

they already faiv the powers of Ma<]fcdon and 

Thd>es united, pouriAg down and ovtrwhcltn* 

ing their country, and fpreading like a deffruc- 

tive inundation over all^Oleece. This fudden 

and vioknt impxefiion roufed them froin their 

indolence* No difficulties ^re thought of, no fShu^ 

fupplies wanted; the rfcher citizens, in this ^*^**9- 

preffing enaei^ency, fupplied the public amply 

from their private foiiftines ; a formidable arma* 

ment was inftantly provided at an expence^ 

which plainly demon^aated the general |enfe of 

the impending danger.<«. They 'failed to « the 

.ftreights, poflefled themfelves of all chepafies, 

and- ftood prepared to oppofc the invader. 

.. t 

Their army w^ now^poftcdf between inac* 
ceflible mountabs on o^ hand, and frightful 
precipice^ on the other, which terminated in the 
iea. Valour and difcipline muft haye proved 
inefFeftual agaifift fuch^ advantage of (ituation, 
even if It h^ ]?cen confiftent with policy to 
have attempted to force a paflage. But fuch 
an'atbmpt muft h^ been too flagrant a decla* 
ratiqp of his defigns againft a people with whom 
he was ftill con^ned to keep ibme meafures ;' 
^ Pljilip,!* therefore, chofe to lead his' forces back 
to Macedon, and to load the Athenians with all 
the oklium of the defence of facrilege. 

Vol. I. S This 
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TiiJ^3 ua$idpe£te4 flifappointcpjent iFnoMaeidthe 
ttin4of ifeU$ to a degree of acriifvt»y, wl^kb 
pbtQjy diicoy^cd th^c fafe ow'n intereft aodf do* 
iigas vote mvoh OiQce aJBfefted ligr k,. |}»n the 

Dcm.Phii. caiitfe of hctaveok fUs seftsitQieiit againft tho 
' ^' Athenipna was eicprefl^d in «the bktereft' iad 
boldtft d^nunci^idhs^f vei^an«e \ and, if we 
may believe Juftin, his prtfent vexation e# mind 
l^pj^ared in Ibi^ie a^io^s quite tneonfift^^t with 
bis ge^ieral conduft ^ in ^tch he feldom failed 
toafiiune the apMarailce at leaft of juftite and 
lenity, |nd efpecially where (bme material point 
of intereil was not con^^ned. But it is aflcrted 

• 1. 8. c. 3. 1^ that hiftorian *♦ that he now turned his arnis., 
agamft tiK>f^ ye^. cities which had been att9x:h^ 
and allied to hin^, \frhich Jjad marched under 
hi& commi^ndii: lpf# cptigratulated bo^K hirb and 
themfelyes upon bis vl^rics ^ th^t he ravaged 
znd plundered ibefe cities, and. fold the wives 
^d children of the inhabitants for Haves'} that^ 
in the^placc? wher^^^ ^ad been juft received 
with ail •the , marks- ctf hofpitalitj* lit jjpared^ 
i|either their temples nor then* gods,* fin as to* ap- 
peal not fo m«ch tfie ^veflj^er of faerileg?,^. 
ff^K^^s V> jtbandqp himfelf to s^ll th« twcBcB^ 
of impiety ^nd pr^fafiation.^Paulus Qipfii^, 
yrho laboured to. fipd out crimes and ca^nriit^p 
ip profane hiitory, dwells with feem.ing pleafure 
on this defcription of Jullb i but neither the. 
• ,.^ vehemence 



Ijave given %8y p§rticylar«i of tJiefc pi«f^dbl 
<niOMgc$: n)qtljet.:jan tl^ggj, l;>c woncilf 4 ,t» 
FM^'s ic^^l^^g:^ g^ %fl^e,. .a((4. J8«>.%l»»~ 

The late precaution of Athens fobn became 
a g^Mrsd topio in Gj^^ece, and w^ vartou% 
received and rcprefentcd from the variety of , 
tempers, opinion^, and intcrefts, " J^ow dif- M'^a, i. s. 
•* ferent,*' did |?hilip?su f^vpurf f^ ^r^d pa^ifen^ 
now cry out, *' ^aa this^a^lian of the Acheni^koa. 
*^ from the glof ioua effort of Leonidas at tHe 
" fame place ! That illuftrious Spartan marched 
*• toThermopyl^ to defend t^p Grecian 14H\gJc|. 
*' from the ravages of cht Ba|hanan& ; t^e Athe«- 
** niaos, to defend the j-avagers and inapious 
*• profaners of the Delphian Ihrinp, and to og- 
' ** pofe a glorious zeal for the hoi^our of i^^p^p^lg j Weurfii 
" that divinity, whonj they had 0Je y^ity Kx'i.a/";/''' 
" acf ount aiyiong icheir a^ceftor^ j. th^ 4Mnity, tom?'?; 
M whorp they had »^cr confulted in all their dtf- \^l^'^^ 
^^^-ficuhiesj rhat ^ivinity*, by whofe diredions *•?'•• 
*♦ they Jiad made fo many conquefts, and had 
" g^ned fuch' exten five empire. Before this tipi^,, . 
*' this^dggenerated people had difcovpf^ t^^jr- 
** contempt for all things facredj we allremcm- 
S2 *_*ber. 




TIiE LITE ANn REIGN OP 
« bcr, that, when [e] Iphicratcs had intercqpted 
^l^^^^skT " f<w« ftatucs of gold and ivory dcftincd for the 
fea?57. ^ fcryicc of die g<)ds by Dionyfius the Sicilian, 
••^they ordered hitrtitoTcU them publicly, dio* 
•* dedicated to the Ofympian Jupiter and Del- 
•« phi^n^ApoUo : they have'now repeated their 
** impiety j an impiety the more (hocking, when 

•- . » 

[e] DioD^ifus relates this tranfaaion at large, as an in- 
ftaace of tke prtfent impiety of the Atheiiiaas. l^hicrates, 
a little befoit the cemmenceinent of the iacred war» had 
been at anchor with his fleet before the ifland of Corcyra, 
vriien the Sicilian ve/Tels, which .were Jaden with thefe Ha- 
^ tuts, fell in widi fome of his fhips, and were taken* When 

tfal admiral had ex^miiied tho- lading, he fent to his ftate 
to de&x:e inftrndlions how he was to proceed ; and received 
for anfwer, that the affairs of the gods wer^ by no means 
has concern ; that a commander was to eonline his attention 
to the fnpport and max^fenance^of Kis forces. Thus encon- 
riged, Iphicnates inftantly cooverted th* ftatnes into money** 
Dionyfiusy to expreff his refentment at J^is impions out« 
rage, addrefled a letter to the Athenians, in which iie par- 
pofely omitted the ufaal formulary x»^v** f^^ f vV^&rlsiy. The ' 
letter is preferved, and was expreffed in th|s manner : f 

•• Dionyius, to the fenatf and people of Athens.** 
** Ha pp in ass I cannot wifh you l|ith propriety ; as fon 
'* commit fa^ritege againft tke gods, both by i^aand land*' 
*^ The Hatues which were fent by ns, thofe holy offerings^ 
** dedicated to the £vinities, you have (eized anj| Aftroyed, 
'^ in an open and impious violation of the reverence St&to 
*' the ^reateft gods, Delphian Apollo and Oiyaipian Ju« 
•' piter/* 

♦* com- 
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" committed, not by the ignorant and lawleis, Sect.iL 

** not by the rude and barbarous, hwt by people 

*' refined and polifhed^ inftruded ^and direAed 

^^ by wife and humane laws, and infti;:utions, by 

^ the example of their aqpeftors, add the me- 

*• moiy of their former virtue.** 

Thus did the honeft and undefigning, who 
were fenfible of the corruption .pf AthcnSf and ' 
the creatAires of a fubtle. prince, who ^ received 
his pay, and were ever ready to echo his dic« 
tates, ^exprefs their real or pretended fentiments. 
On the other hand it was urged, that ^* the.af- 
^* fetation of a zeal for reKgion, was but too 
^^ plainly a pretence to c<Miceal the dangerous 
^ defigns which the extrav^agant ambition of the 
** Macedonian ihad formed. The prefervatioa 
*^ of a juft balancp of power had been originally* 
^< the great dbje^ of Athens, in tho«(Iiftance whicb 
^\ that ftategranteci^to thePhocians \ thejun£lion» 
" of i^acedon and Thebes threatened Greece 
" with many dangqfous confequcncesj and com- 
^ mandedallthe attentionof the Athenians, who, 
** from the early ages of antiquity, had ever ap- 
** jpeared the patrons and protedors of Grecian lir 
" berty, ch^enemiesof oppreffion, andthefcourge 
" of Iftwlefs and extravagant ambition. But their 
** own immediate welfare, the very being of their 
^* ftate, had now called forth their arm$> and en-. 
S3 « gaged 
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*t gaged them tb defeat the pirnirious Ifchcftiei 
" of MicedcA^. The total fubverlioh of Athens," 
•* ^nd the f6Ve^eignty of Peloponnefus, were the 
^ itnmediape ol^dSlJ of Philip's vifews. Caution,* 
•* vigilance, and vigour, were ever to be exerted 
" againft/o politic and tritcrprizftig a prince 5 % 
** pf ince, who, from an obfcure and contemptible 
^ ci^rncr of the world, prefumes to give law taall 
«* 'his neighboufs i leads out*his armies, extends 
•* hrs conquefts, foments divifidni, arms nation 
•*'ii^iinft nation ; . equally the enemy of all,. and 
** itkHy attentive- only ^^ to the eftabliflimeBt of 
^hrk own grcitncfs. Everfince the famous vie- 
** ^fy of Plataea, \\o Barbarian had ever pre- , 

* itftiied to fet ^his foot in Greece. Philip is [ 

* equally alien, equally barbarous with the Per- | 

* fian, more the objeft of ind%nation,*and much' ' 
*^ more to be dreaded and fulfefted. The Up- 

* pofitioh, therefore, now madeto hft audacious 
•^attempt, was dilated by *the fame glorious 
^ real for the common caufe, which animatctj 
•* Leonidas and his Spartaifs •, and fliould be 
^< received with pqual gratitude, and held iri 
^•tqual honour. The valour of the Athenians 
^*"li'ad obriged the common enemy to retire in 
" ihame and confufion •, and defeated the de- 
** figns of the man, who, under pretence pf fuc- 
f^ couring the weak, and puniQiing the guilty^ 
f} fought only to crcft his own power and fove- 
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** «ignty on the ruin of all, frkhds and*ribmies, Sect. If. 
•* allies and competitors.'* « "—^^^^ 

DiopflA>JTus« who had commanded the Athc- Demoft. 
nian forces on this occafion, was received, at u^^^a.^o. 
his r^urny with the fame joy and acclamations, 
as if he had obtained a fignal viftory. Crdwns 
werexJecrecd to him, and prayers aftd^facrificei 
orfered up to thanl^ the gods for the deliverance 
of Athens. Yet, notwithftandyig the retreat of 
Philip, the impreflion of their late danger ftill 
remained in full force : it wal^w bat too appa- 
rent, that indolence and Aiifconduft, on the pait 
of Athens, had raifed up irf enemy capable t^ . 
forming and executing the boldeft defigns. TKey 
faw their fatal errour in negleftihg and defpifih^ 
a powtr which (httul^have been cruflied in its , 
infancy, and wcit; at times, tempted to believi, 
that all oppofition was now too late. They Dem^Phu. 
xould fcarcely perfuade themfelves, that Philip 
had abandoned his enterprii?, but were poITefled 
with the imagination of his appearing*every md- 
ment at their gates. To guard their tcrritoriels 
*from invafion, to defend themfelves againft the 
menaces of Philip, which were now refoundsd 
in their ears, both by thofe who were employed 
to magnify his power, and by thofe who in- 
veighed againft his infolence, they polled a con- 
' S4 fiderable 
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Book II. fiderabl^ body of forces, cither at the entrance 
^JUI^f^ tf Attica, or at Thermopylae, (for interpreters 
'* are divided in explaining that paflage in the firfl: 

Philippic orjition, which alludes to this tranfac- 
tion.) Tjxcir |prmer folicitude, to prevent his 
ciitrance into Greece, makes it more probable 
(has their forces wereoiow Rationed at the very 
ftreights i for it codd hardly be conceived, that, 
if Philip returned, was allowed .to pafs through 
Xhii'niopylac, and to unite with hi4 allies in 
Bo^otia^.any body^of fprces, occafionally raifed, 
and Rationed eyfi^rq advaqt^eoudy at the en* 
trance of Attics^, cpuld poftibdy bear up againft: 
fo fqfniidable 2^> Inroad of two fuch united 
powers, or prevent them from Inirfting in, and 
bver-running that country. It is but jufticf^ 
theitfore, to the penetration of this people, 90 
believe, that, on this occafiqn, they, took the 
•■ moft effeftual precautio;i. Yet ftiU their coi}- 

ruption appeared iif this inftance of tiniely »4 
and vigour ; for, in|^ead of cntrufting a fervioe 
- of fuch tonfequence to foroe citizep of wor5h 
and charaftcf, regularly chofen by the voices of 
the people, inmgue and cabal were fufiered to* 
procure the con)mand for Menelaus, an ebfcu^ 
• foreigner. Ir is indeed hard to think with Tour- 
reil, that this Meiiels^us was a natural brother 
,to Philip, whom his jealoufy had driven out 9f 
Maccdpn : or that the ^tbenian^ would have. 

intrufte^J 
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Sntruftcd their onny to one fif nearly dUied to Sircr.ir. 
their epcmy. The cpnjcdturc oiLucccfini fceais N^uSuil 
better foundecl, thgt he was feme Phocian of- '' 
ficcr, who jnigbt have been recommended on 
this Qccafion, as from his] k|pw}edge of the^ 
country, where the forces wore to be ftaioned, 
he might be fuppofed capafile of pofting.them 
to the bell advanu^e, and, from his incereft. 
there, might gaia them provifiona with greater 
eafe ^4 readinefs, ^ ^ 

Havinq thus provided for thft defence qf ♦ * 
their territories, theiiv next care was to con* 
vene an affembly to deliberate on the means of 
corredling paft errours, and codftrouling the am- 
bitious fchemes of their formidable rival. This* 
was but refun)i|p| a fubjeft, which had fre- 
quently engaged their attention Every inftance 

^ of ill fuccefs ^road, every motion and tranf- ^^ 

^on oif fheiri enemies, was fure to raife a fer- 

^ ment in the Athenian aflembly, where the pride 
pf that people y^as flattered by the thought, 

^hat, thu9»convened, they decided the fat^ of 

. flates and natipns^' of enemies and aljies, and 
where their oratory acknowledged^ and fervilely 
ftooped ta*the foyereign authority of the people ;» 
and either by condemning and inveighing againft ^ 

;he condud of thofe to whom their affairs were 
intru|ted, or by defending the public meafures, 

' . afforded 




»tH£ ili^te' AND ilEl6N bli' . 
iiflbrdH riHMA pitpetual fut^efts of ddhteft aQ4 
fik^bitfcs d^ #^x{Uenrly acqtiircd iiA ititere^ 
y^k^ m fu^ciom x>{ their want of iiytdgrity, 
and fpimtimes tvm avb^i«d 'corruption couM 
not fti^. At^feiit dtisy a^mMed with le& 
pride/ and left ^IHm, tk^ th^y had on fome 
'cccafio^B difcovered ; inllead of indignation ait 
the^ condudl' of Ph)i^, ttey fek tcrrour and 
difmay ; inftt ad of hearing their gfeatnefs, and 
glprf, and power, refounded by their flattering 
leadcrl, tiiay ndw found a counfellor in De^ 
'mofthe'ries, Vho had courage to oppofe their 
prejudices, arid to difplay thteir errours, and 
Ynifcondud ; and integrity and prudence to point 
out the meafures heceflary for their defence and 
^fecurity. This renownfed ojator how rofe up, 
for the firft time, jjgainft the Macedonian ; and 
difplayed thofe abilities, wliioh, through tKc 
whole courfe of Philip's reign, provqjj the^reat^ 

obftacle to hi^ defigns. ** 

« t 

Phil. I. In the oration which he delivered on this oc- 

^^^* '• cafion, and which is ftill 'extarft amorf^ thfc in- 
• valuable remains of this illuftrious Atheni^, we 
!fin^ him introducing his fentimcnts with an 
-apology for that zeal which prompted him (now 
but twenty-nine years old) to appear the fiorc- 
moft in the caufe of his country, without regard 
to the precedence ufually granted Ho the elder 

fpeakcrs. 
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(|iiKikers. They had frequently been heard upon 
the prefent fubjeft, and the infufficicncy of 
their counfels plainly appeared from tMts fingle 
circumftahce, that it was a iubjcft whidi the 
people now found'thSmfelves obliged to lefume. 
The prefent melancholy ftate of their affairs he ^^' »• 
imputes not to any want of power and abilitiee, 
but to fupioenefs and ioa&ioq j and from this 
caufe of their diftrefs,. derives fair hopes and 
profpefts of future fortune. He reminds them 
pf their glorious and fuccefsful effoAs to reduce , 
the power, and curb the infolence, of Lacedac- 
mon ; and to regain that foverei^y whioi they 
had loft by the viftory of l^fander, ^ 

» 
<^ If there be a^man ii^his aflembly'* (thus * 

doth he continue his fpmteA a^refs) ^ who 
^* thinks thg^ we irluft find %^ formidable enemy 
** -in Philip, .while l^ *ews, on one hand, the 
** numerous armies which furround him 5 and, 
«« on the dther, the weafflefs of the ftate thus 
fVdefpoitcd of its dominions ; he tliinks juftly. 
." Yet ift him ftfleft on this : thei'e was a time, 
4' Atjienians ! whdn we poflefTed Pydna, and « 
!• Potidaeai and Methone, and all that coun- 
f* try round: when many of thofe ftates, now* 
f^ fubjefted to him, were free and independent, 
f^ and more inclined to our alliance than to his. 
fi Had tberi Philip reafoned in the fame manner, 
/ ' ' '' How 
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«* How (hall I dare to attack the Athenians, 
** Whofe garrifons command my territory, while 
<* I ami^eftitute of all affiftance ! He would 
^^ not have engaged jn thofe enterprUes^, which 
** ^re*ijow crow|^e4 widi fuccefs; nor could he 
H have raifed hia)feif tQ th\s pitch of greatnels. 
*' No, Athenians ! he knew this well^ that all 
^^ thofe placAs are but prizes, laid between the 
*^ combatants, sCtid ready for the ponqueror: 
f' that the dominions of the abfent naturally de- 
f* volvc to^ thofe who arc in the firfd ; the pof- 
*^ feflioBS of the fupine to the aftive and intrepi^. 
<< Ani^afed by thefe fentiments, he overturn; 
^^ w4iolc nations \ he holds all people in fubjecr 
*^ tion : fome, as tfy right of cbnquefl: : others, 
«' under the title of aljies and confederates : for 
*' all are^willmg to Mhfederate with thofe whon^ 
^* they fee prepared and refclved to erert then)« 
** fclves as they ought. % ' * ^ 

^' AtfD if you (niy countrymen) ^wUl now, 
^' at length, be perfuaded to entertain thejike 
** fentiments i if each of 'you^ renouncing dli 
*^ evafions, ^ill be ready to appnove himfeli^an 
" ufeful citizen, to the utmoft that his Aatiofc 
«^ and abilities demand ; if the ri£h will b^ 
« ready to contribute, and the young^to «al^e 
" the field: in a ;wOrd, if you will be youir- 
^ felvcs •, and banilh thofe vain hopes, which 

« every 
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•* every fibgk perTon entertains, that whUc fo Strcr. ir. 
<^ many others are .engaged in public l»o(inefs, 
*• his fervice will not be requued ; you ttten (if 
•• Heaven fo pleafes) will tegain your ddmimons,' 
•* recal thofe opportunities your fupinenefs hath 
*^ neglected, andchaftifetheinfolenceof thisman. 
** For you are not to imagine, that, likes^godp he"* 
*• is to enjoy his prefent greatnefs forever, fixed 
^* and unchangeable. No, Athenians ! there are 
** who hate him, who fear him, who envy him.' 
** even among thofe feemingly the moft attached 
*' to his caufe. Thefe are paflions comiytn to 
^^ mankind ; nor muft we think that his friends 
** only are exempted from them. It is twe, 
^* they lie concealed at prefent, as our indolence 
** deprives them of all refblirce. But let us 
*« fhake off this indolence ! fof you fee how wc' 
<* are 0tuated ; you fee the outr|geous arrogance ' 
*• of this man, who docs not leave it to your* 
" choice, whether you (hall aft, or remain quiet ;' 
^^ but braves you with his iflenaces ; and talks 
•* (as weVffc infoqnaif in a ftrain of highcft ex-* 
^* trsivagance ; and- is not 2rt>le to reft fatisfied 
•• Vith his prefent acqulfidons, but is ever in 
'*• puifuft of^fufthta: conquefts; and, while we 

^ '^ fit '4owijp inaftive and irrefolute, inclofes us 

^ \* on all fides with his toils^i^T * 

« When 
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--. cc ^iu ygu cxcr^;,yftyrf vigour ? when rqufed bji. 
*^ fomecvcnr? when fqrccd b(y fonic.n?if^f)( ? 
*' what then are we to^hin^^of opr prefept pc^t 
M dition ? to fr€eix)en» tj^ disgrace attending 911 
«* mifconduft is^ in rojf ojunijQi;i> the mq^ \\r^ 
♦igcnt nccefpty* Qr, fay-^^? ^^ ytfur (pje ^? 
«* biflon to. wai^^cr th^^ongli the public pA^cjss,. 
** each cnqvnri<}g <)f the othe^F, What ii?w {^i7 
*« vicel^ Can !»ny tiding |)? more new than iha; 
*^a man of Maccdcm (houl4 conquer the Athct. 
" nians, and giw I^w tQ Greece ? — Is Phijfip 
•« (Jpacf?— No, hut ip grej^t danger.— Hoy ^re 
•' you concerned in tbofe lupipyrs ? fuppgjje, ^e 
•*Ihould meetfome f^tal ftroke^ yo^ry^quld 
" {pox\ r^fi up another Philip* if youf ij^reft^ 
** ^re ^hus yeg^rde^. F% it ^s not tq his qwn 
*' ftrength Jh^,t*^c fp laaijch .o\yes hi^ ejcy^tion, 
*^ as to pur fupiiienefs. 4*^ Ihould fpine ac- 
" cidpnt affeft him ^ fllpuld fortune, who l\^h 
".cvert)eea mpre tafeftil of t[ic ft^te t}^n wo 
*' ourfelve^ii ^ow repeat kfcr. favours, (tnd qjay. 
*^ flic thus crown $hem i) be aflitred of |th^» - 
« th^t, by being onthe fpot, readyito t^e ^-: 
** vantage of the coflfqfipn, y,^ yvilliCYery y^h(lffQ^ 
" be abiplute mafters : bOfe in yourprefenfdifT , 
•* pofition, even jf a^f^^yppr^bU jTwiftffre ^putd \ 
** prefent you with Amphipolis, you could not 

«tike 
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^« y^ in yonff ^If^fts 4ad ia ywf coMivsi^*^ ' ^^ 

J* ♦. 

Froj^ thefe bold aad aj^itn^ted expQft^UtlQ^s^ 
|ic proceeds ^x l^y down ^ p|aQ of operaUQiy 
Their force, hcobfcrvcs, ¥(aa ppt fufficicnt t^. 
meet FhiVp in d^s field ^ they were to be guided 
agaisift his excurfioQS ; andr \>y depredations qa t 
tl^c coaft of Macedoo^ to coni^ne bis Oittefitiq^^ 
to the fecurity of bis own kmg||9^. For thi^ 
purpofe he ifecpmmends to them ^prep;^^ ^^ ' 
ibips of war, with ^r^ni^rts and other ^efiarj^ 
ytf&h (pn a body of horley t^n Ijght Y^ela £94;^ 
a convoy^ tWP chouland infantry^ and ^ve huq^t 
dred cavalry, of which ntroibfi fi^e l^undre4 
foot and fifty ^orfe to be citizens of AthcjQ?^ 
He then coa\putes the fupjilies neceflary fox dix^ . 
for^e,^ and propofes a fcheme, ia fofm^ iqi raif- 
ing ihem> 

< i» 

It doth hpt appear, |^t*the fpirit which ^nl- 

mated this harangue^ and the accurate kfipw- 

^ ledge of the in^erfs ^f Atheps, which the great 

fpcak«r dift)lay?d, had that effe(Jl which mighjc. 

njifu rally have been ej^pcdled fr^ them. The 

people feem to have attended wi;h pleafbre and 

appl^fe^/ without duly weighing the force of 

bis remonftrances; or the wifdom of his counfcls. 

•Piybably, the affiftance they had already fent to 

6 Phocis> 




PhoQM> rendered them averfe to new e^ncei 
and new armaments; and, probably^PhiKpfhad 
ms 4igents afid partiTans in the aflembly, who, 
ever attentive to the fervice of a fhafter by whom 
they were magnificently paid,* recomme'nded Ids 
vigorous meafumi, under various plaufible pre- 
tences; which had but too much wejlght, as 
* they flattered the indolence and unflirmountable 
avcrfion to public cares, which were ever prcdo* 
minant at Athftn^ notwithftanding any tempo- 
rai^ interruptions and tranfient fits of zeaL The 
difpofifiipns, the prejudices, the errours, and the 
corruptions of tl^ people, were ever watched 
by Philip with the moft attentive regard : while 
they were amtttfed'^and deceived, . his reftleik 
mind was fecretly employed in meditating hisf 
revenge : the late fudden efibrt of.their zeal was 
juft fufficient to convince him, that they were to 
be regarded as his principal rivals; 'and that 
nothing t)ut their ogpo^tion could fa^le up ^y 
materia^ obftacles to th^fe fch^mes, which his. 
ambition, enljyened by fucc^s, was daily form- 
ing and extending : and tlie general weaknefs of 
their conduft encouraged him to *hop£ thit this 
oppofition would, in the end, prove incffcaui! ; 
and that art and refolution would render him 

fuperiour to their power, • * 

# . . * 
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from the men of affluence in Greece* — This conduS 
Vol. L T explained. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

S E C T I O N III. 

THE (acred war ftill continued to rage in book IL 
.Greece> to harafs and weaken the contend- S^^^- ^^^* 
ing parties, and to prepare the way for the 
power <rf Macedon. Phayilus, the Phocian ge- oiod. sk. 
neral, having been driven out of Boeotia by fe^/ss, 
repeated defeats, led his forces into the territo- 
ries of the Locrians, furnamed Epicnemidii, 
and there poflel&d himfelf of feveral cities* 
At Aryca, a town of confiderable note in this 
diftrift, he firft found his progrefs checked; 
fOid as his arms could not readily fubdue it, he 
entered into a fecret conference with fome trai* 
tors within the walls, who prevented the delay 
fnd danger of a formal fiege, by betraying the 
town to the Phocians. Here he left a fmall 
garrifon, left he might too far weaken the main 
body of his army, and marched back to Phocis ; 
s^hen the Locrians, by means of fome private 
inteUigeacet furprifod the town which they had 
T 2 fo 
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Book II. fo lately loft, and put the Phocian garrifbn to 
^ the fword. The news of this event determined 
^Tiayllus to enter once more intd Locris, where 
Dtod.$ie. j|g again invefted Aryca with a confiderable 
v^'J^' body, and led the reft of his army againft Abae, 
uraniiL E City of eminence in Phocis, where there was 
**'' '^** an ancient and fplendid temple of Apollo, in 
which the god delivered his oracles ; whofe in- 
habitants bad for ages paid, and ftill continued 
to pay him peculiar honours ; and, from their 
veneration to the divinity, had refufcdtojoin 
; with Phaylhis and his Phocians in their irreligi- 
ous attempts. 

Diod.stc. The Boeotians thought themfelves obliged to 
ita.\z. -fuccour this place ; and, marching with incre- 
.dible diligence and expedition, fell by night 
upon the camp of Phayllus, defeated the Pho- 
cians with confiderable Daughter, and, having 
ravaged and laid wafte their territories with an 
iincontrouled fury; elevated by their fuccefs, 
and laden with booty, they returned into Lo- 
cris to raifc the liege of Aryca. But Phayllus, 
whom they fondly fuppofed to have been ruineA 
beyond all Recovery, inftantly rallied and coU 
lc£ted his forces ; and, when the viftoripus army 
arrived at the toWn, they were furprifcd and 
. mortified, by finding, that he had already joined 
the bcfieger^ ; and was lb well prepared to giv< 

them 
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'.rilem battle, that, .befotie they couH be regu- Sbct-DT. 
larly formed in complete order^ he fell f urioufly 
upon them ; and, havings gained a complete 
vi^ory, took the qity of -Aryca, aad iiafed it to 
the ground* : '^ : » 



. . This was the laft military exploit of Phayllu*^ 
atld the only one in which his arms had- bei^ti 
crowned with viftory. In fome fliort time aftc#, 
he was attacked by a confumption, which a&- 
folutely prevented him from action. He ftru^led 
for fon^e time with his difordef, but, at length, D'oa.sfct 
was obliged to yield to the violence of it; and ieet,\z^ 
died in fuch excruciating torments, as made his 
death to be regarded by the religious, as die 
manifeft judgment of heaven [a]. He named 
Phaleucu?, the fon of Onomarchus, for his 
fucceflbr, with direftions, that, in confideration 
of his youth and inexperience, Mnafeas fhould 

[a] The heathen hiftorians, who all exprefs a ferioiis 
regard to their religioDy and a deep fenfe of the veneration 
due to the national worfhip, fpeak of all the events of this 
war, and all the calamities of the Phocians, in that man* 
Ujer. Panfanias (1. J o. p. 318.) makes Phayllus have fuf- 
fident warning of this his miferable end in a dream. Among 
the facred ofFerings of the temple was an artificial (keletQH 
of brafsy faid to have been depofited by Hippocrates the 
phyfician. The chief is faid to have dreamed, immediately 
upon entering on his command, that his body was become 
cxadlly like to this figure. 

T 3 be ' 
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be appdintcd his cMd}iiCo^^ bd aodim! niekid 
\of the f ttnilj, a man wdl verfed in arms, arid 
in every refpeft capable of forming a great ge- 
oieraL In fi»i\e dme after, the Boeotkuit, as 
if refolved to make a trial of this, new general 
and his direftor, took advantage of the ni^t, 
,and feU on the Phocian camp with fo much fnrj^ 
ithat the whole anpy was thrown into the uttooft 
.^forden Mnafeas, who exerted hinifelf wtk 
^e.vigour to repel this uneacpe&ed attadc, ftH 
lin'the engagement^ together with two hundMli 
of the Phociaps^ and thus the young Phakucqa 
loft all the advantage of his^ counfels. This 
chief, now left to his own guidance, foon f^t 
the fatal confequences of a precipiute valour; 
With ajl his cavalry he marched againft tl)at of 
the enemy, and came to an engagenient before 
the city of Chaeronea, where he received a 
total overthrow, after a bloody and obftinate 
conteil, in which a confiderable number of his 
troops were (lain. 

And now, while Thebes and Phocis were 
purfuing each other with fuch unrelenting fury, 
efforts were made by each in favour of their 
allies. The hottile intentions of Archidamus 
had been fufficiently declared ftgainft the Ar- 
gians, whofe independent condition he beheld 
with impatience and indignation j and againft 

the 



tiie Mgyfapo|itting» whdfe-fetifement he ebtt^ Snct.ittd 
Merdd as the difgrtoc of his counciy^ and the k2sS* 
•dioiis .memoraal of the triomphs of Epami^ Uuz%^ 
netidas.. The Thebans^ on their part, wore 
M^uiid iar hoacmr to fupport the eftablifiuneott 
of theitilhiftriousgenenii^ andhad^^ therefore^ 
di4>atthedio«r thoufand fdot, and five huodied 
luMiie».:itod^ the command cf their gpnimi 
CephiQ(^ to the afliiftaace of the Megabpo- 
litans and Argiaos. £ncoiir^d by this fup- 
port,; the Mega^opoUtans took the field, and 
pijDched their camp near the fource^ of the Ai« 
fiheuB, U> as ^o cover their city and territories t 
wd. h^e they received additional feinforcdmenti 
IroQA the Eleaiis, Meffcnians, abd Sidyonians* £2^"*^ 
. The Eleaos had no great mllitaly reputation^ 
And were, at this time particularly, Weakened bf 
ineeftine diibrdersi which made Arduda^us 
expreis his ccxirempt of their preparatiotis ifl 
^ following Laconic letter t 

•' Archidamus to the Eleans/* rtne. 

♦• Peace is a valuable thing. Farewell'^ 

The Spartajis, on their part^ Weteafliftcd by 

the Phocians, who, for this purpofe, detached 

three thoufand foot, and one hundred and fifty 

of the famous cavalry of Tbeffaly, who had 

T 4 fpUowed 
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.^I^Q%)fi foH^iiiw^ Pitbolaiis: Jome of .iJiidr:Pel<^poaiie« 
&n«, fiili.aUie? alfo unitied ?with them i ftnd Arc^?' 
^«^-39» ' dfimus took his. itation near Manttnea^ in the 
fttdlengr of the lencmy. The vicinity of the 
tm> af tiiies made a general engagement to be 
^tgarded. as inevitable; when Ardiidamus fud* 
denly decamped, entered the tenitories of Ar« 
^, and feized the40Wn of Omenm, niiich had 
engaged in an alliance with Megalopolis. The 
Argians were the firft to oppofe this attempt^ 
but were foon defeated, with the lols of about 
two hundred men« The Thebans followed, and 
renewed the engs^ement, in full reliance on the 
fuperiority of their numbers ; but the au^Sbft 
^' ' order aiid and - difcipline of the SparCiEin araiy 
fi^yptied. the deficiency of their force: the con- 
flict was maintained with equal ardour oneach 
fide, till night put ah end to it, and left the 
viAory undecided ; when the Argians, who had 
now experienced, : and feem to have dreaded^ 
the vigour of Archidamus, retired, and the 
reft of the allies alfo marched back to their par- 
ticular cities. The Lacedaemonians, thus left 
matters of the field, made an inroad into Ar- 
cadia, where they ftormed and plundered the 
city of .HeliQbn, and then returned in triumph 
into Sparta. 



In 
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• In dus^lboit re§)itc (torn war, Olivier afferts, S«cT,iir. 
that im inuftneeeflkilf fix the embafly of the "^^~"^ 
Mcgidapolitus a»^ Spartans to Athens, where 
each of thefe flates pleaded their caufe before 
the afiembly, the one to gain affiftance, the 
other to perfuade' the Athenians to continue 
neuter : on which occafion Demofthenes appear- 
ed the advocate for Megalopolis. Dionyfius of inEpidoia 
Halicarni^us daces his oration for the Megalo- ^"'"'^ 
poikans fomewhat earlier; and an attentive 
perufal of the oration itfelf may poffibly fuggeft 
feme arguments to confirm us in the deference 
du^ to the accuracy of that critic. From its gene- 
ral tenour» it appears, that the application of 
riie Arcadians was really made, at the firft be- 
ginning of this quarrel, while the Lacedaemo- 
nians were as yet but preparing to attack them. 
But the learned reader may think the precife 
time, in which the oration was delivered, a 
matter not fb worthy his attention, as the arti- 
fice, the delicacy, the infinuacing addrefs, the 
exaft knowledge of the interefts of Athens, of 
the difpofitions, opinions, paflions, and defigns 
of the leading ftatcs, the penetration and ex- 
tenfive policy, and all the qualifications necef- 
fary for an aCcomplifhed ftatefman, which are 
eminently difplayed in the oration itfelf. Yet 
we muft conclude, that his eloquence and abi- 
lities 
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PookIL Hues were unfiticoelAfttl, m Dipdorfis doeajooc 
^-^^^^ mention the Atbenians among the pecqi^e mhb 

fern fuccours to the Mc^gdopoUtaos on tlii M- 

cafioii. 

The Koftiliciest on each fide, were oow oo»* 
tinued for fome time loi^ger. The allies^ u hafili 
been obferved,. retired from the fcene of aAioo; 
md the Thebans, in their letttat, met with ^ 
party of the Lace4ae(noniaMt near the fhrcr 
Diod.slc. Telphufa» commanded by Aaaxanderi ..fod^ 
kk.]^. after an engagement fufficiently obftiaateMd 
bloody, took the general pnfoner, together^witb 
fixty of his foldiers. This fucce^s determiae^ 
them not to haften their march : they again at^ 
tacked two different detached panies v£ the 
enemy with repeated fuccefs; but in a more 
general engagement, which thefe fkirmiihfii 
produced, the Lacedaemonians gained a vidory^ 
which put an end to the campaign ,: and, a truce 
being now concluded between Sparta and Me* 
galopqlis, the Thebans had no opportunity of 
retrieving their late difgrace, but retired into 
Boeotia with the remains of their army. 

History doth not affign any caufe for this 
appearance of moderation in the Spartans, in 
granting a truce to a diftreffed enemy, deferted 
by their allies, and weakened by the taking of ' 

Hcliffon^ 
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TJie Frtitich Mftorim ooDJeftures, Stor.nb 
Aat diejr m^t lisw been, detoraiincd io diis ouviirlti. 
t»f «he tnwil of ibmciiiccours frbm Achen^ id p*^3«* 
liiTOur 4)f Megalopolis. But» as to iny ftich 
liioGOun) hiftory is filent ; and, if it be allowed 
H^ indulge conjeAwes, his apprehenlions of 
PhUip may, not without reafon, be fuppofed to 
liave in&ienGtd die king of Sparta on this oo- 
cafiMu The Macedonian Prince's early con- 
Mxions with .Epaminondaa, gave him a plau* 
£bfe pretence of interfering to fupport the efta- 
faliflimencs bf that renowned ooounander: and 
we jhall finc^ in the courfe of this narration, 
chat in a little time after this, Philip bad ac* 
qpilred confiderable intereft among the enemies 
of the Spartan power in Pelopomiefus. De^ 
Aofthenes * aflferts, in his oration on the Crown, ^ ^^ 
that, from the time when thefe commotions firft 
bnoke out in that country, he had a particular 
attention to them, and took care to gain over a 
iuunber of pardfans in every city, who were 
employed to keep up and to foment all difop- 
4ers, He was concerned, faith Olivier ♦, more . ^^ ^^ 
particularly than any other, to prevent the exe- 
cution of that plan which Archidamus had 
formed. It would have deprived him of fome 
maritime towns, which he had gained in Thraces 
the cities which he poflefled in Theffaly muft 
have been given up; and his connexions there 
8 entirely 
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entirely broken. The Olynthians, whofe^hiift 
he now meditated, and ^who, on their-* ^'^ 
h^ted and fafpe£ted him, muft have recoitied 
thofe places in their diftrid, which LacedaemoR 
had kept poffeinon of, (ince the late war ymth 
Olynthus, or had rendered independent* It 
might therefore have been naturally urged 
by his creatures and agents in Argos and 
.Arcadia, that the moll efie&ual method to 
xurb the pride and infolence of Sparta, was 
to feek the alfiftance and : proteftion of the 
king of Macedon. To de&at a defigh of this 
nature, from which Archidanius might jiave 
ibrefeen very momentous con&quences, it -was 
obviov^ to amufe thofe people by a tmd^j and 
.the hopes of a future accommodation o£ all 
differences. Philip, an his. part, though *ex^ 
ceedingly defirous of interfering in thefe 'dis- 
putes, could not think it neceflary to present 
the prefcnt fufpeofion of them. Archidamus, 
he knew, however he might difiemble at prc- 
fent, would not willingly refign his fpheme. 
The different powers would ad with vigour fuf* 
ficient to prevent the execution of fome part of 
it i but, as every one of them had fome favou- 
rite articles in this fcheme, which they were de- 
iirous of preferving, it was not polTible they 
could aft in concert: the contending parties 
would mutually weaken each other; and the 

Arcadians, 
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Arcadians, and other enemies of Sparta, at laft Sect. iir. 
find thcmfeives obKgcd to have recourfe to Ma- ^^7'^ 
cedoQ* Some fortunate event might hereafter 
open him a pafTage into Peloponnefus, where 
his axms and policy could not fail to decide their 
quarrels, and make him equally the matter of 
all the contending parties, while he only afFefted 
a tender concern for the opprcffed, and an ho- 
nourable zeal for defending the eftablilhments 
of Epaminondas* , 

Nor was it lefs confident with his views, to 
fuffer the facrcd war to wafte and harafs the fc- 
veral combatants ; particularly, as the late op- 
pofition of the. Athenians, prevented any im- Oiod.sie. 
peachmentof the.fincerity of his zeal for religion. 39. ' ^ 
The Thebans, when the truce granted to Mc- 
gdlppolis: obliged them to< return into Boeotia, 
found that/,CQuntry wafted by the Phocians. 
Phaleucus, their chief, had juft now reduced 
the city of Chaeronea, wJicn the Thebans came 
opportunely to drive him from his conqueft, 
and to revenge the: depredations he had made in' 
their territories, by an inroad into Phocis.* 
Here the whole country was expofed to their 
fury : they ravaged and laid wafte the lands, 
the houfcs, the poffeffions of the wretched Pho- 
cian^.^ and having taken and plundered Jome 
' cities 
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Book II. cities of lefs notC) returned into their own conn* 
^'^'^ try, laden with the fpoib of the enemy. All 
this variety of fortune iervcd efieftuaUy to 
weaken the conterfding parties. The Pboctans, 
quite exhaufted by their lofles in the field, as 
' well as by their conquefts in Boeocia, ^hero 
they were obliged to maintain numetoaa garri« 
Ions, appeared ready to link under the attack 
of the firft powerful enemy who fhoukl declare 
againll them. The Thebans, equally exhauft- 
ed, faw fome of their moll confiderable ci^es in 
the hands of an enemy, whom they were unable 
to *difpoffiifs; and who, on their part, were 
obliged to exert all their eflForts to maintain thefe 
pods. Military perfons were, at the fame time^ 
allured from every part of Greece, by large 
pay, and the fair profpeds of advantage, to 
Ihed their blood in the fervice of Phocit. And 
thus this fatal conteft not only ferved to harafs^ 
tbofe who were immediately engaged in it, but 
proved the means of draining away, and gra« 
dually confuming, the natural ftrength of every 
Grecian ftate. No wonder, therefore, that Phi- 
^ did not appear extremely folicitous to put 
an immediate end to this war. His defigns 
were, by this time, become great and exten* 
five) he had penetration and fagadty to fe6 
through the incidents and tranfaS:ions whicK 

might 
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Biig^fitoUicaiie them; and temper and refolu* Sect.iil 
tion to wait, with patience, the favourable mo- ^""^ ^ 
metit.for carrying them into execution. 

It was not the leaft part of the diftrefs which Diodsici. 
the Thebans now experienced, that their finan- ' * ^ *^* 
ces were entirely exhaufted, by the expence of ^ * 
conftant armaments. To the king of Perfia, 
therefore, they applied; and, by their ambaf- 
fadors, entreated this prince, by whofe opulence 
ihe Greeks were on many occafions obliged, to 
leUere their prefent neceffities by a fum of mo* 
ncy, Attaxerxes Ochus, who now reigned in 
Perfia, was, at this time, meditating an expe- 
dition againit Egypt, where he had, fome time 
fince, fought with ill fucceis : and had fent to 
the leading powers of Greece to defire afliftance. Sta.44. 
The Athenians and Spartans declared their rc- 
folution of adhering to the interefts of Perfia, 
but^ at the fame time, pleaded their inability to 
fend any troops [b]. The Argians, on the 

other 

[b] Thet had ;ilreacly fent out Phoqion, with fome ihips, 
to the affiftance of Hidriaeusy king of Caria, who was eD<*> 
deavoDiing to oblige Cyprus to return to its obedience' to 
the king of Perfia. Hidriaeus was the fucceifor of Artemi- 
fia, fo famous on account of her grief for the death of her 
huiband. Poflibly this reputation had no other foundation 
Aan in the iinagipation^ of thofe mtifk of genius who disputed 

the 
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Book IL other hand, fupplied the great king With diite 
thoufand men, commanded by Nicbftratus, a 

general 

the prize in the games, which (he exhibited in honour of 
Maufolas. This Maufolus was a weak prince, governed 
entirely by his wife ; to whom the ambafladors of ibreign 
fiates were always privately intruded to addreis themfelvet. 
It was ihe who had been the means of kindling op the focial 
war : nor did ihe, after her hniband's death, appear to aft 
as a widow totally inconfolable, and regardlefs of the world* 
Vitruvius hath preferved the memory of a firatagem which 
&e employed to poiTefs herfelf of Rhodes. The Rhodiane 
held a private intelligence in .the city of Halicamaffvs, die 
capital of Caria ; and hoped that the inhabitants would 
willingly anite with them, in order to (hake off the yoke of 
a woman. In theie expedations they fent a fleet thither^ 
But Artemifia, having difcovered the plot, ordered the in- 
habitants to range themfelves under their walls* and to re- 
ceive the Rhodians as their expeded deliverers. Deceived 
by this appearance, the Rhodians landed, and left their 
fhips deferted : they were furrounded and cut to pieces. 
Artemifla, who had ordered her gallics to fall down fome 
canals which communicated with the port, and to feize 
their fhips, now fet fail in the Rhodian fleet, and appeared 
before their city. It was fuppofed by the people of Rhodes, 
that their own army had returned vidorious from Caria. 
The Carians were mailers of their city before the fatal mi- 
flake was perceived : where Artemifia changed the form of. 
government, from a democratical, to that of an oligarchy* 
^his produced an application to the Athenians from the 
people of Rhodes, in order to engage that flate to reflore 
their ancient government. The caufes of complaint* which 
they had given to the Athenians in the courfe of the focial 
war, it was hoped, would not be remembered ; or, at lead, 

would 
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general equally eminent for his vigour and abi- *^;^* 
liries y though his great qualities were» in fome 

fort, 

would not prevent the Athenians from em^bradng the ho- 
nourable occafion of re cfUbli(hing a government of the 
fame form with their own. DemoHhenes pleaded the caufe 
of Rhodes, in the bration on this falje^l, which is ftill ex** 
tant among iiif remains* He begins with feiicitating his 
countrymen, that their enemies were now obliged to im« 
plore their abidance again ft thofe who had engaged them to 
declare againft Athens. He freely acknowledges the mi(^ 
«ondttd of the Ahodians, and confeiFes that they are them- 
fcha unwof tky of that protection which they are implor- 
ing ; but, at the fame time, ^addxeiles himfeif entirely to the 
generoiity of his countrymen, which hitherto had ever 
proved the great refourot of the dillreiled, without regard 
to their deierts. He exprefles a greater dependence on th« 
jnisfortnnes of the Rhodians, than on their gratitude ; and, 
to give more elevation to the fentiments of his hearers^ arc- 
fully mixes with his refledions the praifes of Athens, .an4 
arges the advantages which this Hate mud derive from in* 
creaiing the number of democracies. He labours to difiipate 
any apprehenfions from Caria or ferila, which might pre* 
^vent the Athenians from adling, on this occaflon, agree- 
ably to the didlaies of gene.oiity ; and concludes with re^ 
commending the noble condud of their ancedors to their 
prefent imitation. There is one particular droke in the 
oration with refpcfl to Philip, which defcrves a place here: 
— *' Some of you, I find,'* faith the orator, ** treat Philip 
** with difregard, as if beneath their attention ; and yet ex« 
** prcfs the greateft apprehenfions of the King) as an ene- 
^ my who mud prove highly dangerous to thofe who may 
*f be the objeds of his refentoent. If then we are fkevcr to 
*' oppofe the one, becaufe he is weak ; and if we are to 
Vol. I. * U '• fubmijt 
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Boo« IL fbrt^ disgraced by a wild and wbimfical aflm:* 
^^"^^""""^ €atk>A of imicating the garb and <nanners ctf 
Hercules, and appearing in the field armed 
with his club, and cloathed in his lion's hide. 
The Theban's alfo detached one thoufand of 
their infantry, under the command o£Lacrate$« 
Diod. Sic one of their generals ^ and the Perfiant in return 
rca'40. for this ienrice, granted their prefimt requeft, 
and immediately fupplied them with three hun- 
dred talents. Yet this could not enable them 
to gain any material advantage over Phocit. A 
whole year was wafted in mutual incurfions and 
depredations, or, at moft, ibme flight a&ions, 
which hiftory hath not thought worthy of beings 
particularly recorded. 

DvRiNo this interval, Philip wasfeated in kk 

own kingdom, watching the feveral commotions 

which raged all around him ; ftridly obfervam:, 

of the errours and diftrelles of every ftate and. 

Demoft. government, concerting his deligns^ and pre* 

fca/aw* paring for new conquefts. His forces^ and par- 

'* fubmit, in tvtry inJlancc, to the other, becaufehe it for- 
** mid able ; againft whom^ ye Atbeniaiis, ihall we ever 
«< draw the fword ?" 

. T«KftE panicttlirs, which I have conteoted' myfelf muhr 
iMnQatiDg fronv OUwier» aad whkh he hath ioferted ia thr 
hp<iy.Qf hi^ hlfiory. 2 thought night, with greater proprkty» 
be pr^fented to the reader la the fonn of a note* 

ticularly 
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ticularly his marine, were conftantly receiving SscT.in. 
ibme accelCon of improvement -, and new crea- ~^'~" 
twrcs were every day, and in every community, 
gahied over to bis intereft, by the power of 
gold, whofc bufindfs it was to raife confufion DeCoront, 
and dilbfder, to inflame all contefts and animo- aiibi Jjmm. 
fities^ CO magnify, or depreciate, the power of 
their maflrer, to reprefent him as formidable or 
weak, juft as his fervicc required them to in- 
ipire terrour or fecurity, to mifguidc public 
councils, to betray public trufts, and to prac- 
tife all the infamous arts of men, attentive only 
to gratify a fordid luxury or avarice, and re» 
gardlefs of the mod facred duties of civil life. 

About this time, if we may depend on the j«ft. i. s. 
copies of the abbreviator of Trogus, Philip made ** ^' 
an excurfion into Afia, where he reduced the 
whole province of Cappadocia to the power of 
Macedon, having firft treacheroufly fcized and 
put to death Ibmc neighbouring kings. We 
find, faith • Olivier, that Theopompus particu- • lu 7. 
larly and largely defcribed this province, which ^•*^*' 
fcems to imply, that Philip, whofe adlions he 
related, muft have had force intercourfe wjth 
Cappadocia, or that it was the fcene of fome of 
thefe his actions. But whether thofe, whonl 
Juftin calls the neighbouring kings, were fa- 
traps who had revolted from the king of Ferfia, 

U 2 or 
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or governors of a part of Pontus, who fiipport- 
ed themfelyes independent of that monarch, is 
left entirely to uncertain conjcfturc. As the 
records of antiquity have not prcferved the Icaft 
traces or circumftances of an expedition fo re- 
markable as this muft have been, the learned 
have been induced to fuppofe, that the copies of 
#»bcr, Juftin afe corrupted ; and, inftead of Cappado- 
outitf/ ciam, we fhould read Chakidem, or Chalcidi- 
cam. If fo, the corruption muft have bden very 
early ; for we find Paulus Orofius copying after 
the common reading. And although fuch an 
Amendment, by fuppofing Juftin to refer to his 
attempts on Euboea, or his war againil the 
Olynthians (of which we (hall have immediately 
occafion to fpeak) at once removes the difficulty 
which arifes from the filcnce of other writers > 
yet another difficulty remains which might have 
defervcdly been confidered by thofe who fug- 
geftcd or adopted this amendment ; and that is, 
that neither in the territories of Olynthus, nor 
yet in Kuboea, can we find thofe Jinitimos re- 
ges^ whom Philip treated with io much cruelty 
and treachery. If we fuppofe firft, that Juftin 
is relating his invafion of the Olynthian territo- 
ries, and his redudion of the Chalcidian region; 
then, by thole neighbouring kings, we muft 
underftand the kings of Thrace. But Philip's 
condud to thofe princ^ps, whatever it was, does 

not 
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not appear to have been at all conncdled with Sect. lit 
this expedition ; to have at all contributed (di- ^^^^'^^ 
reftly) to its fuccefs^ or even to agree with'^it in 
point of time. And as to Euboea, though 
Chalcis, and its other cities, had their diilin<^ 
governors and petty tyrants, yet we (hall find 
the power, which Philip gained in thefe cities, 
was by no means purchafed by the blood of 
' thefe governors. But, without further antici^ 
pating this hiftory, let us leave thefe matters in 
their original obfcurity, and return to this 
prince's conduA in his own kingdom, where we 
inay pronounce, with more certainty, that he 
refided for fome time, waiting Ae effeds of his 
fecret machinations, and revolving his fchcipe$^ 
ofgreatneis. 

Arts and elegance were but little known or 

cultivated in Maccdon before the reign of Phi- 

• 
lip, when the poverty, the w^aknefs, and bar- 

baroufncfs of that country, confined the attcn^ 

tion of its princes and inhabitants to the bare 

ijeceflarics for their fubfiftence and fccurity, 

But Philip had tafte, and now poflcffed riches 

tp adorn and poU(h his kingdom ; nor did he 

want the due attention both to its ftrength and 

fplcndour. / Able architects, and (kilful engi- M. 1. 1. 

necrs, were invited to cmbcUifh, and to fortify, ^*^' 

f J)c feyeral parts of 'Macedpn. Temples, pala- 



W^V>^ 
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BooicjL (ces, theatres, now began to riie in ail hk ci|ka ( 
$ind, as artifice and policy had ever fcMiie fluure 
in all parts of thjs prince's coaduft, pnder prpf 
|:ence of j^eing the better enabled to ttc& thefe 
coilly edifices, he had recourie to a fcheme witti 
which later ages have been well acc^uainted* 
His emiflaries w^re difpatch^ through all 
Qreef^e, where ^ey (olicit^d the men of afflu* 
ence in every ftate» and, by promifes of largp 
returns of intereft, epgaged theyn to lend their 
money to the king of M^edon. Numbers 
firere found, ^hofe avaricious eicpedatioRs, Off 
whofe vanity in obliging a prince who conde* 
fcended to recj^eft their aOiftance, 'prompte4 
thjcm to empty all their hoards of wealth into 
jthe coders of Philip* And, if wc may believe 
jpftj. 9. Juftin, the expe&ations of thele unwary men 
were fatally difappointed, afid they themfelves 
reduced to beggary and ruin. Hp aflerts, that 
neither their intereft nor principal were ever 
paid ; but that, when thefe pnoprietors came to 
Macedpn to folicit their feveral demands, after 
many delays, they were- at length threatened 
yrith the royal difpleafure, and obliged to retire. 
It cannot |:^afonably be fuppofed, that this pre* 
fneditated breach of truft (hould have elcaped 
pie notice of Demofthenes, who reprefented «U 
Philip's aAions in the worft and ftrongeft light. 
Vet wf find him quifc fijenf on a f^bjcft, whic|| 
f mvfft 



c. 
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muft have afibrdcd foch an ample field for his Secr.itK 
Stvcntj* It feemt therefore more reafonable to ^'''^^^'^ 
attend to thole who reprefenc the prefent fchemea 
of Philip, as partly intended to conceal thofe oiuier, 
penfions which the intereft of his affairs required ** ^' ^ '^^^ 
him to diftribute. Thcfc were received by num- 
bers in every public aflcmbly 5 and it was more 
honourable, both for him who gave, and for 
' chofe who accepted them, to difguife thefe pen* 
fions under the name of debts. They to whom 
he gave his own money, and they to whom he 
paid high intereft for the fums he borrowed, 
wei« indeed equally obliged, and, of necefTity, 
equally attached to him ; the one for fear of 
IdSuig his pay ; the others to fecure that pro* 
petty which they had depofited in his hands. 
Befides, the fair pretence of tranfadling bufinefs, 
ai>d taking care of their private affairs, enabled 
his partifans to appear at any time in Macedon, 
and to concert their fecret praAices without 
foffMcion ; as we may hereafter have occ alien to 
obferve. 

But the attention of this prince was, for feme 
time, diverted by new commotions, which be- 
gan to rife in ThelTaly. Here the fickle inhabi*^ oiymp.107. 
tants became impatient for new revolutioiis. 
They complained, that Philip had but expelled Dem. oiyn. 
their former tyrants to eftablifh himfelf in their ^' ^^' *• 
U 4 place; 
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place : th^ aduaUy pppofed.hitn in an atteitope 
^J/,^' to fortify, Magncfia, aod plaoioiircd loudly foe 
fea.6. ^j^^ reftitutiop of that city, and of Paga(af,9 
t^here he ftill m^iotained his garri&n3. Tl^eu: 
ports and harbours, .they cried, were qnly m«id« 
fubfervient to the intcrefts of Macedon, ^nftead 
of enriching the natural apd original proprietors^ 
' and urged^the ncceffity of confining thefc advan- 

tages to themfclves, and excluding tl^ofe, who, 
whatever their pretence had been, fcally appear: 
cd indifferent to the intercfts of Theffaly ; and» 
hotwithftanding their pretended zeal, fuffertd 
the Phocians to harafs them apd (he other con- 
federates, without that yigprous in^rpoiitioD 
pioi. ste, which they had been made to expef^. Pitho- 
ita.st, laijs, encouraged by thefe difpofitions of hi^ 
count 17 men, and aided by Phocis, once xnon^ 
appeared at Pherae, and alTerted his ancient 
title. Philip was equally concecn^d to regai<^ 
the affcdiorts of the Theflalians, and to oppofp 
the open force of Pitholaiis. He therefore 
marched to Pherae, obliging his foldiers to ob- 
fcrvethe exa<!left difcipline, and declaring, that 
his fole dcfign was to difpo^efsthe tyrant. This 
was cffedted without any violence ; for Pitlio- 
laus, incapable of oppofition, inftantly difap- 
peared at the approach of Philip, who was now 
left at liberty to make fuch further difpofitions 
in this country as might fecure the affcftions of 

the 
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the people. He aflbred them, with all the ap» SeptJII^ 

pearance of n warm and fincere friendlhip, that oiyo. f .. , 

he really intended, and that his affairs would '' 

feon permit him, to give them up entire poflef- 

fion of Magnelia ; that the facred war Ihould be 

1^ principal objeA of his at^ntion ; that the 

Theifalians, and their confederates, (bould b; 

frjced from all the expence i»nd burden pf (his 

quarrel, the final decilion of which nothing but 

(he unjuft fuipicions of Athens had prevented : 

tliat sdl his forces, and all his treafures, were 

deyotpd to this righteous capfe; and that the 

fcnemies of Theflaly ihould ibon experience the 

fmcerity of thefe hb declarations. Thus di^ his 

artifice calm the jealoufies of this people, who 

rcfigncd thcmfelves once more, with full confi- 

djcnce, to the promifcs which Philip freely la^ 

yifhed, regarding them only as expedients ; and, 

having thus diverted and allayed a ftorm Mrhich 

pight have proved dangerous, |ie returned to 

purfuc the means of increafing the luftre and 

magnificence of his own kingdom. 

Philosophers, poets, aftors, muficians, men 
. of genius, apd artifts of every kind, were re- 
ceived, careffcd, and rewarded, at the court of 
Macedpp. If a man of merit, in any part of 
Greece, fuffcred by the caprice, negled, or en- 
vy of his countrymen, he was furc to be repciv- 
'' "' ' """ '" * ^ "^ " " ' ' cd 
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ed by Philip with the diftinAion due to his abw 
lities. Thus when Leofthenes, an AtbeDiaii 
eminent for his eloquence, was driven from bis 
own country, by the envy of his enemies, or cbe 
itifpicions which the people were made to enter* 
tain of his integrity *, he found fuch effodbBi^ 
protedion, fuch marks of afleAion, and refpe^ 
A'om Philipt as made his countrymen alhamed' 
of their conduft; and taught them to regret 
their errour, in giving their enemy a citizen of 
lb much merit. But what feems ftill a greater 
proof of the reputation which this prince had 
already acquired, and lerved to extend and to 
increafc it, was, that unfortunate princes and 
nobles crowded to his courts and there found a 
fccurc afylum. When Egypt was at length fub- 
dued by Ochus, and Nedanebus obliged to 
abandon his dominions, this prince is faid to 
ti.i«. have taken refuge, not in Ethiopia, as * Diodo* 
Min/cVif. ros relates, but in Macedon, with the only 
prince whom he thought capable of protecting 
him againft the Pcrfian : and here he was re* 
ceived and entertained with fuch intimate afiec- 
tion and confidence, that fufpicions were fug- 
gefted of an unwarrantable correfpondence be- 
tween him and *qucen Olympias. Hence au- 
thors, who were inattentive to the period of 
time in which Nedbancbus could have come to 
Macedon, have fuppofed^ that to him AIexan« 

def 
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der reaUjr owed his birth ; and hence all the fan* SscTrlir* 
cks of leCs 'ancient and authentic writef8» and the oi'y^tT"^ 
accounts of thofe magical am by which they s^SS 
fuppofe that this prince gained the afFcftions of chronair, 
Olympias. But» whatever, may be objeded 
againft the refidence of NeAanebus at Macedon, Diod. sif?. 1. 
it is ceruin^'that Artabazus and Mcmnon, two '^' ^^ 
rebellious fatraps (the one of whom had for a 
long time mamtained a war againft his maftery 
and the other afterwards proved the moft dan* 
gerous enemy to Alexander) lived with their 
families at Pella, fupported and prote<^ed by 
Philip, until Mentor the Rhodian, who had 
done the Perfian great military iervices, inter* 
ceded for thefe his kinfmen^ and made their 
^ace. 

To his own fubjcds Philip appeared to aft 
with that tendernefs and moderation, that afFa- 
bility and condefcenfion, which rendered him 
infinitely dear to them, liotwithftandihg all the 
toils and diftrefles, by which they were conti- 
nually harafied and wafted, under ib warlike 
and enterprifing a prince. His ears were ever 
open to their complaints, and every day, before 
he gave audience^ an officer was employed to 
remind him in form, that he was mortal: 
thus did be contrive to aSe& an appearance of 
humility; and, at the fame time, to remind 

his 
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Book IT. his fubjcfts of his real greatnefs, to give them 
high ideas of his elevation as a prince, and to 
alTure them of his tender feelings as a man^ and 
juft concern for their welfare. 



Apopb* 



It once happened, that a poor woman ap^ 
riut. in peared before him to demand an audience ; and, 
according to the cuftom of Macedon, to requcft, 
that he would hear and determine her fuit, which 
had been long depending, and which various 
engagements had obliged him to poftpqne. Still 
he pleaded his embarraffments, and carelefsly 
put her off to fome time of greater Icifyre. Pro- 
voked at thefe repeated delays, (he now ^fwer- 
ed boldly : " If you cannot find time to do me 
" juftice, diveft yourfclf of your office ; ceafc to 
" be a king." He at once conceived the full 
force of this remonftrance, which a juft indig- 
nation had extorted from this oppreffcd crear 
ture ; and, far from being (hocked or diipleafed 
at her freedom, he inftantly he^rd and decided 
her fuit. He acknowledged, that to be a king 
and a judge was, in effed, the fame : that the 
throne was ftri<5tly a tribunal, and not only gave 
him the power, but laid him under the invio- 
lable obligation of diftributing juftice ; and that 
to grant all the time and attention, necefiary to 
fo important an office was not a favour, but a 
duty which he owed to |iis fubjefts. All this, 

faitH 
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fftith Mortficur RoUin, is contained in that ex- Sett. HI. 
predion, fo fimplc^ and, at the fame time, fo '-"^v*"^ 
pregnant with good fcnfc, ceafe to he a king. 

Wb have an inftance alfo of his unbiafied re- 
gard to juftice, in thtet noble anfwer which he 
made to a perfon who folicited him to exert his piut.in 
influence and authority in favour of a man, ^^^"^^^ 
whofe reputation, it was faid, muft be ruined 
by a fentence which was going to be pronounced 
againft him. " I had rather," faid Philip, ** that 
" he fhould lofc his reputation, than that I 
" fhould dcftroy my own.** Nor in his quality, 
as a judge, did he affume any rigid feverity, or 
auftere appearance. On the contrary, his na- 
tural gaiety was fometimes fuffcred to break 
forth, as in the cafe of two notoriousT villains, 
who accufed each other before him j one of 
whom he fentenced to be banifhed ; and, when 
the other began to exult in his fuppofed vidory, 
the king, with an affedbed gravity, pronounced 
that he fhould follow his adverfary. 

Im e(Fc6i indeed, the illuflrious warriour, and 
the wife and gracious prince, was no lefs diflin- 
guilhed by his wit and feftivity, his eafe and 
gaiety in private life. The diftance and haughty 
jctircmcnt of Afiatic courts were utterly un- 
known in Macedon. Philip had thofe qualiries 

which 
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Book IL which Could bear the teft of a conftant and fa^. 

^ "^ miliar intercourfe. He convcrfcd with his no- 
bles» and fhared in their divefOons and enter- 
tainments, with all the freedom of an equal. 
His vifits to them were not announced in form ^ 
he oftentimes furprifed them totally unprovided 
for his reception and entertainment. On one of 
thefe occafionst he is faid to have relieved his boft 
from his confufion and dilbrfs, by an artifice^ 
which it may be thought beneath the d^nity of 
Pintaidi. hiftory to have tranfmitted to us. The fupper, 

^^ V to which he came uninvited and unexpected, ap- 
peared fcarcely fufHcient to fatisfy the train 
which attended him. He ordered that it fliould 
be privately intimated to the gtiefts, that a fccond 
and better courfe was foon to make its appear* 
ance. The ezpedation of nK)re delicate enter- 
tainment made moft of them est lefs freely r 
the prince, and they who were in the fecret, 
fcafted fully, and afterwards indulged their mirth 
at the di(appointment of the reft. 



Demoft. But it is by no means honourable to the cha- 

utt' *' "^^ of f ^%> ^at, in thefe his hours of fcfti- 
vity, his companions are (aid to have been fjre^ 
quently cholien for the extravagance of their 
humours, the livelineis and bitternefs with which 
they expofed each other to ridicule, and the in- 

genioufnefs, 
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geniQufneiat itnd abjcft fubmi0ion» with which StcT.lfl. 
they flattered their royal hoft. One Clifophus is Xxh^^H^ 
recorded to have aped his mafter with ftich infa- Vl^l?*' 
mous fervility, as to ufe but one eye, when PhU gj^^j^ ^^ 
lip had loft one of his) and to halt, when 
Philip had been wounded in the leg. If the 
prince betrayed the leaft diflike of what he eat 
or drank, the countenance of the flatterer at 
once expreflfcd the fame fenfations. With this 
he fometimes mixed an aflTedation of bluntnefs 
and rudeneis, which rough difguile ofStentimes 
conceals the moft delicate flattery. When Phi- 
lip one day upbraided him with his infatiable 
importunity. " Why then,** faid he, " do you 
«« allow me time to forget your favours ?" And 
when he was upon fome occafion particularly 
fevere upon him, •• a truce to your raillery,** 
replied Clifophus^ ^* if you expedl that I ihouH 
*• give you a good charafter at court/* 

The entcrtaimnent which he derived from 
the extravagance and follies of thofe with whom 
he converfed, appears from the ftory of Mcne* 
crates the phyfician. This man was mad enough ^fctbente 
to fancy himfelf Jupiter, and is faid to have *• 7* P- *^ 
Written a letter to Philip, conceived in thefe 
terms : 

«« Menc- 
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" Mcnccratcs JupStcr, to King Phtlrp/ 
" health !" 

" You reign in Macedori. t am fovcrcigriirf 
«♦ phyfic. I favc the fick. Ifou deftroy thtf 
« healthy. FarewdL" 

To which Philip returned this aAf>^er i 
«• Kino Philip, to Menecrates, wifties^ [c] 
« goodfenfcr 

Athenie. T6 expofe his madnefs, Philip niacle a Ai^g- 

•7*P'a 9' nificent entertainment, to which Mcnccratcs was 
invited. While the other guefts indulged them- 
felves in feafting and drinking, the phyfician 
was treated like an immortal, and entertained 
with perfumes and inccnfc. The firft tranfport 
of joy, at feeing his divinity thus acknowledged, 
made him, for a while, refign himfelf up to the 
delufion : hunger, at length, forced him to re- 
coUcdt his condition \ and, quite tired of this 
exalted charafter, he abruptly left the company 
to flatter the humour of their prince, and ridi- 
cule this deity who was obliged to eat, in order 
tofubfift. 

[c] ^tAMDwcf Mirae^lci. 'Tywmu. The fpirit of this fhoi^ 
' epiftle» which is alfo actribated to Agefilaus, coniifts ia the 
equivocal fignification of the word vyuunlv ; which is indif- 
crimiAately applied to foundnefs either of miad or body. 

But 



'But flattery, itmlity, affid abflwdky, W^re SucT.iir: 
hot the worft of thofe qualities by whicK Pfci- 
lip*s companions were diflin^uifhtrd, if the re- 
Hiviihi of thdic authors^ wHo have written largely 
<tf his conddft, have been ti'infmitted faithfully 
and exaftly. " W the choice of hi^ courtiers 
** tod corifidents/' fajith tKe hiftoriin Thedpom- 
pus, as quotied by ♦ Atheriaettf, " hi cdhftiltcd * ^^ * 
•*neithtr merit rior probity^ Greeks arid BaN i^»>-^- 
^ barians i*ere cntfcrtftiried by hitft indifcrimi^natd- ^*^,, ' 
<* ly, accofdjng tb the degrees off their aban- 
^ doned impudence arid diflblvrtenefs: and thii 
** infamous cofidftidn vi^ere called the ftierids 6f 
^ Phifip; AH kis efteem, all his liberality, wat 
^cQiifihed to (tien phinged in debauch, and' 
^^ given ap to-the ^icfSntt e^^flcs of a licentious 
*5 lifei Vfhni tans of infittiiyf what kinds of 
« vice, weratheynotgodty'of ? Some of them 
^^ affbfted ihe:>extenofr nand depo^ment of the 
*' other /fe»j :atid| -by ttitii^-Aocking commerce^- 
** might ratlker.bc'c^led Philip's miftreflcs chaii 
<> his friends i -equally abandoacd to pollution 
** and cruelty, to murder and prpftiwtion.^JEne--^ 
f* mies of honefty and good faith,; and Ihame- 
** fully triumphing^in perjury and perfidy. * No-, 
•* thing could efcape their rapine, or fatisfy theif 
•* avarice. Sof that this coHeftion of wretches, 
•* though riot exceedhig eight hundred men^ 
*• enjoyed a greater revenue than ten thoufand 
^toul. X « Greeks, 
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900K JL V Gi^ks pcaceaUy fettled in the moft feftil^ 

fhodmbib. This pidure, (hocking as it is^ is yet faid tOt 

«/«i^«. be taken from an hiftorian who flouriSied in the 
reigns of Philip and Alexander^ who was coa« 
ncAed with their friends, favoured by Alexan- 
' der, and whofe works wqre ci^refuUy coUe£tcd 
and digefted by the latter Philip, king of Ma^ 
cedooi to do honour to the memc^ of hit 
illuftrious predeceflbr. It is well known, that 
feverity and acrimony were the peculiar chanc^ 
ters of Theoponopus ; and fuch kvmtft when 
juftly merited, Philip frequently received with 
the utmoft patience and indulgence. Tet^ in 
juftice to this prince, it moft be acknowledged,' 
that the whole paffiige is quoted by Athenaeus 
from the ibrty-ninth bode of t3ie hiftory of 

• 1. 1(. Theq)ompus ; and that Diodorua ^ <d>(erves; 

^•3* that the laft fix books, from the ferty-eighth to 
the fifty-fourth, are at kaft fufpeOed [d]. The 
expreffion of Diodorus hath even been thought 
capable of a ftronger fignification, Tkat tUJk 
laft Jhe books were entirely left in bis time. Thcfe 
defcriptions, which Athenaeus hitth prelerved, 

ptaur^ RaoDUU, Ex fuihu quiwfwi i^firddffrutU.Q,^. Vps^ 

5 #^ 
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are rather ftroxigcrandtnorc offcnfive than thofc S«ct, in. 
of Demoilheaes^ and yet we know^ that the 
orator was at leaH as reoiarkabte for hiB feverity^ 
and for his forqe and art in aggravation^ as the 
. hiftorian* . We know toO| that the colouring 
pf oratoiy are generally higher and mone ftrik«> 
log than thofe of hiftory. It muft therefore ](ie 
iuboiicted to the judkious^ whether th&c^ |m 
Dot reafoq to JLuffoBt^ that fonie later wrii€ut 
might have attempted to fupply the lofs of the 
iaft books Gff the hiftory of TheopoQipus ; afi4 
unwarily iiidulged his in^ginatiofi, .in eolargioK 
on the defcriptions of Philip^ diflblqtf^ maiiAef^ 
which he found in the great Atjaeoian^ If the 
ftylcof this hiftorian, as * Suidas informs us, •inA^of, 
was • fo' exadly ittiitftted in bi^ owb days» air to *^^* 
deceive the Gre9ks» much «iore iMght fucceed-^ 
kg ages receive f^ch a ipufious additim as tbfi 
genuine mnaios of Tbeopompus : and if the 
exquifite taAe of the Athenians cgoild not imrne^ 
diately diftinguifb -between the original and an 
ii^nious cc^y i it ia ftarcely pfefumptuous to 
fuppofe^ that Athenactts^ Photius^ and fonie 
other write^s^ might have been deceived* 

BwT howevw this may be, or however Philip 

xni^t, at fame tiines, indulge hignfelf in plea^ 

fure and feniuality, his attention Was not one mo^ 

jncnt diVcrCQd from his grand defigns. Thd 

X 2 iOand , 
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ifland of Euboea, and the territories of Olyri* 
thusy were now the immediate objefts of hi^ 
machinations. The fituation and^ importance df 
Euboea^ which he juftly called the fetters of 
Greece, determined him to eftablifh fuch an in<> 
tsereft there, as might facilitate the conqueft of 
the ifland ; and, with Olynthus, he was now 
no longer obliged to difiemble ; but refolved to 
ieek an occafion of coming to an open rap* 
cure, as with the only powerful neighbouring 
ftate which he .had left unfiibdued ; the only 
ftate, which, by unidng with the Athenians^ 
oiighc enable them to harafs his frontiers, or 
diftrefs his kingdom. 

Mkhiu. ui When the Athenians had driven out the Thc- 
cicf. fca. bans fr<Mn Euboea, they left the ifland free, and 
demanded no other acknowledgment for their 
protection, than the advantage of tbofe'provi^ 
fions, which the fertiKiy of the foil enabled the 
iflanders to fupply. The country was divided 
into feveral diftind and independent ftates, and 
every city governed by thofe whofe influence and 
addrefs could raife them to the fupremecom- 
mand. Thefe petty tyrants foon began to have 
frequent difputes and contefts with each other, 
which Philip, no doubt, took care to foment, 
\intil they at lafl: produced an open rupture^ 
On this occaTion, Philip efpoufed ^fae inttreft oi 

Callias^ 



3< 
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Collias, the governor of Chajcis, (a city neareft Sect. III. 
to the continent, and, at this day, joined to it ^"^"^ 
by a bridge) and fent Eurylochus, one of his 
gicnerals thither with fome forces and money. 
Plutarch, who comn^anded in Erefrja, inftancly 
dilpatched ambafl^dors to Athens, exprcfling 
his apprehenfions of the Macedonian power, gnd 
the confequcnces of Philip's interfering in the 
difputes of the ifland ; intreating the proteftion 
of the Athenians, and offering to fubmit to 
their jurifdiftion. They had, at this time, fome ^^f^ * 
forces in Euboea, under the conduit of onepf J^?^* 

. , • ....... ^ SchoU 

their generals^ named Hegefilaus, who fupport- 
cd the propofi(ions of Plutarch, and anfwerec} 
for the integrity of his intentions. . 

Demosthenes, though an inveterate enemy. Dtm.ont. 
to the encroaching power of the Macedonian, . ** ^*^' 
oppofed Plutarch, and advifed his countrymen 
to rgedt bis overtures. No other motive hath 
been afligned for this conduit, but a fovereign 
contempt which he entertained .for Plutarch and> 
the Erctrians. Poflibly he might have conceived^ 
and not without re^on, that this tyrant was le« 
cretly in the intereft of Philip ; and that the 
whole affair was no more than the confequ^nce 
pf a fcheme, concerted between them, to cn-^ 
ga^e the Athenians in an expenfive and inglcK 
X3 rio\»$ 
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rtous expedition, fo as to fatigue and eKhatift 
them. 

If fuch was the opinion of Demofthcncs, xp 
was fully juftificd by the event: but, atprcfcat» 
b^ was fingle in this opinion; and it was re- 
ceived with fo much indignation, that the peo- 
ple, who naturally fuipeded this apparent incon^ 
0(lency with his former fentiments, and were 
particularly infiamed by the party, whole private 
defigns made them earneft to engage their coun- 
trymen in this expedition, were fcarcely re* 
(trained from tearing the orator to pieces,, pe- 
mofthenes himftif imputes this heat aiid viQ*^ 
lence to the latter caufe. ** You may remem« 
^' ber," faith he, in his oration on the Peace, 
*• that during the difbrders of Euboea, v?hen 
*♦ certain perfons perfuaded you to aflift P(utarch, 
^and to engage in an inglorious and expen-* 
<* five w^r, 1 was the firft, the only one, who 
^ rofe up to oppofe it ; and fcarcely efcaped f heir 
«^ fury, who, for a triffing gain, were urging 
**youto many highly pernicious meafiires.'^ Rqt, 
although he thus afFefts to confider this fury as 
^emerc artifice of intrigue and corruptidn,, ypt 
^ is certain, that any oppolltion to the pj^ffion$ 
and reigning fentiments of the Athenians, wa? 
f^p^entfy received with im^aticngp and refenf-? 

ment: 
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went : and iievcr ime thef hurried on /#Kh 
gretter ardour, than co this acpeditioo. Man 
of diftinAkm and emiMAoe vkdinth each other 
hi their leal for the public &nrice. They were 
for rufliing, all at once, iiito the iflaml, till 
niocion, who was appointed general, i>blig6d 
them to be content with ferring bf turns. The piutarch in 
orator, Hyperides, who was bound to equip a p. 1^9. '** 
fingle veflel, infixed on fitting out two i one ofi 
his own account," and one for hrs fbn. Nice oemoft. i« 
ratus, the fon tit Nicte, ^fhbarkcd,' notwith- ^^' 
Handing a lingering diforder with which he wsrs 
affliftcd, and the; recent Idfs of hfc two Ichil- 
dren, which he then felt in all its force. Erere- 
mon, Manrifheus, fiothydemus, Cleon, Afifto- 
cles, Pamphilus, aU illuftrioys Athenians, fitted 
out their gallies : the thrfee laft commanded 
them; the others ranked wit'h the cavalry, 
where iEfchines, of Whom we (halt hereafter MCchin. de 
fpeak, and Demofthenes alfo fervcd Thus ^aj^f' 
did this people, wftofe impreflions were ever 
violent, and who* always" ^ded» in extremes, rufh 
on to an expedition cakulatetf to ferve the pur- 
pofes of Philip. 

Thbir forces landed at Efrctria; where affdrs pi„t. r^ 
appeared in a much worfc condition than had ^^•^'''*'^' 
been imagined. The trtfo^s of Philip were fo 
difpofcd as to command! every advanrageous 
X 4 port. 



Dem. ut fu- 
pra. 
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poft. c! H( had.fcnt in-faut £ew:)i4acedoiiiiSif« 
The grcateft pait of .his forte vad*. formed ^i^ 
^uxiliiries» who rftiher epiieaocd to fee emplpy«d 
.andp^d by Ghsku* than as moroeiiartesitii^thc 
i^c^B^h. ^<^rvi<« <»f PWlip. :Witii tli€fe:»as ajfe joined 
rea.p. g i5i,.g^ Ijodyj^ J^hofci^DS* (though fcnQnjiesxtf 
JM^cedpOy^and: 9^|}^;pf iUh^ns) fogaged ^ 
^mplcfp ]^7 tt>aa^' tljey feq:ived j^.home.; an4 
jBlutarch himiejf -g^e n^^^ ^'^^ff^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
aflfaaion and ti^bc^... . Tliofc. whonj, they 
catne to relieire^ ^scre fpi^d <i9^^^y corrupted, 
juid equally the sneontie^ o^ Atbei^s with .tliofe 
whom they were |o engage. Tfijjs was the 
fnaredifcovejrcd: but, happily, the abilities 5^ 
their leader extricated them from thcdaoger^ . 

Sot In This man would have done honbur tp thp 

» !*f???* early ?ind leaft corrupted times of the Athenjao 
ftate. His manners were formed in the academv 
upo^ the models of the moft exaA and rigid 
yirtue* It was laid, that no Atheniap ever fai^ 
him laugh or we^p^ or deviate, in aoy inftance^ 
from the moft fettled gravity and corapofure, 
lie learned the art of war under Chat^ias ; and 
frequently moderated the excefles, and corredcd 
thccrroufs, of thftgeperal; his humai^ty he 
admipd and imitated ^ and taught l^m to exert 
jt in a moreextenfiyc and liberal manner. When 
he had received his diredions to fail, with twenty 
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Aiips^tocollcftthecohtribuaonsoftkeaUiesand StcnllC 

jdepcrtdcnt cmcs ; f* why that force ?'* faid Pho- ^ 

jdon; *^ if I am to meet them as enemies, it it 

^ infiiffidenti if I am fent toirieods aodalliesy a 

(l< /ingk yefibl will ferve/' He bore the feve- 

mki of a militanr life with fo much eafe, tha^ 

^ Phbcion ever a|>peared waniily clothed, the 

ibldiets at once pronounced it the fign of a r^ 

markably bad feafon* His outward appearance 

fm dtrbidding, but his conyerfation eafy and 

.obliging s and all his words and adtonsea^refled 

the ]u^(^ affedion and benevolence. In the 

popuhuTfiflefnbly^ his lively, clofe, and natural 

maoner pf fpe^kingt fasmed, as it were, the 

lecho pf the firnplicky and im^ity of his 

mind ; and had frequently a greater efFeft than 

even the dignity and energy of Demofthenes j 

mho called him *• the pruner of his periods.^ 

•Hefbidied only good fenfe and plain reafoning, 

and de^ifed every adventitious ofbament In 

an aflembly, when he was to addrefs the people, 

iie was furprifed by a friend wrapped up iii 

thought. •* I am confidering,*^ feid'he, •« whe- 

^* ther I cannot retrench fome part of my in- 

M tended addrefs/' He was fenfible of the ill 

condud of bis coiantrymen, and ever treated 

them with the grcateft feverity. He defied theii: 

cenfures, and fo far did he aSe& to defpife their 

aj^laufe, that,* at a time when his fentiments 

j£^torted their approbation, he turned about, in 

furprife. 
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«^t»i^ or loqMitkmtt .Had tktpta him.*^ Hk 
irnfe. o£ tbc' dcgenenic^ of Achttns made him 
foad:afijpaafic^ineflfures* « Hb fa^.the dc%(& 
t£ ?hitpr bdt inagiHed tfaat the ftaie wiscoo 
ffWtiupCiaid lo ghre him any efcAiasl op^fition. 
So that 'hf! wa^ c£ the number of ttiofe med» 
jiv|i«» .acfioyr^ktg tt>; Dcomfthones, ia ha dwd 
FHiKpp^ oniMo> f ^gakre up tfae iacerdb of the 
^ ftat^ I noti -corraptly - or igabratftly, bM ft«m 
V a dentate ^tpofc^icjrieldiiigto ilic fate itf a 
«« conftitatni chooghroa be irrecOvembly li^"^ 
Ho W3S^ of cdnfeqorncdv e^r of thitf pgny 
oppofitr . to V Demofthcnits ^^ and, hairing beaa 
taught bf esipeiiaice/io^fp^ct the^^foti^ 
kadersy. eonfidered his. eametads to ioofe die 
Atheiiibos to acms^. aa aa aitifice to cmbmil cbe 
ftat^^ and, by that means^K^ to gaift ai» influenoe 
in the ^Staahly. ^ Phoctan H' faid Deonoftfi^ 
lies, '* the people, in fohte i»ad fit^ will cer- 
« taittly .fccri6ce thae to. thdir fury;* ^ Yes P* 
replied he» /^ ai^ your w'lil be their Yiftio^ 
.^* if ever they have.aaiiafcryal of KafgoL" Yet 
tbey often ipcevaikd Oa htm> to a£i agaiuft bis 
jpadjg^ent,. though nfvet to fpeak ag»hft Im 
coofciencG. , He ixemr. refufed ocr daclinod the 
comman4b whatever* might be his dpiaioft of 
the expedidoa.: Fprty-fiife times was he chden 
to lead their armies^ gfneraUy m his/^Mence ; 

Md 
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and ever without" the leaft appficadon. 'Fhejr Siect. ijl, 
knew his merit ; and, in the Kdar of danger,' ^^V>< 
forgot that fererity with whifch* *te nfudly treated 
tJicir mclinatiohs arid opftiibrtsj ^ ' ^•' 

The prefent occaGon demanded all hif'abF' 
Ifties. Pompous aflSiraneeaf of the afliftanee 
and concurrence of theEuboean ftatcs had de-« 
termincd him to lead but a Moderate number of 
forces into the iQand. 'He How '(aw the vaniff PintuciuLi 
of thcfc expe&atioo$: nor were his Jbldiers duly ^*^*^*^ 
obedient to m&tvrf dllHplirtei • Immediately 
after the defcent, numbers of his caraliy quitted 
him and difperfed ; but thefe he would, by no 
means, recal or wait for: «• all that could Be 
^ of real fervice,** he oMerved, ** conti*u<!d 
^witK him: the mutinous md difobedierrt 
^ would not only prow ufelefeand u ngovernfMe 
^ themfdves, but impede and corrupt otKenrl 
^* And, as diey are confcioos* of ehevr own n^ 
^ coaduft, tfiey will be the: lefl apt (laid he) to 
^^ isifrepreicnt or calumniaae u% at our retunu^i 

Thus were, the Eidsoeans: mueH foperiour'itt 
immbers^ aa iflcomrenienee which J^hockm < idv^ . 
tetminod, if fKiffiblc,.t»nmedy% the adtau 
tage of ixtuatioD. The £iiboesftii8 are celebiitted 
fay Hamex for their firm and efeft maMnar cl 
^igaging, Tbcy v^atnod ^ihkW^ on tt»Wp 

ing 
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9oo( 11^. ing;this dogiumi . and» by a^law^ which Str^bq 
menuonsCQ have fcen cograv^n .oaar^colutnn in 
thjc.aud^of thciflaRd« Ibrbad the ufe of mif- 
firc weapons •, wlych they never employed, at 
nrttidi.ia leaft in their civil wars. This made Phocion 
cfaofe for the fituation of his camp, an emi- 
xience near the plain of Tamynas, which it was 
probable the enf my would occupy/andfeparated 
from it by a pippe.af rough and rocky ground, 
ipclofed with 4 deep ditch. .Here he intrenched 
hlmfelf, and waited the approach of Callias,, 
vAiQ encamped on the oppt^te plain, and ex- 
cited all his efforts to furround him. Some days 
)ie remained belieged in his tartip : the news was 
btioiight to Athens;: and reinforcomeiys were 
decreefi. In the m€an time the enemy prepared' 
for a general affiiuk* As they advanced, Pho-^ 
clon ordered his men to ft and to their arms, while* 
he himfelf went to (acrifice : in which, either 
his religion, or artifice, engaged him for fdme 
time. His foldiers began to- be impatient for 
the charge : but, as.he obiervedx)n this qr a like 
occafion, " They could not then make him va- 
f liant, nor. he make them' wife,**- Plutarch, 
who probably faw his defigo, aodwas wilKng 
CO defeat it, began to utter inany iniiauations 
tothe difadvantage-of the ^general's courage; 
fn4> in a pretended fit: of zeal, charged the 
C^ny hiinfelf 9t tbs .head of the auxiliaries. 

When 
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When the cavalky ftw this, they forgot the or- SEcr^Ht. 
dcrs of their leader j ruflied out widi6ut form- '^' ' ^ 
Irtg, and fpurrcd On s^mft the enemy. Plir- 
^arch^s attack was weak and fallacious t he fled 
at once, and, failing bdck tipon the horle, 
fpread terrour and confufion amoAg them : fe^ 
veral were killed, and the reft reached the camp 
in the tttnioft difofder. The Chalcidiarts, in 
their turn, jpurfucd with a rafii and intemperate 
ardour: and, in full* confidence of the viftory^ 
marched up boldfy'to^the intrehchments, and 
began to levef them. *^h6cion nfow put an end 
to hisfacrifice: the enemy was engaged in aA 
uneven anddifadviantageous ground : he fallied 
out with his infantry ; made great havoc among 
them 5 and quickly drove them to the plain they 
had at firft occupied. Here he halted, to give 
time for his cavalry to rally: and, having col- 
fcdled round him the braveft of his forces, fell 
furioufly on the center of the Chalcidiahs. The Pinttrtb. •« 
fight was bloody and obftinate, and Phocion in ^fchin.ia 
the utmoft danger of being overpowered by feafp! 
numbers, when Cleophanes, a gallant Athenian,^ 
who, by this time, had formed the cavalry on a 
plain which had been ufed for a borfe-courfe, 
charged the right wing of the enemy. This 
wing was quickly broken •, the center gave way, 
and the viftory was complete* It was obfervcd, 

that 
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Book il that Demoftfacncs was by no mean$ the firft fo 
'^^itM return to the charge* He was even. ^Mxufix) 
J^JJI^T" as a dcfcrtcr of his rank. . JEfchincs indeed be^ 
wf* L^/'' havcd with an intrq)idiqr which was honour^ 
M* Si* and rewarded a fnd was appo^ted» bjr Phpcioi^ 
to brifl^ thcaewsof ^ yidory.to AiMni. 

The €ODdu6k of Plutarch^ in the late engage** 
Jj^^« ment, 'rendered liim jufUy fulpcfted. An4 
Ibmc further praAices and. intelligences, in 
which he wasdifoo^eredt or thedeclanoion Bfid 
f^n avowal of his attshtnent to the Macedo^ 
nian intereft, detemuned Phocion to treat hin^ 
as an cnemy« He drove him out of the iiland, 
and then proceeded to attack the fort of Zaratra, 
fituated advantageoufly oa that part of t^ie ifland 
which proje£ts» as it were, into an ifthmuS|^ fo 
as to command the fea on each fide. The gar- 
rifon furrendcred^ but Phocion would not fufior 
any one of the Greeks to be made a priToner : 
•* left the Athenians," faid he, " fliould at fomc 
V time be inflamed by their popular leaders, and^ 
*^ in a fuddcn fit of fury, wreak their vengeance 
5* on them." 

Demoft. b Thus had Philip the mortification to find his' 
Jf^g"' fecret praftices, for this time, inefFeaual. The 
fIkSmI'** expedition ended to the immortal honour of the 

illuf^rious 
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illuftrious Athenian, who re-embarked at Styra, Sect, ul 
with his viftorious army ; and, with all his fliips *^^^^ 
coUeAed and drawn up in order of battle, 
crowned with garlands, and enlivened by the 
found of flutes, with which the rowers kept time, 
entered the port of Athens, amidft the joyful 
acclamations of his foldicrs and fellow*citizena^ 
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